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The Gist of It 


1 ieee’ its personalities and pageantry, this special 
number poises the question which confronts our mod- 

ern civilization: Can we both organize creative ener- 
gy and conserve liberty? The road-bed of that reconciliation 
is a two-way street reaching across the world; Prof. 
Lindeman stakes it out (back and forth) in terms of the 
issues involved (page 679); Mr. Hackett triangulates it 
psychologically, in the make up of a man. (Page 685.) 


HESE read, turn to Prof. Salvemini’s arraign- 

ment of Fascism (page 695), and to Sig. Zuccarini’s 
keen analysis of the disintegration of representative gov- 
ernment in Italy (page 704) ; follow Prof. Elliott’s scalpel 
as it bares the framework of the hybrid syndicalism 
(page 727); Mr, Taft's sober presentment of civil rights 
(page 728); Mr. Brailsford’s devastating critique of dic- 
tatorship and all its works (page 734)—if you would get 
the main lines along which our western democracy indicts 
Fascism for its degradation of liberty and self-government. 
Then turn to Arnaldo Mussolini’s militant assertion of 
Fascist claims (page 691), to Sig. Rocco’s interpretation 
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of its theory (page 702); Sig. Rossoni’s portrayal of its 
corporate structure (page 706), Mr. Lamont’s gauge of 
its accomplishments (page 723), and from a very different 
angle, Lincoln Steffen’s espousal of its technique of “put- 
ting things across” (page 735), if you would get the 
main lines along which Fascism challenges our western 
political democracy for its failure to meet an industrial 
age with a new dynamic. 


ie a sense this issue grew out vf six months which Prof. 
Lindeman spent on the Italian Riviera. Social psy- 
chology and philosophy are his province as teacher at the 
New York School of Sovial Work and the New School 
for Social Research. Workers education and the co- 
operatives have been his fields of investigation in indus- 
trial and agricultural America. His human insight and 
his grasp of the broad outlines of conflict in ideology have 
distinguished his work as collaborating editor of this issue. 
Contributing editor of The New Republic, he is author of 
three books—The Community, Social Discovery and The 
Meaning of Adult Education. 

Prof. Salvemini (page 695), has felt the blows of the 
bludgeon he pictures—a month in a Florentine prison, 
trial in the iron cage of the court, his friends attacked 
and beaten, his lawyer’s office burned. 

Too Irene di Robilant (page 708) we are indebted not 
only for her spirited portrayal of the part of women in 
the new Italy but for repeated courtesies as manager of 
the Italy America Society—a post she is relinquishing this 
spring to return to Rome. She is a member of one of 
the new guilds—that of Italian writers. Dr. Prezzolini 
(page 709) is also widely known here, as a visiting 
lecturer at Columbia University. He is now director of 
the Information Division of the Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations at Paris. As re- 
search assistant to Mr.. Lindeman, Martha Anderson ar- 
ranged in Italy last summer for the group of articles 
by the critics of La Tribuna, and for many of the art 
features. For the deftness and beauty of the format of this 
issue, acknowledgement should be made to Sara Merrill, 


associate editor. 


HOMAS W. LAMONT (page 723) is president of 

the Italy America Society. Member of the firm of J.P. 
Morgan & Co., and one of the outstanding American 
authorities on finance, he has served as representative of 
the U. S. Treasury on the American Commission to Nego- 
tiate Peace (Paris 1919), and chairman of the American 
group of the International Consortium for Assistance of 
China. But as a writer, it is to be recalled that he began 
his career as reporter on the New York Tribune. By no 
means all who know of Mr. Taft’s (page 728). profes- 
sional and public services (only less wide than those of 
his brother, the Chief Justice) are acquainted with the 
fact that he is also an author: “Occasional Papers and 
Addresses of An American Lawyer’ (1920); “Japan and 
the Far East Conference” (1921); “Law Reform—Papers 
and Addresses by a Practicing Lawyer” (1926). 


von in South Africa, William Bolitho (page 731), 
a lieutenant during the war (his specialty bomb 
throwing) broke into journalism through the Manchester 
Guardian in 1919, and holds today a place of distinction, 
such as that of Lincoln Steffens (page 735), when he raked 
our cities with the keenness with which today he plows and 
harrows the motivations of whole peoples. Readers of 
the Survey Graphic will remember earlier revealing ar- 
ticles on industrial situations in Russia and Germany by 
Sanford Grifith (page 726). An authority on eastern 
Europe, Mr. Brailsford’s (page 734) most recent jour- 
nalistic experience was as editor of the English Labor 
Leader. Prof. Elliott (page 727) has been one of the 
most searching appraisers of Fascism both on the platform 
and in the printed word since his studies for his doctorate 
at Oxford, where he was president of the Students Inter- 
national Assembly. He is today on the faculty of Harvard, 
‘Arthur Livingston (page 738) on that of Columbia. A 
student of the Latin cultures, Prof. Livingston is, known 
for his remarkable work as editor of the Foreign Press 
Service in the years following the war. 
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FUTURISM AND FASCISM 


HILE the Italian, Marinetti, has been called the founder of futurism, the 
group of “ dynamic futurists” were assigned no place in the art gallery at 
the Venice Exposition. Interestingly enough, the Soviet Government gave 
them hospitality. Fascism was the theme of many of their pictures. This picture 
by Lionello Ballestieri bore the title, A Portrait of Abstract Penetration, and was 
described as “a kind of celestial gimlet penetrating nothing at terrific speed.” 
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A New Challenge to the Spirit of 1776 


By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


ASOISM and bolshevism: these are two 


social forces with which the twentieth 
century must somehow come to terms. 
Bolshevism—we are beginning to learn 


after ten years of apprehension and phobia—- 

has little or no significance for the United 
States; we are a bourgeois nation. ‘This does not mean 
that the doctrine of communism based upon preliminary 
dictatorship of the proletariat has ceased to be a world 
force; on the contrary, nations which are predominantly 
proletarian in structure and psychology will do well to 
keep their eyes on Russia. What occurs in the Republic 
of Soviets will continue to interest us as world-citizens 
because it may also happen elsewhere, but what is taking 
place in the Italian peninsula should interest us as Ameri- 
cans because it may some day happen here. 

The Russian experiment cuts across American thought 
from end to end; nothing in either its content or its method 
fits the patterns of our thinking or our behavior save its 
‘astounding idealism. Fascism, on the other hand harmon- 
izes with large sectors 
of our thought and with 
even larger sectors of our 
conduct. Mussolini was 
obviously not joking when 
he told a representative 
of the Associated Press 
some months ago that he 
found more parallels for 
fascism in the United 
States than anywhere else 
in the world. We could 
adjust ourselves to a 
fascist state without seri- 
dislocations of our 


Here, 


Arnaldo Mussolini, 


ponent. 


ous 
habits or our business 
systems. Our less im- 


pressionable men of af- 
fairs and power discover 
that they can swim easily 


of the West, 


An American Look at Fascism 
as architect of this number, 
Lindeman brings home to Americans the thrust of 
the new Caesarism; next Mr. Hackett limns a full 
length portrait of its genius; and thereafter the 
issue 1s joined in terms of the Italian struggle by 
brother of the premier, and 
Gaetano Salecmines Fascism’s most redoubtable op- 
Like the bundles of rods that make up the 
Fascist symbol, the two groups of articles by Italians 
and Americans which follow take up various facets 
of the situation—civ1¢, social, educational, cultural, 
economic. And in the concluding section, we have 
gauges of the impact of fascism on the liberalism 
its spread throughout Europe, tts 
reverberations in the United States. 


and comfortably in the waters of fascism—over there. 
And the highly impressionable tourist returns with loud 
praises for the disciplined Italy where at last trains do 
run on time and servants behave like servants. 

Because fascism could so easily be made compatible with 
large sectors of American thought and practise it constitutes 
the first realistic challenge to the spirit of freedom and 
democracy which emerged from our Revolution in 1776. 


ASCISM, in the first place, conserves the capitalistic 
F order. It not only protects private property and profits 
but aims to establish these economic phenomena as eternal 
verities. Economic self-interest and all that goes with it 
—competition, private ownership of capital and the means 
of production, et cetera—are foundation-stones of fascist 
doctrine. Moreover, the state guarantees that this estab- 
lished order of production shall not be disturbed by strikes, 
lockouts or boycotts. Now, here are forms of security which 
militant employers have more than once sought to introduce 
into legal systems. No modern state has hitherto dared 
go so far; the Fascists 
have carried capitalistic 
assumptions to their log- 
ical conclusions. And the 
United States is a thor- 
ough-going capitalist state ; 
in a crisis, that Is, a 
crisis which threatened 
the profit-system, domi- 
nant elements among us 
would find it a simple 
matter to turn to Italy’s 
example. All that stands 
in the way is the Consti- 
tution; and _ convenient 
methods .for circumyent- 
ing its provisions have al- 
ready been discovered. 

In the second place, 
fascism furnishes a short- 
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cut to efficiency—one of the altars at which Americans 
have learned to worship. Fascism is a government of deeds, 
not words; it is executive, not legislative. Its dictator 
decides what to do and then does it—which, as many an 
executive will tell you, is the way to get things done. 
Why go through all the motions of representative govern- 
ment with all the waste this slow-moving process entails 
when there is a quicker way? Approximately one-half of 
the American voting population has already decided this 
question by refraining from using the ballot. And insofar 
as we take our cues from the business world, we come to 
have more and more faith in centralized forms of control. 
Call dictatorship by any other name and its procedure will 
fit smoothly into the habit-grooves of the American people. 
Indeed, when we do resort frankly to the methods of the 
dictator, we seem to prefer the less pleasing term “czar,” 
as for example, the czars of the movies and base-ball. 

In the third place, fascism is wholly compatible with the 
narrowed nationalism which has evolved in the United 
States since our war with Spain. Fascist doctrine provides 
the chauvinist with two essential tools: a rational justifica- 
tion for superiority and the use of force. The Fascist state 
candidly proclaims its manifest destiny and thenceforth 
demands absolute obedience. The state is the end which 
justifies all means; individuals live, work and die merely 
that the state may go forward. Minorities are suppressed, 
the press is throttled, freedom of speech is abandoned, elec- 
tions are suspended and parliamentary government is cur- 
tailed. All that impedes this process must be ruthlessly 
put down by force. The recent war demonstrated that the 
American people could be more war-like in their patriotism 
and more abject in their submission to arbitrary power and 
coercion than many of the older nations of Europe. Fascism 
is both a symbolic and a realistic method for consolidating 
superiorities, exaggerated nationalism and centralized power. 
Every Fascist is a professional patriot and every anti-Fascist 
becomes by the same token an enemy of the state. The 
United States also has its professional patriots; to realize 
how far we have traveled since the war it is only necessary 
to substitute the term “un-American” for “anti-Fascist.” 
Our hundred percenters would look well in black shirts; 
what they lack at the moment is a gang leader and a symbol. 


O grasp the challenge of fascism to the spirit of 776 calls 

for examination of the more prominent concepts 
which combine to form its doctrine. And, in this connec 
tion it is well to remember that its exponents are in a posi- 
tion to present plausible arguments. The appeal to history 
is always fortifying and fascism proclaims itself peculiarly 
an historic development. Liberalism, democracy, representa- 
tive government: these, we are told, have had their day 
and must hence be discarded. Socialism is a derivative of 
liberalism and democracy and consequently disintegrates 
along with its progenitors. The pluralistic state with the 
individual at the center and freedom as its guide must 
now give way to the organic state, to a super-unity. But 
beyond this loosely-conceived organic unity lies the real 
state, the. functional state which tends always to separate 
into interest-groups. How can the functional state be made 
into the organic state? The fascist answer is two-fold: 
first, dispense with local autonomy of districts and munici- 
palities, and second, substitute syndicalism or occupational 
representation for geographical representation. The powers 
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of local prefects are reflected in the minister of interior 
and the powers of syndicalist corporations are reflected in |/ 


the minister of corporations; both ministers are; of course, 


appointees of the premier and consequently the unity of © 


the state depends ultimately upon this single person. 
Three generalized theoretical assumptions are needed to 


give the fascist program a rational setting: (1) liberalism ©} 


and democracy are, if not dead, moribund; (2) individuals 


exist for the state and not the state for individuals; and +! 


(3) ends justify means. These three principles of the 


fascist rationale are, as a matter of fact, one in their im- - 


plications. Fascists persist in regarding liberalism, democ- 


racy and socialism as ends or goals, and this assump- — 


tion gives color to their contention that all three have 
lost their dynamic qualities. It is probably true that 
the short-comings of democracy may be attributed to the 
fact that its adherents have too often interpreted it as an 
ultimate end to be gained; and this naturally led them to 
believe that they had attained the end when they had done 
nothing more than erect some temporary scaffolding. De- 
mocracy as an end, as a doctrinaire consummation, may 
easily and logically be demonstrated a failure. But the 
Fascists are making the same mistake; they too interpret 
their new ism as an end; the organic unification of the state 
as an ultimate, a doctrinaire finality. They are no longer 
content to view fascism as an expedient used in a moment 
of exigency; fascism must now be seen as the new goal to 
be substituted for all previous ones; a philosophy must be 
reared to give it intellectual support and education must 
be refashioned in order to give it perpetuity. Any means 
that will contribute toward this fixed end are held legitimate. 
This rationale of fascism calls for further analysis. 


S democracy dead? If so, is the extreme reaction 

of dictatorship the necessary historical consequence? In 
weighing the Italian answer to these queries, we must bear 
in mind that Italy has had but a short experience in rep- 
resentative government. Cavour, who laid the foundations 
for Italian freedom, died in 1861, eighty-five years after 
our Declaration of Independence and one hundred and 
seventy-two years after England’s Bill of Rights. Parlia- 
mentary government endured for but a half-century in 
Italy and it never functioned successfully, always carrying 
on its shoulders the heavy burden of a none-too-limited 
monarchy and the once-temporal church. No self-governing 
tradition, no Magna Carta or Constitution, had woven its 
pattern into Italian thought. 

Along with this lack of the folk-ways of self-government, 
must be linked the handicap of the Italian people in the 
primary means of communication. A free press is basic to 
democratic action, but it is hamstrung if there be not 
ability to read. Thirty-seven per cent of Italy’s population 
was still illiterate in 1911. It is significant that the five 
European nations which have experimented with dictator- 
ship since the War have high illiteracy rates: 


Haineary ere 33 Gonthier dso 1910 
Ttaly: Boe Gee 37 peiacas ale = IQII 
Spain). pees sen AS Ce cae sssueiens 1920 
Greece ses. 226. 57 Uo sae oe 1907 
Russia eas ees 69%........1897 (including Poland) 
Contrast the illiteracy rates of the three oldest republics: 
Switzerland .¥-02..- same O.3 Toews ses haga IQII 
United: States-.c..5..oee CLOT ee a 1925 
France <: 0 keeecon near FACTO cite tors fats 1906 


— 
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whereas the two new Central European republics, Germany 
and Austria, rated 0.5 per cent for 1912 and 13.7 per cent 
for I9IO respectively. 

Thayer’s eulogy of Cavour includes this prophetic mis- 
apprehension: “If only later Italians do not spoil Cavour’s 
Doric design or hide it beneath a Baroque exterior!” 
Fascism—the vehement protests of its apologists notwith- 
standing—is a negation of all that Cavour, Mazzini and 
the Risorgimento brought into being; but perhaps liberty 


and democracy were forced grafts; it may be that modern. 


Italy hurdled a phase of history in 1861 and must now 
retrace its steps through reaction. However that may be 
—and we cannot answer the question for Italy—a _ half- 
century in a country one-third illiterate is not adequate for 
a judgment upon democracy. 


UT has democracy succeeded elsewhere? No one who 

looks: out upon the modern world with unbiased eyes 
can answer, this query with assurance. Since the war, three- 
fifths of all the autonomous nations of the world operate 
under republican forms of government. But dictatorships of 
one sort or another have for varying spans supplanted parlia- 
ments in Russia, Greece, Spain, Poland, Hungary and Italy. 
Approximately 250,000,000 people (not including suzerain- 
ties, protectorates, et cetera) find themselves living at the 
moment under governments which have partially or com- 
pletely turned their backs on democracy. Is this evidence 
sufficient to prove democracy’s sickness? Perhaps not, but 
the realities back of this fact constitute a serious challenge 
to all liberal and democratic preconceptions. Naive 
nineteenth century faith in parliamentary systems no longer 
exists. Nor can we longer assume that democratic principles 
as thus far determined possess the qualities of permanence. 
“We have,” writes Viscount Grey, “lived on to-day into 
an epoch which regards democratic representative govern- 
ment as on its trial. Its merits and efficiency are questioned 
as they were not questioned when we were engaged in 
establishing it. In some countries democratic representative 
government is no longer regarded as an ideal at all.” 

Our obvious task is, not to defend democracy, but 
rather to inquire whether or not fascism is the natural 
cure for its illness. A longer view will aid us. Fascism 
is composed of ingredients familiar in the historical evolu- 
tion of nations. Its newest content finds its prototype in the 
medieval guilds. We have still to learn how far the 
principles of syndicalism are to be actually applied in Italy. 
Following that, we shall need to inquire to what extent a 
state conceived as the totality of its functions can envisage 
total personalities. Syndicalist and soviet systems are ad- 
venturous attempts to see government in realistic terms, 
as distinguished from the fictitious forces which control. 
Both types of experiment have, no doubt, much to teach 
those for example who cling to the theory that a person 
of special interests will be transformed into a person of 
general interests the moment he becomes a politician. But, 
syndicalism should, if it is to demonstrate anything, stand 
on its merits. The union of syndicalism with dictatorship 
is a fact which pre-judges the issue in advance. 

Peoples have always turned to dictatorships in moments 
of extreme crisis—and they have always returned to the 
search for freedom. To endow any dictatorship with abso- 
lute and permanent qualities is sheer sophistry. History 
in one sense is a long sequence of deposed despots, and who 
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can be so simple-minded as to believe that Mussolini’s 
will be relatively more permanent than those of the past? 

And, this so-called organic concept of the state, whence 
does it arise? Its premiss is patently derived from that 
spurious sociological hypothesis which insists that social 
groups are somehow greater, more significant than the in- 
dividuals who compose them. Herbert Spencer, Auguste 
Comte, St. Thomas Aquinas, Pareto and Nicolo Machievelli 
are in one form or another responsible for this ‘“‘new”’ fascist 
ideology. Alfredo Rocco, fascist minister of justice, ex- 
presses it thus: 

Liberalism, democracy and socialism look upon social groups 
as aggregates of living individuals; for fascism they are the 
recapitulating unity of the indefinite series of generations. .. . 
For fascism, society has historical and immanent ends of 
preservation, expansion, improvement, quite distinct from those 


of the individuals which at a given moment compose it; so 
distinct in fact that they may even be in opposition. 


This is a purely mystical conception of society. Pre-war 
Germans were indoctrinated with a similar and equally 
mysterious dogma; they even acted as if the doctrine were 
established—with results which were well-nigh disastrous 
to the world as well as to themselves. Whence comes this 
purpose for which society exists if not from some interrela- 
tion of individual persons? Signor Rocco’s “‘indefinite series 
of generations,” when reduced to objective terms, can mean 
nothing more than is included in the common observation 
that living persons respond to events of the past as well 
as of the present. There is a social heritage of customs, 
traditions, mores and we do respond to it, but to postulate 
a mystical entity or purpose over and above human organ- 
isms is to obscure the issue. Why not admit boldly that 
this hidden purpose of society which may at times be in 
opposition to the individuals who compose it is nothing 
more nor less than the will of the dictator or a dominant 
group, his partisans? Why resort to transcendentalism to 
defend what may be explained on simpler grounds? This 
experiment has also been tried before, many, many times; 
religions and cults and states have frequently invoked these 
mystical group-souls to enforce conformity, to manufacture 
unity when those in control needed new sanctions for their 
pseudo-powers. 

Fascist thinkers will need to generate more substantial 
arguments than are implied in their reference to partial 
history and subjective sociological theories. We need not 
be unduly concerned over their rationalized defense. But 
Fascism is more than a system of ideas; it is a grim fact 
which has made its way by virtue of the impotence of its 
opposition. After we have met all the theoretical presump- 
tions of Fascist doctrine with a countering logic, we have 
still to face the inescapable fact that fascism is a potential 
program wherever democracy fails. And the symptoms of 
disease in our body politic are too obtrusive to be concealed. 


evils of democracy is, not merely more democracy, 
but better ‘democracy. Yet in the United States the demo- 
cratic ideal is still conceived quantitatively; we continue to 
increase the number of people who are to be permitted to 
vote without genuinely addressing ourselves to the quality 
of their votes. This quantitative way of measuring life 
goes still deeper; our educational systems are a reflection 
of it and consequently trained intelligence never catches up 
with citizenship. Our attempts to become educated are 


AY -. give lip service to the belief that the cure for the 
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confined to a few breathless years of fact-hunting—after 
which we settle down to some form of collecting; dollars, 
automobiles, satisfactions. Guidance for the state is left 
at loose ends. 

In one sense, democracy cannot be said to have failed 
since it has never been put to the test. The logical implica- 
tions of democratic theory are, as a matter of fact, still 
to be discovered. What, for example, are the functions of 
the leader in a democracy? We do not know because we 
have never made the effort to find out. We have concentrated 
attention on inventing democratic machinery for select- 
ing leaders and then forthwith left them to function auto- 
cratically. We devised checks and balances instead of ways 
and means. We have tended to relapse into verbal symbols, 
external motions and a lifeless structure. (Fascist theorists 
who denounce democracy because of its mechanistic at- 
tributes are thus far correct; they, nevertheless, as we have 
seen are engaged in substituting one piece of machinery for 
another.) Parliamentary government and the Church are 
suffering from the same disease; institutional arteriosclerosis. 
In so far as they have ceased to be experimental, they have 
drifted into premature old-age. 


HE will and enthusiasm for the democratic adventure 

existed in the eighteenth century and persisted in dimin- 
ishing strength almost to the end of the nineteenth. In the 
meantime, three parallel and inter-related forces were gather- 
ing headway: (a) sciencé, the technologies and specialism; 
(b) exploitive capitalism; and (c) the class struggle. While 
democratic theorists were extolling the capacity of the 
average citizen to decide public questions, the technologists 
were pushing those questions beyond his comprehension. 
While governments were extending the suffrage to larger 
numbers, capitalistic exploitation was accelerating the cen- 
tralization of real power in the hands of dominant economic 
groups. And while democratic apologists iterated their 
sentimental claims of equality, class-consciousness evolved 
into formidable class-conflict. Much more space than is 
here available would be required to present these move- 
ments in proper historical settings, but even he who runs 
and never reads will see that democracy has made no 
adequate adjustments to these forces. In spite of its 
prophets, democracy as a body of thought has not, in fact, 
found the courage to face the realities involved in the ap- 
parent conflict between its tenents and a technical, capi- 
talistic, class-struggling world. And it is this failure to 
confront the modern world realistically which has brought 
democracy to its knees. To a larger degree than will be 
readily admitted, democracy has become synonymous with 
hypocrisy; it has come to be a way of talking about life 
rather than a way of living—a verbal habit instead of a 
series of experimental acts. 
Subjectively considered, de- 
mocracy possesses no greater 
virtues than despotism; one 
belief is a good as another 
until tested in behavior. 

And will the evil days 
never come’ They will— 
perhaps sooner than we anti- 
cipate. Material wealth has 
made us proud but its accumu- 
lation has done something to 
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‘sentiment 


our characters—something which has caused others to vievs 
us with contempt. We continue to send our dollars to al’ 
corners of the earth and build our foreign policy on protect | 
ing them. But do we longer send forth creative ideas. 
The early Greeks have projected themselves into all the 


futures that are to be, not because they were prosperous | 


but because they started a ferment in the minds of men. 
The “glory that was Greece” proceeded from intellectual 
courage, the search for wisdom and love for beauty, We 
too had our moment of glory, our brave adventure. “The 
of the Declaration of Independence,” said - 
Abraham Lincoln, “gave liberty to the people of this coun- 


try and hope to all the world.” That hope—the hope that — 


somehow individual personality possesses its own peculiar — 
worth—is now being put to the test. The challenge lies at 


our feet. Our response thus far has been a denial of our ~ 


original historic purposes. There was a time when it would 
have seemed incongruous to find American sentiment on 
the side of a monarchist-bourgeois-dictatorship. Today our 
government commits us to Italian partisanship and Russian 
ostracism; and the rank and file of the people accept it all 
without protest. We have forgotten that we were once 
the world’s most ardent propagandists on behalf of the 
democratic ideal. 


ASCISM and Mussolini may soon pass away but their 
F challenge will remain. The “spirit which prizes 
liberty” is at low ebb, and as Lincoln foresaw, when we 
have destroyed this spirit, “we have planted the seeds of 
despotism at our doors.” But we need not expect to find 
our road by looking backward upon our past deeds and 
ideals. Our past can be redeemed only by going forward 
into new experiments. Liberalism which exists as a warm 
feeling on behalf of human values, as an emotional predis- 
position toward liberty, but is isolated from the hard and 
grim facts of existence degenerates into disillusionment. 
The drop from radicalism to reaction is accomplished with 
little difficulty since both attitudes belong to the same 
psychological category; both are dependent upon deter- 
minisms, authorities, fixed ideas. The new liberalism, if 
it emerges in time, will be fluid, experimental; it will be 
interfused with science; its concern will be less for ends 
and more for means. (It will seek new working relation- 
ships between the technician ‘and the many he serves, new 
participations of the producer in the economic process, a 
new opportunity for each generation in a pre-empted world. 
Theory and practise, words and deeds, will possess equal 
validity since both will be needed to make living a valiant 
enterprise. Privileges will need to be sacrificed, institutions 
reshaped, for these are instruments, means toward ends. 
Man is himself the end and when institutions stand in the 
way of his aspirations they 
must be cast aside. 

This is the new revolution 
which will be immanent when 
these lesser revolts have had 
their day: the reaffirmation of 
the human spirit. It may not 
be the next, or the next, but 
ultimately the new revolution 
will come and its leaders 
will be bringers of light, not 
wielders of force. 
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Mussolini, Red and Black 


BygerorNCls HACKETT 


HAVE had a long conversation with Musso- 
lini. It was not an interview, and I cannot 
quote him directly. But the talk with him 
threw a light on his personality, and en- 
ables me to communicate this personality as 
I found it. 

His is an exciting and highly interesting personality, one 
of the most definite and at the same time complex that I 
have ever encountered. It is an Italian masterpiece, all 
shade and all sun, concrete, bold and tangible. He was 
worth meeting. He is worth studying. Alive or dead, he 
is a factor in Italy, in Europe and in the world. 

I came to him believing that the vital thing to discover 
was not his version of the friction at Ventimiglia, his policy 
in the Balkans, his exact idea on the corporative state. I 
wanted to see what sort of man he was, and, above all, to 
discover what his relation to himself is. I wanted to do 
this no matter what happened to the French language or 
what happened to the etiquette of premiers. 

The secret of such a personality is not going to be gleaned 
by a mere outsider in less than an hour. Even the Italians 
themselves, who are singularly acute, do not give one much 
clue to his inner nature. They are too interested, and they 
have too much at stake. They may understand him but 
they do not reveal him. Yet I felt that if I could have a 
personal talk with him, something might come out of it. 
The talk turned out to be personal, natural, and up to a 
certain point absolutely genuine. It was this underlying 
personal note, and a certain intensity, that enables one to 
speak of him with some conviction. 

Nothing, of course, could be less favorable to such an 
inquiry than the conditions under which it was made. You 
walk past the strong-arm men 
into the recesses of the Palazzo 
Chigi in Rome only if you have 
an appointment and a good con- 
science. But what are palaces 
for? To impress you, to overawe 
you, to make you conventional. 
My appointment was for six 
o'clock, but I took care to be 
there early. The anteroom, I 
was glad to note, was for am- 
bassadors, plenipotentiaries and 
other personages. ‘Iwo of these 
personages were already there, 
and I saw in them the nicer 
symptoms of stage fright. One, 
an elderly man with a Fascist 
pin, was sitting in his chair, 
apparently quiet as a mouse. 
The other, very serious, was 
promenading. The, room was 
twenty-seven paces long. As he 
paced, this man in_ horn-rim 
glasses took out his watch, shook 


of the man? 


Il Duce 


Mussolini's works of hand are writ 
large from the plans for the new Rome 
to the Fascist thumb print on a hill 
village; his outgivings are spread co- 
piously in the American press. But what 


Francis Hackett etches him as he has 
never been etched before. 
scouting in Rome and other centers; in- 
terviews with journalists, ambassadors, 
officials, Fascists, anti-Fascists; back of 
that earlier studies throughout Italy after 
the March on Rome, back of that, years 
of training in splitting the husks of men 
and issues to get at the twin kernels of 
personality and purpose. 

“The outcome,’ he writes, “1s this one 
conversation but into it I have simmered 
all I gathered from coming to Rome.” 


it incredulously, frowned, put it back, and within two 
minutes consulted it again. The quiet man and myself 
counted those twenty-seven footsteps until the distraction of 
new arrivals. These were bustling out of nervousness. They 
hemmed. They straightened their ties. One produced a 
metal chain on which he had a scissors, and, delicately turn- 
ing his back to us, loudly cut his nails. As a reflex, the quiet 
man began patting his hair into order, and so did I. The 
big booming man went over to a marble bust and read off 
the name, Mavroceno, as if he were quite at his ease. I got 
up myself to look at the picture above me. It was a picture 
of the chase, by Rubens. I contemplated the Venetian 
chandelier, a beautiful thing of glass, like transparent tree 
branches frosted after rain. But all this was our attempt 
to calm ourselves before the catch-as-catch-can. 


MAN in a frock coat called an unintelligible name 

from the door. I took it to be mine, and followed 
him to two tapestry doors which he pushed open. I found 
myself in a big room. 

Mussolini was behind a formidable table, in the corner 
to my right. He stood up erect and uncompromising as I 
came across the floor of that great room. Out of the corner 
of my eye I saw a big camera on a tripod and a young lady 
engaged in the peaceful manual labor of doing his bust. 
I imagine that if Daniel on entering the lion’s den had seen 
a similar sight it could not have been more reassuring. 
Mussolini extended his hand to me, not in the Fascist salute, 
but in the standardized handshake of the unreconstructed 
West. After that greeting he sat back, his face in grim 
repose. I said nothing. Without a glint of animation but 
with his square teeth revealed when he articulated, he asked 
me in corrugated English whether 
I had been in Italy before. While 
I was answering him, a uni- 
formed porter brought in the 
evening papers, on which he 
pounced as if he were a managing 
editor. He neatly peeled off the 
right-hand column in a single 
gesture, and then dismissed the 
attendant. 

Except for the sculptress who 
assimilated herself with her own 
mute art, we were alone again, 
and I had my opportunity to 
question and to observe him. 

The important thing, it seemed 
to me, was to hit on a topic 
which might interest Mussolini 
the man. For that reason it 
appeared wise to avoid politics 
at the commencement and to 
work for another kind of open- 
ing. Mussolini is a fencer. His 
own words occurred to me— 
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“Good strategy is calculation and audacity”— 
and I made up my mind that in this fencing match 
it was best to be tactless. I had just read a story 
of his, written early in his career, which showed 
something like literary genius. It was hard, 
violent, cynical, proud, strong and troubled. I 
said this to him, more or less, and said I was not 
sure that he had not made a mistake in abandoning 
literature. 

This piqued him. He asked why. It was easy 
to remind him that the greatest 
names of Italy were, after all, 
the names of creative artists— 
Dante, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and, in his way, 
Machiavelli. 

What I hoped for, happened. 
He responded. In repose, cer- 
tainly, he had struck me as 
histrionic. A powerful and even 
forbidding blue chin and jaw, an 
unsympathetic closed expression, 
a growl. This would be the sort 
of face that an employe would 
tremble to see if he feared dis- 
charge. Implacable. Pitiless. A 
face set against humanity. ‘A face with coldness and vanity 
and hard aggression in it. Truly, not a pleasant face. You 
see it in business men, in hotel proprietors, in militia 
generals, in head waiters even. But when he became in- 
terested, when he moved forward and really imparted him- 
self, this was a different man. The face was no longer a 
mask. It took on the most winning expression in the world, 
the expression of luminous intelligence, of searching and 
penetrating interest in another human being. It was open, 
as a window may be open, and one could look into a free 
and brilliantly colored space in which there was air, move- 
ment and scintillation. I do not say that I was captivated 
by the man’s intelligence, because I was hobbling in French, 
and that is a very preoccupying mental exercise; but in his 
company I was soon to learn that I was not colliding with 
a single prejudice, misapprehension or limitation. He was 
able to see for himself the type his questioner was, to allow 
for it, play up to it, imagine it. This without effort. 

ELL, in a world where there are so many barbers 

X) it is an enormous relief to have a conversation with 
an all-round man. 

He at once reminded me of Roosevelt more than of any 
other public man—which is odd if you consider how Roose- 
velt shivered when he thought that his daughter might 
marry a “Dago.” This Dago talking man-to-man was very 
like T. R., except that with T. R. one kept colliding with 
prejudices. Mussolini’s newspaper training, his work as a 
teacher, his work as editor of The Class Struggle, his 
quarrels with the Swiss and Austrian authorities, his 
turbulent years in the Socialist Party, his many terms in 
jail, had done things for his mind that make it marvelously 
pliant. Besides, T. R. was a boxer where this man is a 
fencer. TIT. R.’s symbol was a bear even more than a bull 
moose, where this man’s playthings are the larger felines. 

Even in conversation Mussolini watches you with en- 
filading eyes. The resemblance to Roosevelt is puzzling. 
Perhaps it comes from a similar over-development of the 
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Mussolini and Amund- 
sen in genial mood 


survival instinct, a mental nimbleness, a grasp of the 
headlines of culture, so to speak, and a_politician-and- 
journalist’s power of living in the moment. 

Thus, for example, when I brought his story to his mind, 
he lived into it. A real flame of feeling passed over his face, 
then he lifted his chin defensively, and said in gravely 
spaced English, .“I do not think very highly of my literary 


productions.” He shook his head slowly, but not quite 
convincingly. For a man who has said, “I shall make my 
own life my masterpiece,” no creative impulse of his own 
can be uninteresting. 

With this opening established, he himself recalled his 
story, and quoted in German the line from Nietzsche 
around which it is built. “‘All is permitted.” His tone 
became warmer. But he declared it could not be literature 
for him. ‘““There is work to be done,” he said decisively. 
Yet he exclaimed with pleasure when I spoke of Machia- 
velli, and a phrase of Machiavelli’s came instantly to his 
lips. I realized at once how living for him is the thought 
of the most astringent and the most independent. I tried 
to call him “Votre Excellence,’ but something ironic in his 
eye dissuaded me, and thereafter I forgot the formality in 
the keen interest that it was to follow his mind. I found 
the broad antique oak table between us a nuisance, and I 
found myself leaning over it, while at one time I swear he 
was half-way across it himself. He never raised his voice 
or hurried what he had to say, seldom failing to speak very 
clearly. His French is measured and since, like Clemenceau, 
he has taught French in his time, he could judge by my 
face whether I was really understanding him. 

When he asked me what changes I noticed in Italy, it 
seemed to me I detected in him the sense of impending 
appreciation. He threw back his head with a half smile in 
the way one does to ward off not unwelcome adulation. 
But I felt it would be banal to search ‘for things to praise 
in the Fascist regime. As a matter of fact, the thing which 
had made most impression on me was at once too illustrative 
and yet too trivial to mention; namely, the risorgimento of 
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the beggars of Rome. One of the great items in the apology 
for Mussolini in 1923 was that he had made the trains 
punctual, that he had got rid of the beggars, and had swept 
the prostitutes off the street. Now, at the end of 1926, the 
old practitioners of begging and some new ones were hard 
at it again. Around the Trinita dei Monti, the blind un- 
failingly lead the blind to the spot where the tourist 
stands gaping. In the Borghese Gardens and along the via 
Sistina one hears the melancholy mumble of lugubrious 
madonnas. Outside the cafés near St. Peter’s the cats and 
the cripples both show themselves expectant. It is an old 
groove, beggars must live, the reform was transient, super- 
ficial. What was the use of underlining so obvious a fact? 

But in avoiding this topic there was far more the in- 
tuition that this man could not profitably be irritated at 
the outset of a conversation. He has the characteristic 
impatience of all high-strung and imperious men. To start 
off on the wrong foot with such a man would be to wreck 
the rhythm that it is the object of the visitor to establish. 
So I left aside the public achievements of Fascism about 
which I was sure he would be unreal and complacent, under 
cover of the happy accident that the attendant was bringing 
in a tray, on which there was a biscuit under a tiny napkin, 
and a common white cup of very weak café au lait. 


INCE I am not allowed to quote Mussolini I must per- 
force keep drawing attention to the manner rather than 
the actual words of the conversation. As soon as we were 
launched, I asked him point blank about what he thought 
of the League of Nations, what he thought of the Vatican 
and its effort to dispute with Fascism the early years of 
child education. I asked him how he felt about emigration. 
I inquired if it were true that Salvemini would have been 
killed if he had stayed on in Italy, and I asked him what 
would happen to Salvemini if he came back. Turning from 
these questions to ideology, I brought up the sub- 
ject of liberalism, of Lloyd George, of the role 
of the critic, of disciplina. All these questions 
were part of that psychological strategy in which 
it seemed to me legitimate to engage. 
Salvemini had told me in London that if I put 
a thing to him in the light of pacifism, he would 
watch me to see what I expected, that he would 
answer correspondingly, and that : 
later on if I turned the question 
adroitly and gave it a militaristic 
slant, he would certainly assent 
militaristically. It did not work 
out altogether in this way. I am 
not sure that Mussolini knows 
what the truth is. I mean, I 
am not sure that he is not a 
chameleon. He is mentally so 
quick-fingered that you would have 
to know your own mind extremely 
well to be able to deal with him. 
But I concluded after this talk 
that he is not a fool, he is not 
a clown, he is not a mountebank, 
he is not a bad joke. Mussolini 
1926 is vintage wine, purely as a 
matter of personality. That he is 
dangerous, unscrupulous and malig- 
nant seems to me also evident. 
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But to understand him one must do him scrupulous justice. 
The man is a problem that cannot be solved in mental 
violence. 

I tempted him to agree that the League of Nations was 
only academically useful. I think he believed I was sin- 
cere but he smiled and made an amusing grimace, as if we 
both must face the inevitable. “C'est utile, cest utile.’ He 
credited it with usefulness in Upper Silesia and in the 
Graeco-Bulgar situation. He did not seem to think that 
between great powers it could prevent war. But he talked 
of war in the way that Norman Angell educated us to talk 
of war. In effect he declared that though he was the most 
suspect man in Europe today, it still was certain that no 
great nation which took the aggressive could hope to win 
a war, and moreover that no great nation at present could 
afford a war. He said all this in the most moderate and 
sensible of manners, though of course not a word of it ex- 
cluded his rock-bottom emotional credulity that imperialism 
is at the base of the life of every people that desires eco- 
nomic and spiritual expansion. But the man who receded 
on Fiume, etc., certainly does not shut out the League of 
Nations from his calculation. He may think of himself as 
a joyous combatant by nature, he may publicly denounce 
the flaccid mentality of Reformism, but he is not going to 
do anything international which, as a hard-headed man, 
he believes will risk prematurely his Italian authority and 
the prestige of the new Italy which he frankly proclaims 
he is building. 

He betrays this easily. At the moment, in this hour of 
multiple treaty-seeking and treaty-making, you do not get a 
ripple from him on the weakness of Italy as an inter- 
national power. Cinderella has been asked to the party. 
Italy has a stake in Europe. Italy counts. The air of 
calmness that envelopes him must therefore, one supposes, 
be attributed to something besides the shaky lira, the arti- 
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ficial syndicates, the sycophant press. 
child of his formal success in external relations. 
sure. 

But when you touch on Salvemini, or on the liberals, 
you get a throb. The man who said that if there be rebel- 
lious and seditious minorities, they must be inexorably 

stamped out, is still in the mood of the heresy-hunter, and 
‘ simply will not tolerate the idea of “liberalism.” 

When you reach this nerve, he promptly becomes the 
man with a mission. His view of the mission is very sim- 
ple: Italy has been a ship without a rudder. 
captain, and objection to him is treason. “The virtues he 
recommends are the virtues one recommends to children— 
discipline, obedience, honor thy father and thy Duce, be 
laborious, and when the time comes be fecund. 

“I am raising a building,” he asserted earnestly, “and in 
the midst of it they come in and say to me: ‘that ornament 
is too heavy!” 

Yet when I put to this surprising man the following 
question, he was not angry. I said to him, “I want to ask 
you a question which is purely psychological: Where would 
you have been in your own career if anyone had imposed on 
you ‘discipline,’ ‘obedience,’ ‘loyalty’? He pondered his 
answer for a moment, and then he said that a new epoch 
—the after-the-war epoch—called for new behavior. “The 
thing that struck me, and the thing I admired, was not 
the feeble answer. It was the simplicity with which he 
met a question which his own sense of reality told him was 
just. If he were a small egoist, he would have huffed or 
blustered. He did neither. And he did neither because for 
himself he has a definite integrity, the integrity of a fear- 
less, hot, passionate nature unfortunately trying almost in- 
sanely to realize itself on terms of tremendous egoism. 

You detect 
this egoism is 
the whole ap- 
paratus of Fas- 
cism. Musso- 
lini is the hero 
of one of those 
terrific dramas 
of upstart gen- 
ius which in 
England lead 
to Parliament 
Hill and in 
Italy to Vesuy- 
ius. Mussolini 
is Vesuvian. 
He is capable 
of a violence 
which would 
be impossible 
to the cloud- 
capped and 
beer-fed Eng- 
lishman. He is 
capable of a 
rush of blood 
, to the head, a 
342 _. tower of rage, 

an “a surge of de- 
monic wilful- 
ness, that may 
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He feels 


Mussolini and his:seventeen-year old daugh- 
ter, Edda, on a afternoon off 
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He is the . 


| 
end in smoke, lava, destruction. Corfu was an eruption «| 
this sort. Corfu was symptomatic. 
In general this volcanic nature is consciously controllect 
Mussolini sits with himself ironically and good-humoredls 
completely aware of the wild horses inside him, entrances} 
by the storm he is riding. He can say by way of joke}/it 
that he will leave his head to the criminal anthropologists 
He accepts himself calmly when he is not antagonized. 
He is not theatrical in essence. Nothing is more nat 
ural for a man of his type, for example, than to go to the 
Park to play with those lion cubs whom popular infatuatior: }\ i 
christened Bébé, Nini and Toto—(Benito). Those lion | | 
cubs are real symbols of the something definite inside him- |: 
self which does not exactly make for righteousness. |} Re 
Think of him with his stocky figure, his hard hat, his | a 
set jaw, his set eye. Is he not the conventional picture of | | Ii 
the lion tamer? Put a whip in his hand and a revolver- | 
holster around his waist, you could imagine the quick pounce. {th 
with which he would enter the worst cage of lions in the |i 
world. What chance had old Giolitti, bleary from a hun- 
dred political circusses, his mane rubbed bare in the course |} 
of eighty-four years of continuous performances, against this  |\ 
young master of the arena? Nitti, Orlando, Salandra, all || 
the established performers who had roared or purred or |: 
pussyfooted for years in the intervals of their enormous — | 
yawns, had nothing in them to pit against this young glint- _| 
ing tamer with the revolver. Even a surly customer, a 
Farinacci, could not escape the sting of this whip and the 
laughing snarl of this voice. The low-browed, black panther 
goes back on to his soap-box. Mussolini can cow them. 
So far as these enemies outside himself are concerned, he 
has the whip hand. 
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UT what dies he think of himself, whom I unfairly 
B represent as a man among animals when, in point of © 
fact, he is so often an animal among men? 

In talking to him you can see that at bottom his drama 
must have begun as the drama of the outcast. He could 
not have been born in humbler circumstances than Abraham 
Lincoln, but he saw light in a country of defeat and humili- 
ation, and his father, the village blacksmith, was one of 
those hot rationalists whose words were as fire. Mussolini 
was born eating fire, and it became a habit. Even now, 
in the superb Palazzo, the man is not essentially changed. 
You say “socialism” to him, and his eye kindles. He says, 
“I believe my socialism was a benefit to me.” It did not 
possess him, you perceive. He possessed it. 

You detect he is self-centred. His real knowledge of 
himself must have come to him first of all in the mad differ- 
ence between this highly conscious sense of his own capacity 
and his sense of the opposition around him. He was raven- 
ously ambitious, as some men are hungry, but he was also 
the child of frustration, of humiliation, of exasperation. The 
legends of Christianity were not real to him in Forli. He 
was not even baptized until he became Premier. One can 
well believe that when he was a young man in Switzerland 
and gave his startling discourse on God, it was his favorite 
stunt to lay his watch on the table, and put it up to God 
to strike him dead in the next five minutes. Bernard Shaw 
frightened old ladies in his boarding house by some such 
challenge, just as Sinclair Lewis galvanized the Funda- 
mentalists by it. With Mussolini the protest was not less 
passionate than crude. To serve himself in those days of 
struggle he did not hesitate to feed himself on any version 


of the universe which accorded with his pride, his impatience 
and his petulance. He was a revolutionary for psychological 
reasons, reasons springing out of the division of his life, the 
contrast between his needs and his opportunities. “hus he 
revolted at one and the same time in the name of Tolstoy 
0} who lashed the non-Christians and Nietzsche who lashed 
the Christians. Just as later he cold invoke Mazzini and 
Francesco Crispi, so from the beginning he could fill 
his arsenal from the magazines of “justice” and “hu- 
manity,” from the magazines of hatred, contumely 
and scorn. 

It is not therefore simple insincerity which makes so 
self-centred a man say, “My spirit is deeply religious. 
Religion is a formidable force which must be respected 
and defended.” ‘This merely means that the day of 
his being a religious outcast is over. If he lives, he 
may yet be photographed in the centre of a group of 
the best liberals, saying, “I am a liberal. I shall not 
swerve in this principle, which is of divine origin.” 

It is, in a word, a tremendous ego. Yet as I talked to 
him in those forty minutes I felt it could be a tremendously 
valuable ego. Split and unreconciled, it is capable of find- 
ing its satisfaction at the cost of reality, but welded and 
reconciled to fact, it is the sort of ego out of which great 
careers alone are made. 


O far he is in the balance. He ‘looked to me like 

a healthy man. His daily fencing and horseback rid- 
ing have not kept him from beginning to curve a little. 
The fourth button of his waistcoat slants outward. But his 
color is a clear olive, his eyes are bright, his face is elastic. 
Sometimes he uses his eyes as if an electric light had been 
turned on inside, but this ocular phenomenon, usual’ among 
small boys, did not impress me. It only occurred once. I 
could see no sign of the wound that Miss Gibson had given 
him. His hands, white and well cared-for, were not nervous- 
_ly employed. He gestured with his right hand, but as I 
was so busy keeping my eyes on his face not to lose his 
attention for a second, I am not certain how many gestures 
he perpetrated. The impression of balance and reserve 
force was helped by his patience. _He did not hurry his 
visitor. He did not exhibit self-importance. He is not the 
man to tell anecdotes or slap his caller’s knee, but he has 
none of the tricks of bilious magnates, uneasy intellectuals, 
purposeful or cautious Anglo-Saxons. As a social being I 
liked him. An idea is to him something credible and almost 
palpable, worthy of his real attention. He meets one’s mind, 
and he is ready to be understood. 

He is capable, I am told, of all sorts of gestures and 
stunts which, so far as he is concerned, spring out of the 
situation as he conceives it. He has talked about the “‘barri- 
cades,” and practically written editorials with a bayonet 
~ dipped in blood, and he has frowned like his fellow-country- 
man Napoleon, whom he much resembles. But what one 
feels in a “private talk,” as he called it in English, is the 
sparing use he makes of the “human, all too human.” In 
this narrow sense he is not a demagogue. It is part of 
his drama in relation to himself that he cannot surrender 
himself into sympathy. He pulls himself aloof relentlessly. 
He is impersonal. He lifts the drawbridge to make sure 
it is working. His ego is eternally vigilant. 

It is this sincere drama with himself that inspires many 
of his acts supposedly demagogic. “Take that appearance on 
the bridge of his ship when he was passing to Libya through 
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Mussolini on parade 
the straits of Messina. Two searchlights played on him as 
he stood there, his face bandaged from the wound he re- 
ceived a few hours earlier, his nose under the bandages a 
blob of excruciating pain. To do this exalted him. Danger 
stimulates him. He is far too imaginative, I believe, not to 
be horribly depressed at times at the thought of being assas- 
sinated, and this depression might even find release in vin- 
dictive or angry decisions. But the real man is on trial 
with himself. He is braced by opposition. The word 
lache is the most contemptuous word in his vocabulary, as 
the word disciplina is perhaps his favorite. The fact that 


- his associates want him to move to the Palazzo Venezia 


where his apartments can be in the same building as his 
office, is a sign of their solicitude rather than his own. So 
it seems to the outsider. He owes to the war, I believe, 
this grip on his personality which comes to a man from 
conquering his nerves and his imagination. But this con- 
quest is over-exalted by him. ‘The war is therefore a hal- 
lowed experience for him, and he has savored his courage 
with too exclusive satisfaction. 

He has humor. When I asked him if Berini might not 
have to finish the building that Michelangelo had begun, 
he told me with a smile of the town to whom he had sent 
a message the day before saying he would deal with its case 
in 1932. The humor of this date, which was central for 
him, was utterly wasted on the Fascist editorial writers in 
the Roman papers. They are so busy interpreting Holy 
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Writ that they haven’t laughed for four years. But while 
Mussolini in private can thoroughly enjoy his own in- 
genuity, this wine, like most Italian wines, is not for ex- 
portation. 

Hence the photographic apparatus that faces his desk. 
Hence the seriousness with which he tells you that the 
Fascio is now the emblem of the state. His face is an 
ikon. He permits it. It is displayed by order on certain 
buildings. When you buy his photograph—and in an hour 
I bought 48 different poses—the salesman says, “Lo con- 
serve bene.” He is “the Father of the country, the fountain 
of grace.” ‘The technique of the Vatican is not beneath him. 


IS sane basis for running Italy as a one-man show 

can be apologized for by his pride and passion as an 
Italian, which is fundamental. When I told him I had seen 
the Italian colony at Agen in France, his face lighted up, 
he settled back in his chair saying, “Ah, this is interesting!” 
In regard to Italy he is no more monstrous than any captain 
of industry, who has never heard of the absurd democratic 
method of “councils” and “representation.” Mussolini 
grasps Italy as a whole. The vision at moments is specific 
and workmanlike. He controls it. Then, under the pres- 
sure of that tremendous ego of which he is the custodian, 
it is likely to break away from him, he is likely to mix up 
the quantitative with the qualitative, to smash the baby on 
the head so that it can be quiet eonugh for him to give it 
supper. I do not see this as cruelty and brutality in the 
first degree. I see it as one of the tragedies of his perhaps 
ungovernable nature. . 

In this struggle that he has undertaken to impose his will, 
Mussolini has no doubt given to his ego the rights, titles 
and privileges of creative integrity. To prove to himself 
that he has integrity, he vacillates between believing “all is 
permitted” and then, in an explosion when others say to 
him, “it is not permitted,” having his accés de violence. 

This is why he is malignant. This is why Amendola and 
Matteotti arise from their graves to accuse him. This is 
why, if he does not abandon his cold and aggressive formulae. 
he must push on toward the precipice. In short, he sorely 
needs conditions of political sanity which it is part of his 
egoism to deny himself. A man of this inordinate type 
needs to be surrounded by people who have some re- 
spect for the truth. His own 
shrewdness, which is great, 
is not enough. He is the sort 
of man who soars into theory 


much too easily, and who 
needs to be reminded by stable 
and prosaic advisers that 


statesmanship cannot become 
a psychological pantomime. 
But where are those ad- 
visors to be found? The Pope 
has his cardinals. The Presi- 
dent has his cabinet and his 
Washington correspondents. 
The more megalomaniac of 
Americans, such as the late 
J. P. Morgan, are limited in 
their czardom. But Mussolini, 
who has very little back to 
his head, who needs balance. 


MUSSOLINI, RED AND BLACK 


1| 
‘| 
is too impetuous and imperious a nature to tolerate the} 
i 
| 


criticism that can alone be his safeguard and his rudder. 

Every time in our conversation that I brought in the idea)! 
of critics and criticism, I saw that solemn look come into | 
his face with which wives are so familiar. He does not}} 
like the bit. Being a rather more intelligent man than} 
Roosevelt, he did not impinge on any small challenge to)! 
his pride, and I admired immensely his refusal to employ | 
the frock coat as a defence against inquiry. But his mech- || 
anism for rejecting criticism has been rationalized to an | 
alarming extent, just as his monopoly of every important || 
cabinet office is a psychological symptom far more than it is | 
an administrative necessity. “The man needs critics, and he 
has not got them. He is beginning to live in the most un- 
real of all worlds—as unreal as the world in which a 
poisonous fungus like Rasputin could come to its luxurious | 
perfection. By “unreal” I also mean impatient of humble 
human process. When you talk to Nansen about trans- 
planting 50,000 Greeks, you realize that Nansen is strictly 
aware of the roots below the surface. For Mussolini, on | 
the other hand, the transplantation of a million is credible. || 
He thinks in round numbers, like prospectus writers. He 
has in him that trait which led Lloyd George during the | 
peace treaty to put down his pudgy fingers somewhere on | 
the map of Asia Minor and say, “I must have this!” as if — 
it could be wrapped up and. delivered next morning. i 

This capacity for theory is natural to an Italian who © 
came into his political program in and through the World 
War. Yet at the mention of Lloyd George, I must con- 
fess, a smile hovers on Mussolini’s lips, and he breathes 
“socialisme denicotinisée’’ and a word that sounds remark- 
ably like “Mosley.” 

It is. this kind of proportion and comedy that makes 
one forget his hot brain, and believe he might be used 
for Italy. But he understands too well the art of the 
Black Hundreds, the muzzling of the press, the spy sys- 
tem, the pogrom. ‘Those who hail him as Caesar beckon 
him onward. There are few signs of positive action on 
the part of the Church, the Army or the Monarchy against 
this development. His machine is too powerful. His cal- 
culation and audacity are too brilliant. Sane as he 
sounds when one talks to him, the hero of Le Rouge et 
Le Noir glides out from under those brown eyes and reveals 
himself, not sly, not weak, not 
vicious, but eternally con- 
structing in terms of Italy the 
tragi-comedy of an egoism. 


APOLEON’S © egoism, 

plus the Napoleonic 
wars, reduced the stature of 
the French male by two inches. 
The Italians are already a 
very short people. I left 
Mussolini’s presence wishing 
that he had around him some 
associates who could talk the 
truth to him, instead of cam- 
eras and portrait-makers, in- 
stead of persons who are 
either licking his boots or 
waiting for a chance to step 
into them. 


Pre 


The Italy of Mussolini: reproduced from the drawing by Damiano Damiani published in La Rivista 
illustrata del Popolo d’Italia for November 1926 


“A Noi!” 


By ARNALDO MUSSOLINI 


No -more spirited or revealing spokesman for fascism could be found than 
Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of the premier. They have been associated in the 
editing of Il Popolo d’Italia ever since Benito Mussolini founded it in 1914. 
Once Benito became premier, Arnaldo became director and principal editor of 


the newspaper, which, in a certain way, is the official organ of the Fascist gov- 
ernment. His writing, widely current throughout Italy, 1s fresh and unhack- 


neyed beyond its borders. 


T is both significant and encouraging that 
our movement, sprung from the genius 
of one man, from his (faith in the destinies 
of the Italian people, and from that moral 
staunchness of his that might truly be called 
Roman, has become an object of study 

outside of the boundaries of Italy and even of Europe. 
History records movements which though led by men 


“A Not’ ts the Fascisti “Hail.” 


of unquestioned power and of mighty aspirations never 
could overstep their narrow bounds, and soon exhausted 
themselves. But fascism has already spread beyond the 
Italian borders. Some of its principles are being in- 
corporated in the fundamental doctrines of other states— 
monarchies and republics alike. They are relied upon 
to fix new bearings for the distressed and storm-tossed 
public consciousness that has issued from the World War. 
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The medieval background of fascism— 


ASCISM in its preliminary phase, was not mere reac- 
. tion to bolshevism. It came forward with a positive 
social content of its own. Patriotic fervor, desire for 
discipline, and voluntary acceptance of one’s own social and 
political rank were its distinctive features. It is not, however, 
my intention to minimize the bolshevik menace. Any one 
who lived through the stormy years that immediately 
followed the close of the World War _ understands 
how close we came to national disintegration. ‘The 
Russian revolution was overflowing westward. The red 
troops at the gates of Warsaw were pointing to more distant 
goals: to Germany, to the Balkans, to the Adriatic. Clever 
messengers of panic with their insensate doctrines were 
preparing the ground for the advent of bolshevism. In spite 
of the failure of socialistic attempts in Hungary, in 
Germany and in Vienna, people in Italy expected from 
day to day the dictatorship of workers and farmers. The 
occupation of the factories countenanced by Giolitti who, 
in the name of liberalism had dominated the public life 
of Italy ifor thirty years, showed clearly that the old 
organism was no longer capable of withstanding the im- 
patient attacks of destructive mobs. ‘The situation was 
critical. A counter movement was inevitable. 

Economic discontent, moreover, was aggravated by polit- 


PAgNO I!” 


Versailles, Italy had been crushed ; her rights were 
ignored, her aspirations derided. In the midst of 
this pervading abjectness, there was one sole flash ” 
of noble indignation: d’Annunzio’s occupation of 
Fiume. For the rest, craven renunciation, every- 
where, in everything. The government was even 
discussing the advisability of granting the Yugo- 


and demagogic poltroonery compelled us to aban- 
sacrifices we had undergone on its account, and 


brought a new civilization to that country ever 
harassed by alternating factions. Our 
colonial world too was astir. 
own in the ports of Tripoli and Bengasi. 

This advanced political decay was accompanied 
by a monetary derangement that was draining 
off the wealth of the entire country. 

In the midst of these dangers, and out of the 
ruins of all our hopes heroically entertained 
through the sacrifice of a victorious war, fascism 
arose as a movement of reaction inspired by 
patriotic exasperation. Benito Mussolini through 
the powerful call of his newspaper, Popolo 
d Italia, rallied round himself all the faithful of 
Italy who still believed in her destinies. 
draughted a brief constitution for this new or- 
ganization now called Fasci Italiani di Com- 
battimento which he hurled with every means, of 
violence or of persuasion, against red radicalism 
and against the ruling middle class which had 
proved itself woefully unequal to its task. 


HE years which had followed the proclama- 

tion of Italian unity and of Rome as the 
capital of the kingdom, should be studied by those 
who wish to understand the present situation. 
Italy matured her national consciousness in the light of her 
past history—her ancient military exploits, the majesty of 
Roman law, the toils and accomplishments of past genera- 
tions. The memory of Rome has ever been the main 
spiritual constituent of Italian nationalism. To this was 
added the glorious civilization that came to us from the 
city states. We felt that our Italic stock was not effete. 
We hoped that Italian unity would restore to our people 
something of their former grandeur. 

In fact, between 1870 and 1914 there were indications 
of an endeavor to enrich our modern life by reclaiming the 
heritage of our ancient civilization. But all those who 
tried to inspire the masses with a willingness to make 
modern Italy worthy of her past met repeatedly with in- 
vincible apathy if not with theoretical hostility. Liberalism 
held its own as the least harmful of political doctrines, 
while socialism, an importation from Germany and France, 
and imposed arbitrarily upon the Italian tradition, turned 
out to be a school for political corruption. There had come 
to be a huge abyss between the enthusiasm of the forerun- 
ners and the absenteeism of the masses, trained as they were 
to belief in the miraculous efficacy of socialistic dogma and 
at the same time lulled to inaction by the swift rotation 
of the alternating liberal and democratic governments. 


Slavs a border line at the very gates of Trieste, 
don Valona in Albania in spite of the enormous 
in spite also of the fact that our occupation had - 


little - 
We barely held our ~ 


He — 


ical disappointments and _ disillusionments. adl| 


| Views came only later as a consequence of the 
| World War and of the Fascist revolution. The 
| war was sentimentally explicable as the necessary 
condition for redeeming Trent and Trieste. It 
had its origin however in the fateful and obscure 
biddings of our social instinct which made it 
imperative for us to take part in it in order 
that we might afterwards join in the assises 
of peace on a par with the great powers of the 
world. 

It is unnecessary here to refer to our role in 
the war. The Italian people can by the mere force 
of figures give evidence of their heroism, of their 
power, of their sacrifices. This solemn testimony 
cannot possibly be waived; and the rights thus 
won should meet with due recognition. Italy in 
1918 was hopefully exalted by victory, and the 
joy of those days was bound up in the vision of 
a glorious and prosperous future that would surely 
arrive. 


T would be idle now to insist on the shameful 

conduct of the Socialists in the aftermath of 
the war, and on the inexplicable and sinful for- 
bearance of the liberals. Were we to enumerate 
all the wrongs committed by those who either 
through ignorance or through ill will harmed our 
country, we might almost be led to despair of the 
soundness and force of our race. Against this 
host of evil powers, the Fasces moved in arms 
bent upon stopping the systematic sabotage of the 
results of victory. We were weighed down, it is 
true, by a huge deficit in our budget, by an ex- 
cessive population, by adverse immigration laws 
in foreign countries, by the complete relaxation 
of all discipline, by disorder in all ranks of society, 
by the collapse of our public service, and by our diplomatic 
check at Versailles, so that those first months were full 
of anguish, full of indignant revolt against the sins of 
the socialists, and against the incompetence of the liberals, 
both of which increased as the situation grew worse. 
But the Fascists persevered in their devotion and in their 
violence. It may be difficult for Americans who have 
a different mentality from ours to comprehend and 
justify the phenomenon of violence. Violence when 
properly and opportunely employed has a moral con- 
tent of great value. In the period I am referring to, 
sermons, teachings, suasions were insufhcient and even 
futile. It soon appeared to the élite of thought and action 
that the only way to face the situation was to attack 
mightily and bodily the howling mobs of bolsheyvism. 
Courage was the guiding virtue of the Fascists; Italy was 
their goal, their leader and maker, J] Duce, Mussolini. We 
had innumerable martyrs, but we were ever accompanied 
by success as we stormed and destroyed the socialistic 
strongholds and the communistic chambers of labor. Soon, 
a sense of graver responsibility came upon our more rep- 
resentative men. ‘The obtuseness of the leaders of the op- 
position, however, their scorn for us, and even outside 
help, fortunately (as we see it now) prevented an exact 
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—and fascism’s modern stage 


appraisal of the forces of fascism. “The last Anti-Fascist 
attempt was the insensate general strike of July 1922, 
proclaimed with great apparatus of ‘force by the Socialists 
and by the other labor organizations. 

Then came the end. The government helplessly capitu- 
lated while the Fascists seized all the branches of the public 
services and operated the railroads, the postoffices, the tele- 
graphs; they maintained order.and discipline in the factories, 
in the cities and in the fields. The strikers beaten on every 
side confessed their defeat and scattered. 


HE exploits of fascism deserve recognition: they are 

great achievements of a political, military and syndical 
power. Even in the thickest of the fight, we realized the fun- 
damental importance of labor questions and of state authority. 
Without mincing its terms, fascism began at the very starz 
to oppose demagogic currents and to guard itself against 
the snares of liberalism. Those who misrepresent historical 
events afirm that at the time of the March on Rome, the 
red menace had come to an end. ‘This is false, for bol- 
shevism was still dangerously active; it had penetrated the 
small country towns; it was undermining our bureaucracy; 
it was tampering with our army and navy, and was not 
without influence on the Church. 
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The Liberal party, become powerless, had abandoned its 
post. Mr. Facta, three times empowered to form a ministry, 
could not with all his efforts keep his men together. In 
the meantime fascism was developing its leaders, was 
gathering its weapons, was hurling its legions on Rome. 

The seizure of the capital, 
which has been painted by rene- 
gades as a comfortable excursion, 
was instead a difficult feat of 
military preparation. Rome was 
the objective upon which the 
legions of the South, of Tuscany, 
of the Marches and of the 
Abruzzi converged, each com- 
manded by valiant leaders. Their 
followers were men of faith and 
enthusiasm—veterans and heroes 
of the World War. Their bold 
march did not meet with de- 
termined military resistance; but 
had that happened, measures had 
previously been taken to insure 
success. 

The Italian army, the glorious 
army of Vittorio Veneto, was not drawn into the fray. 
This example of rectitude worthy of serious consideration, 
was at the same time an indication of our future strength. 
For so long as the army refrains from. taking sides, and 


‘ 


solely obedient to its commander, develops skill and 
morale that is to be used only against a foreign enemy, the 
country is well protected and has nothing to fear. 

Fascism won its victory just in time. Italy was on the 
verge of collapse. The country was in such condition that 
if the historic march had been delayed a little longer, the 
soviets—alas! the liberal soviets—would have given Italy 
the last grotesque experiment of demagogy. 


TATESMEN and would-be political advisers should 

beware of preconceived notions. Before passing judg- 
ment the critic should familiarize himself with the history, 
the nature, the qualities, the aspirations of a people. A 
revolution likewise should not be appraised merely by the 
number of its victims or by its excesses: it should be 
studied serenely and without prejudice. 

No one, not even our worst enemy, will dare say that 
Mussolini after his victorious march on Rome and his 
assumption of full powers, had an easy task before him. 

The state was almost bankrupt; national cohesion had 
been reduced to a minimum, and the gravest internal 
problems were clamoring for a solution. Foreign countries 
were looking on, suspiciously. The party was reconstituting 
itself in watchful waiting; but the enemies of fascism, 
bent upon revenge and filled with hatred, were plotting 
to fall upon us from out of the masonic lairs, those typical 
dens of Italian plotters. Today there are facile critics who 
state that Mussolini would have done better had he, im- 
mediately after the march on Rome, proclaimed the excep- 
tional laws which were approved only recently, and em- 
ployed force to rid himself of his opponents, to break up 
hostile parties, and to form his cabinet out of uncompromis- 
ing Fascists. 

But Mussolini showed his superior statesmanship. He 
did not wish to repudiate certain elements of the old 
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Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of Il Duce 


.the northern people. 


| 


political forces. He thought that his determination, his self 
denial, his inspiring disinterestedness shown in his continuow 
activities and in his everyday tasks, would disarm his wors 
enemies, and bring about a sincere reconciliation. He no 
only thought thus but acted accordingly. 

The first result of Mussolini’ 
assumption of power was the re | 
turn of perfect discipline and o7 
orderly subordination. Americais) 
which enjoys a deserved emi 
nence and a merited fortune | 
owes its position not solely to 
the natural characteristics of ite» 
people but also to their sense of 
duty and to their obedience tc; 
laws. Our people on the other 
hand, wonderful as they are in‘| 
intellectual attainments, have 
ever been prone to insubordina- 
tion. It has been the task of this: 
new historic movement to de- 
velop in them a sense of disci- 
pline, to’. harmonize Latin in- 
spiration with the firmness of . 
Mussolini at all times an advocate 
and a living example of strenuous and disinterested activity, 
has proved himself the man for this task. 


ASCISM has been criticized for its lack of programs, — 


for the uncertainty of its principles, for its practice - 
of polishing up old theories and presenting them as new 
doctrines, for its tendency to live day by day tentatively. 
But programs are not to be traced by close scrutiny, like 
lodes of gold. A program is life itself in harmony with — 
past history and with well grounded future aspirations. 
Rigid schemes are better suited to -business concerns than 
they are to the life of a people. What is required is 


ideas, clear and simple, and above all, suited to the ethos _ 


of the people. Mussolini himself in a solemn and categorical 
afhirmation gave a central and fruitful idea. He set forth 
in these words the principle of all our action, the end of 
all our efforts: 

“Nothing outside of the State: All within the State: 
Nothing against the State.” 

Italians for too long a time had accustomed themselves 
to revile the nation. The role of the state was looked upon 
as that of the policeman and of the tax collector. It was 
high time that a loftier and truer conception be instilled in 
the minds of the people. None of those whose pride and 
fortune it was to be born Italians should ever again be 
allowed to feel that they were outside of, and hostile to, 
the state and the nation. The qualities of our race were 
and are priceless; it was simply a question of potentiating 
them through order and discipline. We have in our racial 
constituents all the elements of success. We have produced 
thinkers and creators of the highest order, inventors who 
have benefited the entire world; we have a working class, 
thrifty and sober and active, that has helped to build up 
many parts of the world. Fascism arose when Italians 
realized the high value of these past attainments, the 
persistence of the character that produced them, the neces- 
sity of making this an active force in the present and for 
the future. This realization (Continued on page 746) 
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the country. 
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‘lf inhabitants, a certain baker, once 


an anarchist, now a _ Fascist, 


man whom he charged with hav- 
ing induced his two daughters, 
both under age, to leave home. 
The Fascists attacked the young 
man, who, after being wounded 
in the legs, killed two of his 
assailants. 

On the pretext of avenging 


| their dead comrades, but really 


to assert their power over a 
compactly anti-Fascist city, the 
heads of the Turin Fascio on the 
following morning gave orders 
for a Fascist mobilization to 
carry out reprisals. A  detach- 
ment took possession of the head- 


- quarters of the Confederation of 


local Trade Unions (Camera del 
Lavoro) and set fire to the build- 
ing by means of an incendiary 
bomb. A workman, the secretary 
of the metal-workers, was drag- 
ged behind a motor lorry and 
his shapeless and unrecognizable 
corpse was abandoned in the 
street. 

At the same time, another 
“squad” appeared before the 
offices of the State Railway as 
the employes were leaving for 
dinner, and compelled the secre- 
tary of the Turin branch of the 
railwaymen’s union to get into 
their car, took him to the open 
country and shot him dead. 
Two other workers, Zurletti and 
Pochettino, were taken from their 
homes, in another car, and driven 
outside the city: one was killed, 
the other seriously wounded and 
left for dead. Even less ceremony 
was shown in the cases of 
Chiolero, a tramway conductor, 


ASCIST propaganda has spread the legend 
outside Italy that the re-establishment of 
public peace and justice is the greatest benefit 
which triumphant Fascism has bestowed upon 


History is very different. 


First, to go back to 1922. On the night of 
December 17, in Turin, a city of 400,000 


By GAETANO SALVEMINI 


and Anicono, a railwayman. 
prised at table, was shot down before the eyes of his wife 
and child. The latter was compelled to get out of bed and 
come into the street, where he was killed, while his wife 


The Reign of the Bludgeon 


The former, who was sur- 


and child were driven from their home in the night, and 


their furniture thrown out of the windows, saturated with 


petrol, and set on fire. Another workman, named Turizzo, 


Gaetano Salvemini 


The Case Against Fascism 

Scores of American audiences 
have in the past few weeks listened 
to this Italian scholar who in 1925 
was thrown into prison by the Fas- 
cists, and resigned from his chair of 
history at Florence. Not since Ma- 
zaryk came to us with his plea for 
Czech aspirations have we had his 
counterpart among us. Fascism 
turned the teacher of history into a 
passionate exponent of liberalism. 

How Professor Salvemini turns 
the technique of the historian to ac- 
count in his indictment of dictator- 
ship, this article reveals. He doc- 
uments his charges, and the man and 
his message deserve a hearing in a 
country which has ever given ear to 

champions of human liberty. 
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was awakened, motored into the country, and killed by 
a blow from a bludgeon which split his skull. 


It would serve no good pur- 
pose to continue this enumeration 
of atrocities. It was an orgy of 
bloodshed.* The Fascist chief- 
tain, Brandimarte, declared in an 
interview published by the Secolo 
[December 20, 1922] that he 
himself had ordered and organ- 
ized these reprisals, “‘to inflict a 
terrible lesson on the revolu- 
tionaries of Turin.” 


Out of a list of three hundred 
revolutionaries [he said to somé 
journalists on the same day] 
twenty-four were selected and en- 
trusted to the best “squads” for 
punishment. 


One journalist remarked that 
the official list of dead totalled 
only fourteen. Brandimarte re- 
plied: 


The Po will deliver up the re- 
maining bodies, if it chooses, un- 
less they are found in ditches or 
ravines or in the brushwood on 
the hills around ‘TTurin—except 
two who escaped. 


None of those responsible for 
the bloodshed was arrested or 
tried. 

Five days later an amnesty 
wiped out all crimes, including 
murder, if they had been com- 
mitted with a “national aim.” 
In the explanatory memorandum 
which prefaced the decree this 
was explicitly defined as'a ““Fas- 
cist aim.’ Thus the Turin mur- 
derers, having had a Fascist aim, 


* Repaci, La Strage di Torino (“The 
Carnage in urin’’) Milan, Societa 
Editrice “‘Avanti,’”’ 1924. At the time, no 
paper dared to give an account of these 
facts for fear of being sacked by the 
Fascists. But in the summer of 1924, 
after the Matteotti murder, the moral 
revolt in the country rendered the 
Fascists powerless for a few months. 
The papers profited by this short period 
of liberty to recall many of the crimes 
about which they had up till then ob- 
served an enforced silence. None of 
Repaci’s statements have been challenged 
or contradicted. 
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were included in the amnesty. In a speech made in Turin 
on January I, 1923, the Fascist member of parliment, De 
Vecchi, under-secretary of state in Mussolini’s cabinet, said: 


“Yes, the reaction of a few days ago was necessary: and 

though I was not here, I accept the responsibility for all that 
happened.” 
In January 1923, Brandimarte was appointed to the post 
of consul of the Volunteer Militia for National Defence, a 
rank equal to that of colonel in the army, while De Vecchi 
was first made general of the militia, then given the 
title of count, and subsequently appointed governor of 
Somaliland. 

It may be argued that these happenings at Turin a few 
weeks after the “March on Rome,” should be regarded as 
the last upheavals of the revolutionary movement which 
preceded the Fascist conquest of the government; some 
landslips were unavoidable in the early months of the 
“new era.” 

Then let us go forward four years; which brings us to 


last autumn. 
| 976 After the attempts on Mussolini’s life made 
e by the dissident Fascist Anteo Zamboni at 
Bologna on October 31, 1926, the “propaganda” sent out to 
the world announced that Mussolini had given orders to his 
friends that ‘“‘no one must lose his head.” 
The immediate results of the Duce’s command was that 
the high Fascist personages who were in the car following 
his, took part themselves in the lynching of Zamboni. One 


UNDER THE WINDOWS OF PALAZZO CHIGI 


The day after Amendola’s death, a Fascist mob looted the office of his paper, 
Il Mondo, and made a demonstration before Mussolini’s residence 
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of them, Signor Arconovaldo Buonaccorsi, cut the boy” 
throat with his dagger. Signor Balbo, under-secretary for 

« e . A 
national economy, shot twice at the agonized body. “The! \ 


forthwith to the hospital (Corriere della Sera, November 2, >“ 
O20). As 

The day following, in a speech before a Fascist assembly | 
at Milan, the treasurer general of the Fascist Party, Signor | 
Marinelli, (who had been charged with being a promoter 
of the murder of Matteotti, and amnestied on July 31, |, 
1925) reported that the first words of the Duce after the ;\;j 
attempt made on his life were these, “It must be made i 
known throughout Italy and the whole world that the 
assailant was lynched.” Signor Turati, secretary of the | 
Party, was quoted as saying that “as a sequel to this first” ] 
act of justice carried out at Bologna, all moral accomplices | 
must be struck at inexorably.” Now at Bologna, 2,000 |j7, 
“moral accomplices” had been imprisoned during the days | i 
preceding the apotheosis of the Duce. (Who could have iti 
foreseen that the danger would rise from among the rank 
and file of the Fascists themselves?) Thus the ‘‘raw mate- i 
rial” on which the Fascists could carry out the Duce’s | 
orders, was lacking in Bologna, where, in consequence, few |, , 
acts of violence took place. Not so elsewhere: 


ILAN. The printing premises of the Communist paper, |i 

L’Unita, were looted and burned, as were the premises | 
of the Socialist paper Avanti, the headquarters of the Trade | 
Union Council (or rather, of what remains of that once power- _ |! 
ful body), the offices of the publishing com- — |! 
pany La Coltura, the offices or private >|: 
houses of six deputies. The timber yard || 
of Mazzocchi at Lambrate (a suburb of | 
Milan), was burned and destroyed. The 
workmen Suardi, Bersani, and Barilati, were 
killed. Two members of Parliament, Ben- | | 
tini and Reposi, and nineteen citizens, whose : | 


names are known, were more or less savage- | 
ly cudgelled. .| 
ERGAMO. The secondary school || 
teacher Fachery and _ the lawyer || 


Briolini were flogged. The Fascists looted | 
the house of Count Secco Suardo, beat him 
and forced him to sign a declaration that : 
no violence had been done to him. Signor ~ 
Gavazzeni, a member of Parliament, was y 
dragged out of his house, spat at along the bi 
streets, and taken outside the city to a place _ 
where a gallows had been erected. The 
Fascists put a noose round his neck as if 
they were about to hang him. Before let- 
ting him go, they nearly beat him to death. 


OMO. The Fascists got hold of many 

of the opposition and painted their 
faces in three colors; among them the pro- 
prietor of a clock factory at Monte Olim- 
pino, the proprietor of a cement factory at 
Pontechiano, and Commendatore Rosasco, 
one of the leading silk weavers of the dis- 
trict. The houses of Signor Noseda, a : 
member of Parliament, of the lawyer P| 
Beltramini-Frontini, and of the priest Primo 
Noiana, were sacked. The latter was 
severely bludgeoned and the three victims 
were put in prison for three days. 


! REVISO. The Fascists destroyed the 
premises of the chemist Fanoli, the offices 
of the lawyers Grollo and Visentini, the 


ngineering works of the brothers Ronfini, and the clinic of 
Joctor Bergamo, member of parliament. Before setting fire 
o this latter building, the Fascists forcibly transferred the 
orty patients to the town hospital; three of the sick men died 
m the way. The brothers Ronfini were dragged through the 
treets with ropes round their necks, spat upon, and whipped 

unidst shouts and insults; outside the city, they were placed 
eat yeneath a gallows, and for the last time, flogged. 


ENICE. The premises and offices of the papers IJ Gaz- 
zettino were wrecked and the chambers of the lawyer 
ornoldi, also the offices of the engineers Samasso, Fano, and 
: Carli, and that of Commendatore Grubisich. The sub-editor 


‘all, save one, were wrecked. 


RENTO. The Fascists wrecked the offices of the Azione 
Cattolica (headquarters of the Christian-Democratic Or- 
| ganizations), the offices and printing press of the paper Nuovo 
“) Trentino, and the headquarters of the Sindacato Agrario In- 
!j dustriale, which is the centre of all the Chris- 
i] tian-Democratic Cooperatives of the district. 


ENOA. ‘The printing presses of the 

paper JI Lavoro were completely 
wrecked and the Fascists tried to sack the 
house of the ex-deputy, Francesco Rossi, 
when a group of carabineers, soldiers and 
customs officials, appeared. Two Fascists 
and one carabineer were killed and twenty 
wounded. ‘The Fascists abandoned the en- 
terprise for the moment; but the day after, 
Mussolini dismissed the chief of police at 
Genoa, for having protected the house of 
an anti-Fascist. On November 3, the Fas- 
cists returned to Rossi’s house, threw all 
the furniture into the street’ and set fire to 
it with petrol. They likewise wrecked and 
burned six other houses and numberless peo- 
ple were beaten in the streets. 


OME. The Fascists wrecked the prem- 

ises of the newspapers Mondo, Risorgi- 
mento, and Voce Republicana; those of the 
Reformist Socialist Party, of the Intransigent 
Socialist Party, of the Republican Party, 
the headquarters of the International Con- 
federation of Transport, the Morara print- 
ing premises and the houses of the journalists 
Cianca, Giannini, Mrs. Olga Lerda-Olberg, 
General Bencivenga, member of parliament, 
Signor Sardelli, member of parliament, Signor 
Ferrari, ex-grand master of the Freemasons, 
Signori Campanozzi and Bombacci, ex- 
members of parliament, and Signor Zanerini, 
secretary of the Reformist Socialist Party. 
Several shops in the suburbs were also loot- 
ed. While some Fascists were wreaking 
havoc in the house of Signor Cianca, others 
loaded furniture, clothes and linen on to a 
lorry, and departed for an unknown desti- 
nation. This is how Mrs. Lerda-Olberz 
describes the house in which she lived, after 
the punitive expedition: “Four carabineers 
mount guard, and the public gazes curiously 
through the empty windows at the devasta- 
tion and disorder within. A sight like this 
in one of the principal streets of the new 
Rome! ‘The capital has a garrison of sev- 
eral tens of thousands of men. However, 
it was not possible to prevent an attack, of 
which warning had been received two hours 
previously, against a house in which there 
were only a man of seventy, three women, 
and a little girl.” 
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APLES. The Fascists sacked the houses of the follow- 


ing: Senator Benedetto Croce, ex-minister, the philos- 
opher of world renown; the members of Parliament Rodino, 
ex-minister, Labriola, ex-minister, Presutti, professor of the 
University, Bracco, the well-known dramatist, Lucci, Janfolla, 
Sandulli; of the journalists, Scaglione, Marvasi, Scarfoglio; 
and of the citizens Bordiga, Colozza, Pistolesi. Labriola’s 
library, rich in work on economics, and that of Bracco, which 
was one of the finest theatrical collections in Italy, were both 
entirely ruined. Signor Labriola’s son, a boy of fourteen, was 
taken unawares at home, undressed; he was dragged about 
the streets, and savagely whipped. 


Milan, Bergamo, Como, Treviso, Venice, Trento, Genoa, 
Rome, Naples are only 9 of the 73 most important towns of 
Italy. Then there are the other 9,200 towns of lesser im- 
portance. Who will ever succeed in making a full account 
of the outrages committed throughout the whole of Italy? 
The arrests were innumerable: not among those who looted, 
wounded, and killed, but among the victims of these pogroms. 


-Nitti, i 

. 1 

in enaziona del Fasrisina 
Aero te Kar 6 oo 
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Blots 


BEFORE THE ASSAULT ON MATTEOTTI 


Provocative article in the Milan _Popolo d’ Italia, reproduced in the Rome 
Impero. The article called for a “concrete reply’ to Matteotti’s speech. Photo- 
stat of text in Mussolini’s handwriting. Original in hands of Signor Fasciolo, 
formerly secretary to the premier; now an exile in France. Translation on page 749 
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The foreign papers, affliated to the propaganda, took good 
care to ignore all that had happened in Italy during these 
terrible days, or gave only vague indications. In compensa- 
tion they carefully reported that Mussolini gave orders to 
his friends that “no-one must lose his head,” and that he 
was “quite satisfied with the state of order generally pre- 
vailing.” 


HE large scale operations, by which the Fascists ter- 

rorize cities and whole districts, are only a small 
fraction of the measures by which the Party maintains itself 
in power. Giacomo Matteotti in his book, A Year of 
Fascist Domination, occupies forty-two octavo pages in set- 
ting out in summary form the list of assaults committed 
from November 1922 to October 1923: there are over 
2,000 cases of murders, woundings more or less severe, beat- 
ings, forcible administration of castor oil, decrees of banish- 
ment, illegal seizure and burning of newspapers, wrecking 
of private houses and offices, etc. 

Among the operations having for their aim “the teaching 
of lessons” to individuals or special groups, particular in- 
terest attaches to the outrages committed against members of 
parliament or candidates for elections. 

One of the first members who was taught the danger of 
withholding full and entire approval from the working of 
the Fascist regime was Misuri, a dissident Fascist. On the 
evening of May 29, 1923, he was very nearly cudgelled to 
death for having ventured to deliver a speech in the Cham- 
ber criticizing, not the Duce himself, but some of his most 
intimate co-adjutors. 

On the evening of November 29, 1923, the Fascists in- 
vaded and wrecked 
the house of the ex- 
Prime Minister, Sig- 
nor Nitti, in Rome. 
Of five hundred 
armed Fascists who, 
in the midst of one 
of the most densely 
populated districts of 
Rome, carried out this 
exploit, not one was 
arrested, not one was 
prosecuted, though the 
police had ample time 
to intervene. The Fas- 
cist Corriere Sabino 
of November 30 made 
this comment: 


The political secre- 
tary of the Rome 
Fascio declared that 
the capital cannot tol- 
erate the affront of 
Nitti’s presence, and that tomorrow Fascism all over Italy will 
learn the news that the days of combat are perhaps near for 
which all are already prepared and resolute. 


Amendola 


Signor Giovanni Amendola, an ex-minister (in England he 
would have been a follower of Mr. Baldwin), received two 
successive “lessons.” The first was administered at 10 A. M. 
on December 26, 1923, in one of the most frequented streets 
of Rome, the Via Francesco Crispi. Five men who had 
been following him in a motor car attacked him with bludg- 
eons from behind. Vico Perrone, a sergeant of the militia, 
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in a letter of June 29, 1924, confessed that he had bee 
ordered to carry out the bludgeoning by the militia consu 
Candelori: 


I was impressed with the mention of Signor Amendola 
name: but I personally made sure that His Excellency Musso 
lini himself required this to be done. Discussions followey 
with His Excellency General De Bono, who was particula 
in directing that Signor Amendola should merely be beaten. 


The second “lesson” was administered to Signor Amendol® | 
on July 20, 1925. He had gone for a cure to the bathi| 
at Montecatini. 
Fascists summoned by telephone from all the villages aroune) 
laid siege to his hotel, demanding that he should leave a¥ 
once. He was obliged to leave by motor car. 
of night a gang of Fascists who had been lying in wait for 


the car attacked it at Serravalle, on the road from Mon- | 


tecatini to Pistoia. “They struck Amendola savagely on the 
head, face, arms and breast. When he left for Pistoia, his 
motor car was accompanied by a car filled with carabinieri; 
but this second car disappeared before the assault took place. 


Needless to say, no arrest was made; and if any prosecution’ | 


had been started it would have been stopped by the amnesty 
of July 31, 1925. The announcement of this amnesty had 
been made already by Signor Farinacci, the general secre- 


tary of the Fascist party, at the end of May 1925, in his | 


punity. 


Amendola never recovered. After two operations neces-— 
sitated by his injuries he died on April 7, 1926. The fol-— 
lowing day both his home and the offices of his paper, J] _ 


Mondo, in Rome, 
were looted. The Fas- 


exploit, went to make 
a demonstration in 
honor of Mussolini, 
under the windows of 


his official residence, 
the Palazzo Chigi. 


HE outrage on 

Signor Forni, a 
candidate for parlia- 
ment, was described 
by the public prose- 
cutor of Milan in the 
request which he pre- 
sented to parliament 
in December 1924, 
for leave to prosecute 
the Deputy Giunta. 
[The latter in his 
function as general secretary of the Fascist Party had given 
order for the operations] : 


Matteotti 


On the afternoon of March 12, 1924, during the electioneer- 
ing campaign, a group of about twenty persons armed with 
clubs surrounded Captain Cesare Forni and Signor Guido 
Giroldi, an accountant, at the exit of the Central Station at 
Milan on the arrival side. They had just arrived from Vige- 
vano with Signor Raimondo Sala, ex-mayor of Alessandria. 
Giroldi was wounded in the head, his left arm fractured. Cap- 
tain Forni received many blows, one on the left side of the 
head with injury to the mastoidal (Continued on page 748) 


On the news of his arrival, a thousane | 


) 
| 


In the deac! 


-paper, Cremona Nuova, so that for two months the Fascists | 
felt free to do whatever they liked with assurance of im-~ 


cists, after having ac- — 
complished this latter — 
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Courtesy of the Ainslee Galleries 


ROM its classic origin as a hill town, me- 
dieval Rome grew up in the valley where 
the people huddled to get the water from 
the Tiber when their hill sources, tapped 
by the ancient aqueducts, were cut off. The 
narrow, twisting streets which modern trams 
and busses make so dangerous date from this period. Back 
in the seventies a few wider streets were laid but the needs 
of the city as a whole with its increasing population were 
not considered. 

Enter Fascism, with its dynamics, its reappropriation of 
the imperial tradition, its dramatization of the past as a 
symbol of the future, and its prowess in modern engineer- 
ing. In his article on p. 718 Signor Oppo expresses the 
feeling which gave rise to the plans for the New Rome. 
Extremely practical changes are suggested in the five-year 
program, which includes zoning, a park system surrounding 
the city proper, and adequate facilities for the functioning 
of a continental capital. One year of the five has passed. 

According to the outlines of Marcello Piacentini, the 
architect, the plan is three-fold: first, to make suitable 
traffic facilities and to provide for expansion for the 
metropolis that is visioned for the future; second, to pre- 
serve the beauties of the ancient buildings and monuments, 
and open up vistas; and third, to allow for excavations. 


Rome: a painting from a dirigible by Gino Albieri 


The New Rome 


Main thorough-fares are to be cut to coordinate means 
of communication in the city and give access to the envi- 
rons; the railroad station is to be moved to one end of the 
city and the place now occupied by the tracks turned into 
a grand boulevard; governmental buildings, the post and 
telegraph offices, banks and the like are to be moved from 
the vicinity of the Piazza Colonna to the present geograph- 
ical center, near the Piazza Berberini. Part of the main 
artery ending in the Piazza di Popolo will be a tunnel so as 
to leave undisturbed the historic gate of the Piazza. Re- 
calling weary steps in the hot sun, pilgrims will be grateful 
for the proposal that the trams are to be taken from the 
front of St. Peter’s and run up to the two side entrances. 
The Augusteo which Labroca (p. 716) credits with being 
an essential factor in the musical revival will be made visible. 
(Visitors to Rome will remember that only a tiny piece of 
this structure can be seen through a private courtyard.) 

The sketches on the following page give an idea of the 
artistic manner in which the buildings and squares are being 
planned and the drawings of school and maternity center 
evidence the care taken in adapting the type of architecture 
to the neighborhood. Only modern houses are to be razed. 

The aspiration of Fascist enthusiasts is to pour into the 
bottle of historic Rome—without damage to its heritage— 
the modern wine of their idealism. M. A. 
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f The “New Rome” with park systems, new lines of transportation and all 
modern improvements, planned 1926 
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Plan for a new elementary school 


A plan for lengthening the avenue 
Marco Minghetti to improve traffic 
facilities 


Perspective drawing of a great zone of ‘Grande-Roma” 
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Ingant welfare building Excavations in the Augustan Forum, fostered by the Fascisti 
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Faith and Works of Fascism 


By ALFREDO ROCCO 


NES Bem 


Minister of Justice 


ASCISM is a new regime; it is the Italy of 
Vittorio Veneto which, having risen to a 
position of complete independence among 
the Great Powers, now through the revolu- 
tion of the Black Shirts securely proceeds 
towards unfailing success. 

In its international relations, the Fascist regime has to 
some extent and as far as possible eliminated certain ex- 
ceedingly harmful effects of the Treaty of Versailles, thus 
rendering possible, for example, the annexation of Fiume. 
In addition to this, by various international agreements 
and through a dignified foreign policy which tends to re- 
affirm the status of Italy as a great European and Mediter- 
ranean power, it works for the establishment of peace in 
Europe and for the economic expansion of the Italians, who 
could not be hemmed in within their boundaries without 
damage to themselves and without danger to their peaceful 
international relations. 

Internally, the Fascist regime has strongly consolidated 
its program of moral, political and economic reconstruc- 
tion, by means of a national discipline which enables the 
Government to carry on vast reforms in the fields of legis- 
lation and administration, production and labor. This 
mental and moral discipline rendered possible the important 
legislation on the collective contracts of labor, the balancing 
of the Budget and all those provisions already enacted or 
in course of enactment which are the manifestations of a 
financial policy, of which the object is the reduction of 
paper circulation, the improvement of the commercial 
budget-sheet (import-export), the revaluation of money and 
developments in agriculture, industries and commerce. Led 
by a firm hand, the Italian people are steadily working 
without strikes, fully appreciating the greatness of the task 
which has been set to them by the Fascist revolution. 

All the Fascist Government has thus accomplished or is 
about to accomplish—as for example, the reform of all the 
codes: the penal code, penal procedure code, commercial 
code, code of civil procedure, civil code, maritime code 
(these are well advanced)—constitutes the realization of 
a new political doctrine, on the basis of which Fascism works 
for the complete renovation of everything that affects the 
national life. Fascism in fact possess its own political 
doctrine, which clearly distinguishes it from other regimes 
or political parties. Considered as action, it is a typically 
Italian phenomenon and acquires a universal validity be- 
cause of the existence of this coherent and organic doctrine. 


HE Fascist doctrine constitutes an integral doctrine of 
the community and is in absolute contrast to the individ- 
ualism of the Liberals, Democrats and Socialists. It replaces 
the old atomistic and mechanical state theory with an 
organic and historic concept. When I say organic I do 
not wish to convey the impression that I consider society 


ae iy 
as an organism after the manner of the so-called “organic |, 
| 


E 


theories of the state’; but rather to indicate that the social 
groups as fractions of the species receive thereby a life 
and scope which transcend the scope and life of the in- 
dividuals identifying themselves with the history and 
finalities of the uninterrupted series of generations. This 
organic concept of the state gives to society a continuous 


life over and beyond the existence of the several individuals. - 
Liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism look upon social 


groups as aggregates of living individuals; for Fascism 


they are the recapitulating unity of the indefinite series of ); 
generations. For Liberalism, society has no purposes other © 
than those of the members living at a given moment. For — 


Fascism, society has historical and immanent ends of 


preservation, expansion, improvement, quite distinct from}; 
those of the individuals which at a given moment compose || 
it, so distinct in fact that they may even be in opposition. | 
Hence the necessity, for which the older doctrines make ‘} 
little allowance, of sacrifice, even up to the total immola- . 


tion of individuals, in behalf of society; hence the true ex- 
planation of war, eternal law of mankind, interpreted by 
the liberal-democratic doctrines as a degenerate absurdity 
or as mad monstrosity. 


| 


OR Liberalism, the individual is the end and society the 

means; nor is it conceivable that the individual, con- 
sidered in the dignity of an ultimate finality, be lowered to 
mere instrumentality. For Fascism, society is the end, in- 
dividuals the means, and its whole life consists in using 
individuals as instruments for its social ends. The state 
therefore guards and protects the welfare and development 
of individuals not for their exclusive interest, but because 
of the identity of the needs of individuals with those of 
society as a whole. We can thus accept and explain institu- 
tions and practices, which like the death penalty, are con- 
demned by Liberalism in the name of the preeminence of 
individualism. 

The fundamental problem of society in the old doctrines 
is the question of the rights of individuals. It may be the 
right to freedom as the Liberals would have it; or the right 
to the government of the commonwealth as the Democrats 
claim it, or the right to economic justice, as the Socialists 
contend; but in every case it is the right of individuals, or 
groups of individuals (classes). Fascism on the other hand 
faces squarely the problem of the right of the state and 
of the duty of individuals. Individual’s rights are only 
recognized in so far as they are implied in the rights of the 
state. In this preeminence of duty we find the highest 
ethical value of Fascism. 

This, however, does not mean that the problems raised 
by the other schools are ignored by fascism. It means simply 
that it faces them and solves them differently, as, for exam- 
ple, the problem of liberty. 
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There is a Liberal theory of freedom, and there is a 
‘ascist concept of liberty. For we, too, maintain the neces- 
Jity of safeguarding the conditions that make for the free 
evelopment of the individual; we, too, believe that the 
)ppression of individual personality can find no place in the 
Joodern state. We do not, however, accept a bill of rights 
‘vhich tends to make the individual superior to the state 
‘nd to empower him to act in opposition to society. 


HAT I say concerning civil liberties applies to eco- 
nomic freedom as well. Fascism maintains that in 
he ordinary run of events economic liberty serves the social 


nitiative the task of economic development both as to pro- 
Huction and as to distribution; that in the economic work 
ndividual ambition is the most effective means for obtaining 
he best social results with the least effort. By the Liberals, 
‘freedom is recognized in the interest of the citizens; the 
}Fascists grant it in the interest of society. 

ll) What I have said concerning political and economic 
‘i@liberalism applies also to democracy. The latter envisages 
"Sfundamentally the problem of sovereignty. Fascism does 
“also, but in an entirely different manner. Democracy vests 
“sovereignty in the people, that is to say, in the mass of 
‘Shuman beings. Fascism discovers sovereignty to be inherent 
jin society when it is juridically organized as a state. De- 
jmocracy therefore turns over the government of the state 
‘to the multitude of living men that they may use it to 
further their own interests; fascism insists that the gov- 
ernment be entrusted to men capable of rising above their 
own private interests and of realizing the aspirations of 
the social collectivity, considered 
in its unity and in its relation 
to the past and future. 


burposes best; that it is profitable to entrust to individual | 
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to his heirs the results of his labors. The dispersion of capital 
means the end of production since capital, no matter who 
owns it, is always an indispensable tool of production. Col- 
lective organization of production is followed therefore by the 
paralysis of production since, by eliminating from the pro- 
ductive mechanism the incentive of individual interest, the 
product becomes rarer and more costly. Socialism then, as 
experience has shown, leads to increase in consumption, to 
the dispersion of capital and therefore to poverty. Of what 
avail is it, then to build a social machine which will more 
justly distribute wealth if this very wealth is destroyed by 
the construction of this machine? Socialism committed an 
irreparable error when it made of private property a matter 
of justice while in truth it is a problem of social utility. The 
recognition of individual property rights, then, is a part of 
the fascist doctrine not because of its individual bearing, 
but because of its social import. 

But though the socialistic solution is rejected, the prob- 
lem left by socialism cannot be allowed to remain unsolved 
with detriment to justice but above all with serious damage 
to public peace and to the authority of the state, as liberal 
and democratic regimes do. ‘The unchecked and unbridled 
self-defense of classes which manifest itself in lockouts, 
strikes, boycotts and sabotage leads to anarchy. The fas- 
cist doctrine enacts class justice which is a fundamental 
necessity of modern life, but it does away with self-defense 
of classes which, as the self-defense of barbaric times, is the 
source of disorder and civil war. 

Set forth in this way, the problem admits of only one 
solution: the realization of justice between classes by 
means of the State. The state, specific organ of justice for 
many centuries has made _in- 
dividual self-defense illicit, and 
substituted for it state justice. 


As for socialism, the Fascist 
| doctrine frankly recognizes that 
| the problem raised by it as to the 
‘relations between capital and 
labor is a very serious one, per- 
| haps the central one of modern 
life. What fascism does not 
| countenance is the collectivistic 
solution proposed by the: Social- 
) ists. The chief defect of the 
socialistic method has been clear- 
ly demonstrated by the exper- 
ience of the last few years. It 
does not take into account hu- 
man nature, it is therefore out- 
side of reality, in that it will not 
recognize that the most power- 
ful spring of human activities 
_ lies in individual self-interest and 
that therefore the elimination 
from the economic field of this 
interest results in complete pa- 
ralysis. The suppression of pri- 
vate ownership of capital carries 
with it the suppression of capi- 
tal itself, for capital is formed 
by savings and no one will want 
to save, but will rather con- 
sume all he makes if he knows 
he cannot keep and hand down 


“The Word Become Flesh” 


Following Signor Rocco’s address at Perugia on 
the Politial Doctrine of Fascism, Mussolini wrote 
him: 

“T have just read your magnificent address 
which I endorse throughout. You have pre- 
sented in a masterful way the doctrine of 
Fascism. For Fascism has a doctrine, or, if 
you will, a particular philosophy with re- 
gard to all the questions which beset the 
human mind today. All Italian Fascists 
should read your discourse and derive from 
from it both the clear formulation of the 
basic principles of our program as well as 
the reasons why Fascism must be systemat- 
ically, firmly, and rationally inflexible in its 
uncompromising attitude towards other 
parties. Thus and only thus can the word 
become flesh and the ideas be turned into 


deeds.” 


This address, translated by Professor Dino 
Bigongiari of Columbia University, has been 
distributed as Bulletin No. 223 of the Bureau 
of International Conciliation of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace (Octo- 
ber 1926). In several passages in this article, 
Signor Rocco paralleled his authoritative 
Perugia address; and in these passages Dr. 
Bigongiari’s brilliant translation of that text 
has been employed, the reader being refer- 
red to the pamphlet for his full argument. 


With a view to solving this 
important problem, fascism 
has created its syndicalism and 
a legislation on which the 
whole attention of the world is 
fixed. 

The suppression of self-defense 
of classes does not signify the 
suppression of the defense of 
classes, which is a necessary ele- 
ment of economic and modern 
life. The organization of ‘classes 
is therefore a fact and a neces- 
sity, and as such cannot be ig- 
nored by the state, but it must 
be disciplined, controlled and in- 
corporated in the state. Instead 
of being an extra-legal organ of 
defense, as it has been hitherto, it 
is now an organ of legal protec- 
tion, which will soon become 
judicial defense. 


HIS is how under fascism, 

the syndicate, from a revolu- 
tionary instrument, as it was in 
Socialistic syndicalism, has become 
an instrument of judicial and 
extra-judicial legal defense of 
the producing classes. 


The Political System of Fascism 


By OLIVIERIO ZUCCARINI 


TALY has no lib- 


eral tradition. J,a Critica Politica—one of the few Person, often taking their nami 
The liberal og independent journals left in Italy, ohn from this nee aeey the 
ment was SOI. this article seas written and sent tous oo ee ae 
and died with the . : a, os oly of a small clique and the, 
in September. Since then it 1s reported 
movement for h ee hie Te vicissitudes of the government, , 
unity. The Italian State did not to " ave suspen € pu ca 10n. nm "1S were those of the dictator. Ever | 
arise out of the free choice and Ortlliant and objective analysis of the the government of  Giolitti, | 


with the collaboration of all 
Italians but was formed around 
the old Kingdom of Piedmont 
which gradually by way of suc- 
cessive annexations extended its 
dominion over the entire penin- 
sula. As early as 1848, the Con- 
stitution granted the Piedmontese 
by King Carlo Alberto was 
looked upon by contemporaries 
with little favor in view of the very lukewarm liberalism 
which had inspired it. This Constitution still remains un- 
changed, and through it—that is, as regards spirit and 
form—fascism has been able to bring about the innovations 
and transformations which have caught the attention of 
the world. 

The political system of Piedmont, which thus became the 
Italian State, was copied after that of Napoleon—a system 
which could be defined as despotism masquerading as liberty. 
King Carlo Alberto in fact gave the Piedmontese the right 
of electing a Chamber of Deputies (this was the mask) but 
by its side he formed a second Chamber of Senators, nomi- 
nated exclusively by the king and with the same rights. 
The deputies had temporary and revocable functions and 
were elected by a very restricted body of voters. ‘The sen- 
ators were chosen from a fixed category (nobles, those with 
annuities, old.functionaries et cetera) and were nominated 
for life. The king then reserved for himself all the rights 
of war and peace besides those of choosing, nominating and 
recalling the ministers (executive power). ‘The character- 
istic of this system became a great concentration of functions 
and powers in the central authority. In order to keep local 
life (even in the smallest administrative affairs) in direct 
dependence upon the Government, Italy was divided into 
sixty-nine (now seventy-five) provinces and at the head of 
each province was placed a representative of the govern- 
ment, called a prefect, upon whom everything hung. Thus 
it is not to be wondered at that Italy is the most bureau- 
cratic state in the world: 511,000 employees in a state of 
40,000,000 citizens! 

Upon this system Italian political life developed for sixty 
years. Practically the Chamber of Deputies was a tool in 
the hands of the executive power. Since everything de- 
pended upon the latter, the government could easily have 
a chamber elected which would act as was most convenient 
for it. For this reason political parties with liberal prin- 
ciples were not formed and citizens took little interest in 
public affairs. Instead parties were almost exclusively per- 
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Oliviero Zuccarino was director of 


origins of the Fascist state, he traces the 
dictatorship of Mussolini back to the 
pseudo - self - government 
Piedmontese by King Carlo Alberto, 
back to that scheme of “despotism mas- 
querading as liberty, 

copied from Napoleon. 


termined by the war itself. 


what the political system of fascism consists. 
tained has been an increasingly important influence in 
Fascism has thus developed to the highest degree the char- 
acteristic of the Italian state which.was copied after the 
dominates not only the political but the economic, social and 


complicated by the interference of the state in many 
things 
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sonal, that is, formed around oni 


which many people today believe | 
can be described as liberal, was! 
actually a dictatorship lasting: | 
twelve years. 

Only after the war did thee 
system undergo a great. crisis, the | 
causes of which were manifold. 
On the one hand, were the spirit- 
ual confusion and the ferment of | 
aspirations and of new needs deal 
On the other hand, were the— 
two electoral innovations introduced during the period | 
1913-19: universal suffrage and proportional: representa- 
tion. In granting these two reforms the executive power 
had not foreseen the consequences and above all was not 


granted the 


” Carlo Alberto 


sah eaves eka hantadic chute 


prepared to meet them. ‘The interests which claimed favors | 


and privileges from the state multiplied. The unexpected 
formation of parties, made necessary by proportional repre- — 
sentation, transformed the political struggle into one of — 
dictatorial aspirations. Fascism was born into this situation. 


O examine how and why fascism gained control is not 

my task. Its success depended primarily upon two chief — 
factors: that it was substantially a military organization, and 
that the old politicians mistakenly thought they could make 
it serve their policies. What we call the political system ot 
fascism is an elaboration of the dictatorial will of Mussolin:. 
As head of the government, he suddenly got contro! over 
the two representative assemblies although the number of 
Fascists in them was negligible; he not only dominated 
them but made them do all that he wanted. The dictator- 
ship found in the political constitution of the state all the 


ati th 


—- 
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legal means essential for action and consolidation, and there- 
fore encountered no obstacles. 
Only in its successive developments can we see in 


The effort 
to preserve the political leadership which had been at- 


the actions of the government until gradually one in- 
dividual has been made the axis of the state organization. 
Napoleonic system and under which the executive power 


intellectual life of the nation. 


Concentration, already far advanced in Italy, was 


which would otherwise be reserved to private 


activity. The special interests of numerous industrial and 
Anancial groups were thus bound to the policy of the state 
nd were dependent upon it. Fascism has progressed along 
this road with long and rapid strides. Besides being a pro- 
ducer the state is now known as a stock-holder and a 
financier of industrial associations. Moreover the Fascist 
State considers the regulation and control of the entire eco- 
nomic activity of the nation as its function—designating 
the enterprises to be undertaken, deciding what must and 
must not be produced, encouraging certain activities, grant- 
ing or refusing credit. In this way it has naturally deter- 
mined new forms of dependency and developed the tend- 


Jency, already existing, to expect from the state aid which 


the economic forces ought to demand only of themselves. 


y,... At the same time that state participation has been extended, 
) fascism has simplified the bureaucratic mechanism, centraliz- 


ing—by the side of the executive power—many offices and 
prerogatives which for reasons of convenience had been dis- 
tributed on the periphery. This simplification has not 
diminished the number of state personnel at all; rather the 
latter tends to increase. 

Centralization is in itself an augmentation of powers in 
the hands of the government. But fascism was not contented 
with this: it wanted to give the executive power an absolute 
preeminence without even the control and defense of criti- 
cism. ‘To this end a new political figure not contemplated 
by the constitution was created: that of prime minister. To 
him absolute power is given. He alone is the government: 
he chooses the ministers, dismisses them, substitutes others ; 
he chooses and nominates all the other office holders. More- 
over the law has created a new crime which can be severely 
punished: that of offending the prime minister, including 
verbal criticisms of any of his acts. 

In order to increase the powers of the government, fascism 
had necessarily to reduce those of the two representative 
assemblies: the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. It 
has demoted the latter to the modest office of registering 
the laws made by the Government. The Government calls 
the two assemblies together sometimes, more for the eyes 
of the public which is accustomed to seeing them, than 
from true necessity. 

Two original creations of fascism are the militia and the 
corporations. Like all nations, Italy has a permanent army 
for defense in case of war, recruited by obligatory service of 
all able-bodied citizens. Fascism has created another army, 
its own militia, consisting only of Fascists. Every Fascist 
is a part of the militia and as such is armed. In this way 
fascism has guaranteed itself against the eventual rise of new 
political organizations capable of offering effective opposi- 
tion to it on its own ground. 


HEREAS the militia is an organization of a mili- 

tary type made up only of Fascists, the corporations 
are intended for all citizens in general for the purpose of 
keeping them organized and under the control of the state. 
Membership in a corporation is obligatory for every citizen 
and is indispensable for carrying on a trade or profession. 
All members of the corporations must observe a special 
discipline: they can renounce the rights which the Cor- 
poration concedes (the right of work, for example) but not 
the duties which it imposes (for example, the duty of pay- 
ing dues). In this way fascism proposes to control the 
opposing economic forces and in the meantime succeeds in 
making strikes impossible. This is the more easy inasmuch 
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as the members of the corporations (especially the workers, 
for the employers are not subject to the same restrictions 
and continue to choose the leaders whom they prefer) ,. have 
no opportunities for meetings or of nominating the leaders 
charged with directing them and interpreting their needs. 

Fascism has finally been concerned with making the di- 
rection of a state organization as powerful as this possible 
and at the same time easy for the executive power. ‘The 
only way to succeed in this was not to allow an adverse 
public opinion to be formed. As early as 1848 a law of 
King Carlo Alberto which assured the citizens of a relative 
freedom of the press (perhaps the only liberal law of the 
old state) existed. For this fascism has substituted a new 
restrictive law. The publication of a newspaper today en- 
tails great responsibility. Special governmental officials con- 
trol the newspapers, and publications which are not viewed 
with approval are immediately sequestrated. “The number 
of opposition papers has thus been reduced to scarcely half 
a score and these must confine themselves to saying only 
what is allowed them. 


NOTHER reform which fascism has gradually brought 
about is the abolition of every form of election. Elec- 
tions assume differences of opinions and interests and fas- 
cism cannot tolerate differences. Elections assume free choice 
on the part of citizens and fascism cannot admit that there 
may be freedom of choice. Recently the abolition of elec- 
tions has become effective and complete for all the com- 
munes—as far as they are subject to the supervision and 
control of the central authority—which have always had 
administrators elected by popular vote. The citizens of 
nine thousand communes have been deprived of the right 
of choosing their own officials. From now on _ each 
commune will have a governor (podesta) nominated by the 
Government. This will hold true also for the other minor 
local officials. Some day it will be like this in the provinces. 
And in all probability—we might almost say certainty—the 
Chamber of Deputies, which is elective, will’ be abolished. 
What does the fascist system substitute for elections? 
What is the new criterion which it is bringing into public 
life? This, simply: all offices must emanate directly from 
the central power, namely, from the Government. ‘This is 
the procedure (for example): the head of the Government 
chooses and nominates the head of the corporations; in his 
turn the chief of the corporations chooses and nominates 
(always with the approval of the head of the government) 
leaders and minor representatives, and so on. 
But arrived at this point, fascism, which besides being 
a new regime is still a political party, must proceed even 
against itself. Meetings, balloting, elections are the normal 
life of a party and were therefore adopted into the internal 
functioning of fascist organization. But a grave danger 
exists for a political system like that which fascism has 
created— opposition may be formed inside the party. It 
might, for instance, some day be’ desirable to change the 
men who are now in directive positions. The Government 
has avoided the danger and has provided for its elimination. 
Elections will be abolished also in the Fascist party.* From 
now on, no more meetings, no more elections, no more lead- 
ers chosen and nominated by the members. The Fascist 
party will be governed rigidly in the same manner in which 
the nation is governed. 


* According to press dispatches, this latest move met with a set-back 
later in the fall. 


The Fascist House of Work 


By EDMONDO ROSSONI 


General Secretary, Fascist Corporations 


E sometimes hear the question: has fascism 
really created a different form of state? The 
answer is decidedly: ‘“‘Yes.’’ All the reforms 
enacted by the Fascist Government prove it, 
but none more so than the establishment of 
our National Confederations. The syndi- 

calistic revolution accomplished by fascism is not sufficiently 
understood by those who still reason according to the old 
political standards. I shall not recapitulate the twenty-three 
articles of the law establishing the ivational Corporations, 
nor quote this most arduous legislative experiment of 
the fascist revolution. Revolutionary laws have to be judged 
according to the spirit which inspired them. They must 
be considered not as products of parliamentary programs or 
bureaucratic thought, but of the young and wilful energies 
which emerge in exceptional times, and overcome class 
legislation which has proved lacking in vitality. 

To have a clear idea of the situation into which Italian 
life had fallen we must borrow a definition from the 
socialists: ‘“The middle class had lost every power of leader- 
ship, while the proletariat had not the capacity of staging 
its revolution and taking command of the situation.” Who 
can deny that fascism solved this impasse, and that a new 
method of government, of social order and leadership, an 
entirely novel conception of national life was born with the 
March on Rome? Defeated socialism affirms that fascism 
enacted a restoration, not a revolution; in other words, that 
fascism with a new party and new men restored leadership 
to the very middle class which was about to be ruined. If 
this were the case we might ask why the liberal and demo- 
cratic middle class opposed the Fascists to the very last and 
still lends somewhat doubtful support to our program? 

We are particularly interested in being understood by 
those who have grasped the general idea of fascism, with- 
out however realizing that the reestablishment of order and 
national discipline is only one of its aspects and insufficient 


in itself to give fascism the historical value which the. 


movement claims and by which it has opened an entirely 
new epoch in the history of the Italian people. For the 
Fascist Corporation idea has struck the death-blow to dying 
parliamentary and democratic institutions. If fascism had 
not entered upon a course of syndicalistic reforms with new 
principles and new methods, it would not have gone beyond 
the simple functions of a party organization. A new and 
vigorous party it might have been, but inadequate for its 
mission and lacking in that power of expansion and vigor 
which fascism has assigned to Italy. On the one hand, it 
was important to strip of their functions the old bourgeois 
parties whose main planks were law and order. On the 
other hand, this would not have been sufficient to supplant 
socialism, which had a raison d’etre and definite functional 
programs as alternative to the liberal state. The funda- 
mental strength of socialism lay in the organization of labor, 
and the liberal parties floundered helplessly in the face of 
the syndical problems raised by these organizations. Fascism 


would have fallen into the same error as liberalism if it had |) 


remained outside of the field exploited by the socialists. 
Five years ago it would have been impossible to enter 


into subtle discussions as to the theory of fascist syndicalism. — 


Action was far more necessary than theory. And as the 


predominant syndicalistic movement at the time was the | 


socialist one, it was necessary to demolish it not so much 
by violence as by putting forth a few fundamental ideas 
which would convince the masses. 


rendered them understandable to the workman. 

Once socialistic syndicalism had been overcome, however, 
and we stood alone in the field of the representation of 
labor, the problem of leadership became even more pressing 
and serious. The fact that besides the workmen we had 
been able to organize the technicians and the intellectuals 
gave the fascist syndicates a special character which greatly 
increased their power. It may be that the syndical organiza- 
tion of labor can in Italy attain the highest planes and face 
the task which as yet the undefined national destinies assign 
to it. Notwithstanding this possibility the duty of fascism 
was to foresee and attempt a form of syndicalism radically 
different from any known and practiced in other countries. 
For this reason the fascist conception of syndicalism 
materialized in what we term the integral corporation. 

Now an integral corporation is not easily achieved. The 
greatest obstacle to the integral corporation is found in the 
opposition of the employers. At this we can hardly wonder. 
In the beginning they considered fascism as an anti- 
socialistic movement, as it had destroyed both the political 
and syndicalistic forces of socialism. Once the law on fascist 
syndicates was enacted, the economic world was faced with 
the dilemma of being either entirely fascist in name and 
substance or decidedly anti-fascist. Naturally in this moment 
of overwhelming fascist power they were left but little 
choice. As a result, today, no fascist organization comprising 
workmen and employers can be considered as a separate 
entity. On the part of dabor, only a class mentality no 
longer in harmony with the present day can return to the 
old and abandoned positions of syndicalism. Under the 
old system it was not only the labor organizations which 
escaped the control of the state or that put themselves out- 
side the state. The capitalistic organizations were far from 
coming under state control. It is true that in the old days 
through parliamentary and cabinet compromise and with 
the help of some officials, both socialist and catholic syn- 
dicalism succeeded in influencing and even determining 
political questions, but it is even more evident that capitalistic 
organizations exercised an enormous influence on government. 

When we speak today of syndicalism, of syndicalistic 
discipline and of economic coalition, one must finally under- 
stand that these terms apply not merely to the working 
masses, but also to capitalistic organizations. Every branch 
of Italian activity is rationally organized in a_ specific 
national corporation which in three distinct sections com- 
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Our’ ideas were ex- 
pressed by very simple methods and in a manner which ||| 


THE FASCIST HOUSE OF WORK 


prises labor, ‘technical work and capital. This is not a mixed 
organization, but a system of organization, which, while 
\ leaving the necessary autonomy to every category and class, 
organizes them all under a single superior authority. The 
i national corporations, so organized, will form together one 
) great body, formidable expression and synthesis of Italian 
jeconomy. The law on the confederations provides for a 
\ special cabinet devoted to their interests, the portfolio of 
) which is held by Benito Mussolini, who is also head of the 
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Fascist Party. The Fascist State has now attained its com- 
plete sovereignty by recognizing the economic organiza- 
tions, which on their side recognize the sovereign state and 
are identified with the state. Our syndicalistic unity is 
intact. The mezzadri have remained in the great family 
of agricultural organizations. The intellectuals, for the 
first time organized under our Corporations, will be the 
most distinguished part of the General Confederation of 
the Syndicates. 
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UNION OF CONPEDERATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL PECPLE 


NATIONAL CONFEDERATIONS 


UNION OF CONFEDERATIONS OF WORKMEN 


¢ E \ 
NATIONAL CONFEDERATIONS 


CORPORATIONS~- CONNECTING ORGANS BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONS OF BRANCHES OF PRODUCTION 


This chart, much skeletonized, shows the upper structure of 
Fascist Syndicalism, as organized under the ministry of corpora- 
tions, with Mussolini at its head. Begin at the top. 

Under the ministry come the three grand “Unions” of em- 
ployers, of professional people, and of employes. 

Under the union of employers, for example, come their na- 
tional confederations which bear the designations of the great 
divisions in the economic life of the nation, such as I. In- 
dustry. 

Under the confederations of employers come in turn their 
national federations. In industry, for example, these follow the 
major trade groups, such as (2) chemicals, (3) silk, (4) cotton. 

Under these federations of employers, finally fall the syn- 


dicalist associations of the first grade—not shown on the chart. 
They are the bottom structure—the roots of the new Fascist 
State. Among the employers they are organized by re- 
gions (province, district or community). Among the workers, 
they do not follow a rigid pattern and a great deal of ingenuity 
is shown in adjusting them to their functional and vocational 
settings. To be complete, the chart would have to show these 
tendrils reaching down from each‘circle with its Arabic number. 

But at the same time the national federations (indicated by 
the circles), are represented, each after its kind, in the new 
corporations (indicated by the lettered squares). It is in these 
corporations that employers, employes and technical groups 
get together. 


Head of Government: Ministry of Corporations Controlling 
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III. Commerce 
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Victory — By Adolfo Wildt 

INCE war and political passion silenced the 
lyre of Gabriele D’Annunzio, it may be 
said that a woman, Ada Negri, holds the 
position of Italian poet laureate. In Stella 
Mattutina, we learn that from early child- 
hood, she rebelled against the great and 
powerful at whose doors she laid the suffering and poverty 
in the midst of which she was born. Her widowed mother 
spent the entire day at the loom and plied her needle far 
into the night. 

The daughter was first known as a school teacher of 
strong socialistic tendencies. After her first volume, Failures, 
she offered in Tempests some striking pictures of poverty. 
The Strike, After the Strike, and the Great Ones, made 
Arturo Giovanitti proclaim her “the sister of charity of 
war.” Spokesman of the proletariat in her early 
twenties, crowned with literary fame before she reached 
her thirtieth year, and finally the wife of a wealthy northern 
Italian industrialist, Ada Negri could never be described 
as a feminist;-neither did her passionate interests bring 
her into active participation in the labor movement. 


class 


The Hungry, the Oppressed, who drag Life’s chain, 
Whom Nature dealt harsh lot, 
Who never knew reprieve or truce from pain, 
And yet have hated not 
Who saw for others ripening the grain 
And yet have pillaged not?* 
found outside of their poet, women champions who not 
only partook in strike organizations, but were leading, if 
isolated figures, in the social unrest. Among them Dr. Laura 
Casartelli, who painfully endeavored to organize working 
women, is remembered at international conventions as a 
woman of unusual intelligence and with a very clear undez- 
standing of social problems. The Italian Socialist party 
carried women’s suffrage among the planks of its platform 
for many years, but even in the hour of its numerous and 
powerful representation in the Italian House, never laid 
great stress on that reform as it forsaw that a rival party, 
the Catholic Democracy, would likely benefit most. 
In fact a well grounded and active feministic movement 
has never existed in Italy, and the Union of Catholic Women 


1 Translation by Ruth Shepard Phelps. 


in Italian Life 


By IRENE di ROBILANT 


As manager for five years of the Italy America 
Society, with its two thousand members scattered 
throughout the United States, the author has been 
an active worker in the field of understanding be- 
tween the two countries. 
tional relations dates to Versailles, when her father, 
General Mario di Robilant, was a member of the 
Italian delegation to the Peace Congress. 
herself had been an ambulance driver and first 


Her interest in interna- 


She 
aid nurse throughout the war. 


appears as the only organization which can claim a large 
and active membership, and a very powerful, even if in- 
direct, political influence. Italians of both sexes have but 
few gregarious instincts. Team work and club movement 
are fascist innovations in a country where for centuries 
sceptical individualism has reigned supreme. 

The Union of Catholic Women was able to build up 
a membership of four hundred thousand around the struct- 
ure of the church. The central council located in Rome, 
depends directly from the Vatican, and from thence the 
policies and activities of the organization are directed 


through the diocesan and parish councils. In places where | 


the Union has not its own headquarters, it uses the Church 
buildings; and decrees coming from above are accepted 
without discussion in everything which concerns spiritual 
or moral conduct. 

From this, however, one cannot imply that the Union is 
merely an instrument of the manifold Catholic policy. The 
general president, Marchesa Maddalena Patrizi, is one of 
Italy’s most brilliant and gifted women. Of austere 
Catholic principles, with her faith founded on a profound 
and sincere conviction, she has devoted her life to the study 
of problems affecting women, children and domestic rela- 
tions. She has never been an active suffragist. It is her 
belief that women have many other problems co solve before 
entering political life. 

Marchesa Patrizi holds firmly to the Catholic conception 
which sees the family unit as the basis of social life. When 
a bill introducing a divorce law was presented to the Italian 
Parliament, the Union was able to have protests signed 
by over two million people. There were veritably cart 
loads of petitions and over one hundred thousand telegrams. 
The house of deputies had to get special help to handle and 
distribute them. As a result, Italians seeking divorce must 
still resort to foreign citizenship. Before the war, Hungary 
was the preferred nation because only a short term of 
residence was required. When Fiume became a free city, 
it maintained the Hungarian law and until the treaty of 
Rapallo gave the city to Italy, Fiume took the place of an 
Italian Reno. The prominent social position of the couples 
who crossed the Adriatic and the accompanying publicity 
gave an exaggerated idea (Continued on page 752) 
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Under Fascism 


By GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 


Scarcely a week goes by but cables from Rome 
tell of some new closing in of Fascist control over 
the schools, some new exchange between the Vatican 
and the Chiggi—To plumb these developments 1s 
perhaps our most delicate task of interpretation: 
| these soundings are by a master hand. Twenty years 
back Dr. Prezzolini edited La Voce, which stood 
at the vanguard of Italian thought. Among its 
barely known, were Papini, 


then 
Salvemini, Mussolini. 


contributors, 


ONG ago my professor of philosophy was 
fond of testing the wits of the new students 
who presented themselves at his lectures, 
with the following problem: Who i: re- 
sponsible for an explosion? Is it the person 
who put the gunpowder in the magazine 

or he who threw a lighted match on the powder? 

Now somewhat the same problem and controversy arises: 
Were the recent Italian educational reforms the result of 
the investigations and propaganda carried on with untiring 
zeal for the past twenty years by Prof. Gentile and his fol- 
lowers? Or were they due to the sudden and unexpected 
adoption of his policy by the Fascists, when they seized the 
reins of government at the end of October 1922? 

In its initial stages this Reform Law, named after Gentile, 
was by no means favored by the Fascists. At the Congress 
of Naples, just a week before the March on Rome and on 
the eve of their ascendency, they even managed to pass a 
resolution entirely opposed to the “state examination” 
which might well be described as the corner-stone of the 
Gentile reforms. 

But on the other hand, it must be admitted that without 
Mussolini’s support and his appointment of Gentile as min- 
ister of education in Italy, the reforms would never have 
been carried out. Neither the Catholic minister, Anile, nor 
the philosopher Croce during his term of office with 
Giolitti, under the preceding ministry, had succeeded in 
persuading parliament or public opinion to accept the prin- 
cipal measures of the Reform law. All concerned were 
opposed to it: professors, because their procedure would be 
subjected to criticism; parents and pupils because more 
stringent discipline would be enforced; devotees of state- 
control because the number of state schools would be reduced 
in favor of more private establishments; the small universi- 
ties, because their very existence was in jeopardy; profes- 
sors, members of parliament and of the senate, because they 
would be obliged for the future to deliver lectures in order 
to receive a salary. Briefly the reforms weighed too heavily 
on most people to be passed by any parliament. All the 
resources of absolute power and of a government established 
by the sword rather than by parliamentary votes, were re- 
quired to enforce this policy of educational reform. 
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By Bonito_Boccolari 
Gentile had filled the magazine. Mussolini threw the 
lighted match. 

The Gentile Reform law was drawn up in 1922. Full 
powers were granted by parliament to: reorganize existing 
conditions, appoint professors and control expenditure, with- 
out the delay attendant on legislation, ratification of ap- 
pointments, or parliamentary intervention and sanction. 


HE reform measures present many varied aspects. First, 

come reforms of a purely administrative nature, then, 
reforms in discipline and last, and most important of all, 
the radical reforms carried out in the educational programs 
and curricula. 

A substantial reduction of expenditure was urgently called 
for. The state had to economize. Gentile ruthlessly cut 
down all unnecessary branches of the public service. “The 
directors of studies in one province, for example, were re- 
duced from 74 to 19, one for each district; the members of 
the higher educational council were reduced from 32 to 
21; the commissioners of the ministry of education from 
5 to 4; the departments from 37 to 21; the general in- 
spectors from 450 to 150. But, on the other hand, each 
official retained in the educational service was entrusted 
with a wider sphere of work, and greater responsibility, and 
could rely more confidently on the support of the higher 
state authorities in the discharge of his duties than formerly. 


LL persons employed in the educational service had 
their titles and qualifications scrutinized. Nine thou- 
sand dossiers, belonging to secondary-school teachers were 
examined and the dismissals resulting from this investigation 
were published in the official Bulletin, and occupied well up 
to 254 pages! A similar “clearing out” took place among 
the elementary school-teachers. This wholesale reduction of 
teachers was accompanied by a complete and absolute change 
in educational methods. “The Gentile reforms were known 
to his opponents (among whom even members of the Fascist 
party are found) by the pleasant name of “earthquake.” 
The disciplinary reforms were no less sweeping. . Italian 
schools had fallen into evil ways during the war; bad habits 
of slackness, lack of discipline, carelessness had crept into 
every type of school; pupils and teachers had recourse to 
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strike; masters were hissed by expelled pupils; and pro- 
fessors who were thought too severe were sometimes attacked. 
The indulgence which had been shown during the war, to 
patriotic but often very ignorant young men, who presented 
themselves at examinations with medals on their breasts, 
had gradually been extended to shirkers, to unfit or purely 
lazy candidates. The teachers considered themselves badly 
paid and neglected. 

Gentile tightened the screw on professors and students. 
Good disciplinarians were appointed as headmasters and 
every breach of duty was punished. He wished that the 
programs drawn up: should be followed. And with the 
institution of the ‘‘state examination,” he sent the pupils 
of one professor before a body of professors chosen from 
another place. 


HE educational reforms had also a political side. The 

Fascista seal was set on the whole system by the oath 
imposed on university professors (who formerly were not 
required to take any oath), and by the fact that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education were no longer to be chosen 
by the professors, no more than the rectors of the universi- 
ties nor the heads of faculties. For the future, all such per- 
sons were to be “nominated” by the minister of education; 
thus all appointments were made by a central body, which 
represented the government and its will, and were no longer 
the choice of colleagues and professors. A political note 


Professor Giovanni Gentile 
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was also introduced at academic ceremonies and national 


festivals and the Fascista or Roman salute was made obli- 
gatory for students and professors, not only within school 
bounds but also without: 

The most interesting part of the reforms referred to the 
programs of instruction for elementary and secondary schools. 
Little change was introduced in the programs at the univer- 
sities. It is impossible to understand the fundamental reform 
of Italian education without recognizing in all this the appli- 
cation of a philosophical system, to wit, “absolute idealism.” 

What are the tenets of this Italian school of idealism? 
The positivists postulate the existence of truth and of a 
world outside of man, which man should endeavor to un- 
derstand. According to “absolute idealism” truth and the 
external world are a creation of man and the result of a 
constantly renewed effort. What are the pedagogical conse- 
quences of this idea? According to the positivist the master 
has to teach his pupil what his pupil does not know, while 
the idealist holds that the master should rather teach him 
to discover the truth that lies within himself; positivism is 
concerned with the accumulation of knowledge, while ideal- 
ism seeks to penetrate the elements of human nature and to 
mould as deeply as possible. In the first system the road 
must be cleared for the pupil, in the second the way should 
be strewn with obstacles which force the student to win his 
way to truth through strenuous effort and even pain. In 
the idealistic system, master and pupil constitute one entity; 
the master, as such, must ever adapt himself to 
new conditions and knowledge is the fruit of per- 
sistent effort. Finally, while in the positive sys- 
tem, culture has a universal and abstract character, 
alike for all, in the idealist system culture is dis- 
tinctly national and historical. In this system, 
religion and art form the chief activities of man 
and the pensive mode of thought only appears later 
to criticize them. 


OR the future Italian elementary schools come 
directly under the state. They were originally 
under municipal control. 

The old program was positivist and instructive in 
form. ‘The new program has an intuitive (artistic) 
and religious basis. Its form and application are 
due in particular to Professor Lombardo-Radice, 
one of the most active and enthusiastic followers 
of Gentile. He always devoted himself un- 
sparingly to Italian schools; thousands of young 
masters received their education from his _lec- 
tures and books. Being in constant communication 
with the best and most progressive spirits in the 
scholastic world in Italy and abroad one can say 
that his programs include the finest achievements of 
recent years from the Montessori method to the 
Claparéde school, the project method of Chicago 
and the Gelegenheits-Unterricht of the Prussian 
system, adjusted to Italian needs and traditions. 

The two chief changes were: the introduction 
of free drawing and the teaching of the Catholic 
religion. The results of free drawing have been 
excellent. Lombardo Radice holds that every child 
should be as able to draw as he is to speak. The 
former school apparatus and equipment was done 
away with and in their place a “diary” was sub- 
stituted where the (Continued on page 756) 
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“Ty ECOME the car- 
riers of the new 
type of Italian civiliza- 
tion ; make known to the 
world, in books, in the 
theatre and in lectures, 
the meaning of spiritual 
imperialism; . make 
known, further, that 
Italy is not alone grand 
in the past.” 
—From a _ speech by 
Mussolini at the dedica- 
tion of the new quarters 
of the Society of Italian 
Authors in Rome. 
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“CYIGNORE, if you 

take an old piano,” 
he raised one hand, palm 
upward, “and strike it 
thus (he brought his fist 
down) again and again, 
it may at first remain 
mute, but if you strike 
it long enough and hard 
enough, it will at last 
give out a sound. That 
is what I am doing with 
the Italian people.”— 
From an interview with 
Mussolini by Francis 
Snow, New York Times. 


Fascism and Italian Culture 


By MARTHA ANDERSON 


ARRIERS of Italian culture we have had 
among us, though they have been expressive 
of the old order more often than the new— 
Pirandello intriguing our intelligences in his 
plays, Papini become a best seller; Ferrazzi 
winning the grand prize at the Carnegie 

exhibition; the sculptures last year at the Grand Central 
Galleries in New York and the Blacks and Whites this fall 
at the Whitney Studio (organized by the Italian Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) ; both exhibitions under the auspices of 
the Italy America Society. This winter we have had the 
joy of hearing Toscanini conduct the Philharmonic concerts 
and throw open new horizons in interpretation; but it is to 
be noted that just as during the war he refused to permit 
a spirit of narrow patriotism to interfere with his Wagner 


programs, so he still regards music as universal, not to be 
subjected to the whims of fascism. 

How far then, at home, especially among the oncoming 
generation, has the impact of fascism quickened the arts and 
letters? For answer we turned to four critics of La Tribuna, 
the leading Rome daily. Their differences of opinion show 
the confusion which arises in the judgment of contemporary 
events. For example, Oppo—also a painter of note—does 
not mention Marinetti, whereas Frateili holds him to have 
been the fountain head of futurism. To judge by these 
reviews, there are evidences of the fascist impulse in art 
(especially in architecture), but in music, in literature, and 
the theatre we feel only the desire, and with it a recoil 
against outside continental influences—a searching for 
native springs of culture as part of the new nationalism. 
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Figures of Literary Italy 


By ARNALDO FRATEILI 
Sketches by Camerini 


TALIAN writers, like those of other coun- 
tries to a more or less extent, are suffering 
from the malady of our time: excess of intel- 
ligence, of critical spirit and culture. As a 
result, literary production today is scanty and 
thin and writers are impotent to construct. 

The few exceptions who are creators are D’Annunzio, 
Pirandello, Grazia Deledda, Panzini, Papini. The majority 
of the others and especially those better endowed with in- 
telligence and fine qualities of style, scatter their work in 
newspaper and magazine articles, in brief literary essays 
and slender and infrequent books which appear in book- 
store windows about as often as a pope dies. 

The preceeding generation is not easily defined except 
by the generic name of Dannunzian. To be respected in 
d’Annunzio’s time, a man of letters had to lead an esthetic 
and immoral life, as did Andrea Sperelli, the hero of one 
of the most famous Dannunzian novels: Il Piacere (The 
Child of Pleasure). ‘‘Sperellism” led writers to assume 
snobbish and artifical attitudes; even their houses had to 
be different from those of other mortals—full of church 
objects, antiques, cushions, faded damask, old trash. 

Nor are the tastes and tendencies of the new generation 
of “youth” reducible to one well-defined category. It 
is generically the “ Crocian” generation, that namely, which 
has been subject to the influence of the esthetic doctrine 
of the philosopher, Benedetto Croce. It has passed through 
the experiment of futurism which, exhausted as an active 
movement, has nevertheless left in the youth a need for 
originality at any cost and for new expression. The two 
most concrete tendencies which have matured in the last 
years are: neo-classicism, supporting the return to the 
traditions and great prose of the past; and this realism of 
the Novecento who want to wrest Italian literature from 
playing in its own back-yard and make it chime in with 
the broad tendencies of the new European and world 
feeling. From the Villa di Gardone where d’Annunzio 


has now shut himself up in a disdainful working solitude, 
Il Venturiero senza Ventura (The Adventurer without 
Luck) has appeared—largely autobiographical. In it, d’An- 
nunzio returns to the past, starting with the earliest remem- 
brances of his boyhood, omitting nothing, even his acts 
which aroused the most discussion and derision. (What 
has not been said of his debts and of the venality of his 
love for Eleonora Duse?) And he justifies everything, 
showing how all he did attained an almost religious signi- 
ficance, quite apart from common morality. In a word, 
he explains to himself and to others the golden legend of 
his wild life. One cannot say that he knows d’Annunzio 
unless he is acquainted with the explanation the author 
gives of himself, of his art-life, in Faville del maglio (Sparks 
from the Anvil)—of which J] Venturiero is the first, and 
so far, the only volume. And once the almost symbolic 
value which he attributes to each of his own acts, even to 
the most common events of daily life is understood, we 
can no longer wonder at the mixture of mysticism and 
heroicism which envelopes his life like a legendary veil. 
“Ts d’Annunzio sincere or is he just playing with people?” 
many in Italy ask when 
d’Annunzio writes in his 
flowery language, full of 
learned quotations, when he 
plays to the gallery in a pose, 
half soldier, half Francis- 
can monk. The answer is 
simple. One thing is the 
sincerity of the poet who 
constructs for himself a ficti- 
tious and marvelous life, and 
another is the sincerity of 
the man constrained by or- 
dinary laws to follow the 
normal regime of the life of 
other men. But the poet in 
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W’Annunzio has not known how to separate himself from 
the man. And we must give d’Annunzio credit for having 
Wknown how to recreate the heroic myth of the poet in this 
Bourgeois and disenchanted age—the terrible leveler of men 
and customs. 

Much that ought to be said of Luigi Pirandello in con- 
Jnection with the theatre cannot be included in this rapid 
Wsketch of Italian literature, but it is well to mention here 
‘that the substance of the Pirandellian theatre—his relativ- 
jistic conception of life, the dramatic dualism between reality 
and appearance, between life and form which make his 
Jobservations of human events bitter and the conclusions to 

which he comes hopeless—were already in the many novels 

J and volumes of stories which Pirandello had written before 
the theatre made him famous and in which he has treated 
the subjects of his dramas. As a novelist, Pirandello was 
little known in Italy. As keen a critic 
as Renato Serra, drawing a picture of 
Italian literature in the year which pre- 
ceded the war, showed he hardly knew 
him at all, numbering him hurriedly 
among the salon entertainers following 
the fads of Paris. And Pirandello had 
already written Fu Mattia Pascal (The 
Late Matthew Pascal) and the greater 
| part of the stories which make up the 
} twenty-four volumes of Novelle per un 
| anno (Tales for Every Day in the Year) 
| in which the most original Pirandellian 
thought is developed. Pirandello the 
novelist (if it were only not true!) could 
| be confused with other novelists; Piran- 
dello the dramatist is unmistakable. 

Alfredo Panzini is one of the finest critical spirits of our 
day, observing and seeking to understand, to find reasons 
why the world is as it is, why the moral sense is in such 
decadence, why children no longer respect their parents, 
_ why the girls of good families smoke, show their legs and 
wear their hair like boys, why the good and delicate love of 
former times is today changed into interest. and sensuality, 
why social classes are agitated and laborers want to lead 
more comfortable lives than intellectuals, why servants act 
like masters, why our great artistic traditions are almost 
dead in our youth. And the observation of all these facts 
leads him to feel a great nostalgia for the past, driving him 
back among the great shadows of the dead epochs with his 
desires for men of another age and civilization. The humor 
of Panzini, 
which with a 
light and al- 
most amused 
air, covers a 
fundamental 
pessimism, lies 
in a contrast 
between the 
past and pres- 
ent. In his 
best books the 
gravest prob- 
lems which 
weigh upon 
humanity are 
discussed. As 
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an historian of our 
time, Panzini is expres- 
sive of that modern in- 
tellectualism which, torn 
between conflicting rea- 
sons, cannot succeed in 
taking any position. 

Modern intellectual- 
ism, with its doubts, 
criticisms, negations 
and uncertain affirma- 
tions appears over- - 
whelmed, drowned in 
the luminous certainty 
of Faith, in the Storia 
diCristo (Life of 
Christ) of Giovanni Papini. This book 
has carried around the world quite a 
different image of the author than the 
man he was and revealed himself to be 
until the day of his sudden conversion. 
In fact, Papini the catholic, proclaimer of 
a complete and aggressive faith, is a rela- 
tively new thing. Formerly Papini was 
attracted by every movement of an esthetic 
and moral idea which had something new 
in it and showed itself to be going against 
the current. He went from nationalism 
to anarchy in politics, from classicism to 
futurism in art. He was always a tor- 
mented spirit, curious rather than passion- 
ate. He expresses the tragedy of the con- 
fused intellectualism and pride of our 
time in a book, Un uomo finite (The Failure) which is 
possibly the most interesting and sincere of his works. And 
perhaps even his new catholicism is sincere, which for many 
young writers is becoming a fad—a spiritual attitude, the 
genuineness of which might be open to some discussion. 

In Italy as elsewhere youthful literature is essentially 
intellectualistic and critical. To criticism the best intelli- 
gence, the finest pens are applied. And there are always 
artist-critics who alternate practise with theory, critical 
knowledge with creative. In the field of narrative literature 
the form most plainly Italian remains that of the regional 
novel and peasant story. And its points of support, if we 
wish to compare it with the great European literatures, are 
the peasant realism of Verga’s novels, the provincial pictures 
of Fogazzaro, the incisive drawings strongly colored by the 
soil and people of Sardinia traced in the novels and stories 
of Grazia Deledda*, a writer with an intense psychological 
interest. 

Notable among the so-called crepuscolari** is Fausto Maria 
Martini, a narrator of small intimate details, of nostalgic 
griefs, of delicate feeling. “The greatest genius among the 
novelists is Guido Da Verona, a rich, disorderly tempera- 
ment, full of quality and of detestable tastes, who in the 
years of the war and immediately after achieved great suc- 
cess with some novels of modern life Colei che no si deve 
amare (The Woman One Must Not Love), Sciogli la trec- 


F. T. Marinetti 


* Grazia’ Deledda has for two years been put forward for the Nobel Prize 
but she has not had to wait for this official recognition to see her most 
popular novels translated into French, Spanish, German and English. 

** Editor’s note: poeti crepscolari (the intimists or poets of the twilight), 
called thus by the critic G. A. Borgese, author of Rubé, who saw in Gozzana, 
Govoni and others the twilight of an age of poetry which began in the 18th 
Century with Parini and was to end about 1910. 
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cia, Maria Maddalena (Loosen Your Tresses, Mary), et 
cetera. ‘They are full of an easy, sensual lyricism, derived 
between Dannunzianism and Futurism, singing of love, 
gay life, champagne, travels, large hotels, automobiles and 
all the other forms of modern civilization. The sale of 
some of his stories reached 100,000 copies and this is enor- 
mous when one remembers that in Italy a book which goes 
well does not run into more than seven or eight thousand 
copies. The literary problem in Italy is also partly eco- 
nomic. It is difficult to make books live and-authors prefer 
to publish their work in magazines and journals. 

Recently, the Italian advance-guard—story writers and 
novelists—tend to depart from the customary scheme of 
psychological analysis and realistic reproduction of regional 
environments, to assume phantastic and dazzling forms. At 
the head of this movement is Massimo Bontempelli, direc- 
tor of the magazine “900,” a strange and paradoxical writer 
who may be called our most “modern” author, if modernity 
in facts of art which is eternal ana universal may be con- 
sidered. His efforts, instead of being exhausted in what has 
already been done and vainly seeking an absolute originality, 
are devoted to giving notice of new forms and tendencies 
which are already in the atmosphere of European literature 
and he succeeds clearly and positively in framing them in 
their own feeling. He is very able in showing the illogicality 
of all common logic, in denying the authority of all the 
so-called “recognized truths.” 

Little can be said of poetry today in 
Italy, the land of poetry, the home of 


Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto and Leo- 
pardi. Since the death of Carducci / 
and di Pascoli, no true poet, with 


the exception of Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio who belongs to another generation, 
remains. Not that there are in Italy no 
young people who write verses. Too 
many are tempted—but they produce 
verses, not poetry. The young people, 
as we have said before, have read too 
much, they have refined and provoked 
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their critcal faculties too much, they have confused kinds” 


of art and artistic categories, they lack sincerity and a real 
faith in poetry—this is the great malady of our time. In the 
last years the most diverse and unfortunate experiments have 


been tried to cure this disease—from the hot bath of futur- 
the | 


to the cold douche of neoclassicism—and 
consuming fever shows no tendency to diminish. The 
public has grown accustomed to considering the illness and 
the patient as one and the same and has lost interest in the 
latter. 

From what has been said of the poetry and in general of 
the literature of the youth, we must not conclude that the 
picture of literary Italy is entirely desolate or even inferior 
in richness of tones andein the culture of its fore-standing 
figures to that of other countries. 

A literature which has as an active writer a man like 
Gabriele d’Annunzio with his marvelous synthesis of the 
art and thought of all ages; Luigi Pirandello, the formal 
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ambassador to the various audiences of the educated world ~ 
for present-day esthetics and morals; F. T. Marinetti, crea- — 
tor and promoter of the Futurist movement, which, born and | 
quickly exhausted in Italy, still holds in subjection the 


youth of other countries which have an artistic tradition 
less solid than ours, cannot fear comparison. If the 
epoch of really great authors is at an 


time. 

Moreover something happened 
Italy with fascism—not only a political 
and social fact but a spiritual—which 
cannot help but be reflected strongly in 
the intellectual and artistic life of the 
country. <A people of ancient civiliza- 
tion and glorious traditions in the field 
of art and culture is retempering its 
spirit to a wonderful new youth. If the’ 
crisis of modern literature is primarily 
one of senility and lack of faith, no lit- 
erature more than the Italian can hope 
to be already on the road to recovery. 


Luigi Pirandello 


The Theatre 


By SILVIO 


HE custom of Italian comic actors to jour- 
ney with vagabond companies from one the- 
atre to another, entertaining in three or four 
of the larger cities for some months, and in 
the secondary for some weeks or days, has 
lasted for centuries, resisting numerous at- 

tempts at abolishment. ‘Today efforts are being renewed, 
especially in Rome and Milan, although on a small scale: 
that is, in small theatres with exceptional artists, directed 
by writers and depending upon a public of the élite. But 
even some of these minor undertakings have failed after a 
few months; others survive in a state of greater or less pros- 
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perity, frequented by a very restricted clientele. Only one 
has attained its fifth year—the Teatro degli Indipendenti. 
Curiously enough neither, an author nor an actor but a 
talented scenic executor founded and directs it in the cellar 
of an ancient Roman palace. ‘But the attempt which was 
watched with singular interest was that of Luigi Piran- 
dello in the winter of 1925. After two months of excellent 
work to which the public did not respond, Pirandello too 
was forced to go on tour with his company. 

The consequence of this state of affairs is that the Italian 
theatre, with rare exceptions, is still dominated spiritually 
by the actors. Strong in the possession of a glorious tradi- 
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Perhaps none of these dramatists ac- 
cepts completely all the points of such 
a “morality,” characteristic of the stray- 
ing of a world which has lost God. But 
extreme traces are found to a greater or 


‘tion which stretches from the masks and 
harlequins of the fitteenth and sixteenth 
centuries down to Adelaide Ristori, 
Ernesto Rossi, Tomaso Salvini, Eleon- 


| ora Duse, they have almost always re- 
Ybelled against becoming the tools of their 
authors, rather tending in the spirit of 
‘Vthe commedia del’arte to regard the 
lines which are given them as pretexts 
for displaying their own virtuosity and 
asserting their personalities. Except 
“for the small companies already noted 
and that conducted by Dario Niccodemi, 
all the Italian companies are directed by 
actors who rely upon their traditional 
marvelous gifts for improvisation. 

‘@ A relative regeneration in the theatre 
‘) corresponds to the lively renewal of culture which is taking 
"§ place. While a few years ago the foreign plays were nine- 
“| tenths French and often rather poor, today works from the 
best literature of the whole world are selected for transla- 
tion. And notwithstanding the material and economic in- 
conveniences of their vagabondia, the best companies have 
for some time tried to improve their productions. Finally 


we must note the renewal of open-air performances, the most 
important being those given biennially. in the stupendous 
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Greek theatre of Syra- 
cuse. The first to react 
violently against French 
domination was Gabriele 
d’Annunzio with his ver- 
bose dramas and his 
overwhelming tragedies in 
too marvelous verse. But 
d’Annunzio is essentially 
a lyric writer. 

The negation which 
torments the spirit of 
the dramatists who have 
come most recently to our 
stage since the war is one 
of desperation — whether 
they sob aloud or conceal 
their anguish under a hectic laugh, the combination giving 
rise to the so-called “grotesque” (a new type of comedy, of 
spasmodic humor). Our later dramatists are those who 
carry to catastrophic and frankly nihilistic consequences the 
philosophic credo of our age and dissolve all reality in 
doubt and skepticism—not only the reality of the external 
world but that of pain, of personality itself. No longer 
the “truth” deified by positivist and naturalist, no longer 
life with a capital “L” sung by d’Annunzio, no longer the 
lament of the crepuscolari at their inability to soar on high. 
Truth or falsity does not exist, virtue and evil, nothing 
objective, fixed, immutable, eternal, no reason for our life, 
not even in itself exists, a law above us or in us, fixed 
reality outside of us or in us does not exist: we are not what 
we believe ourselves to be but only what from time to time 
“We construct” or appear to this one, that and the other. 
Uno, nessuno e centomila (Some One, No One and a 
Hundred Thousand) is the title of the last novel by Piran- 
dello; briefly, life is only a funereal farce in which we recite 
more or less unconsciously the most diverse parts: poor 
marionettes in the hands of a blind fate. 


Angelo Musco 
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less extent in the works of all. 

For some years in Italy as well as 
abroad Luigi Pirandello has been recog- 
nized as the most original, unique, in- 
comparably the greatest—the only one 
who has a style of his own and who has 
created in a few years a work which has 
been capable of large importance. - The 
interpretation that the soul drama of his 
characters resides in a conflict between 
“life” and ‘“form’”—the form which life 
needs in order to find its uwbi consistam 
and which it must continually break through in order to main- 
tain the flux essential to its nature—has been confirmed by re- 
cent pronouncements of Pirandello himself. He is an idealist: 
he has none of the cynicism, none of the hopelessness of An- 
drieff. But as a matter of fact among all his vast number 
of works the dramas which end with a declaration of faith 
are few! L’innesto (The Grafting), Due in una (Two in 
One), Ma non e una cosa seria (He Didn’t Mean it). The 
others all end in the blackest agony. Such at least is that 
paradox, the perfect Cosi e (se vi para) (Right You Are), 
the insult of the singular Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore 
(Six Characters in Search of an Author), the genuine drama 
Come prima, meglio di prima (Floriani’s Wife), the great 
tragedy of Henry VI; not to mention numerous one-act plays 
and scenes and fragments from his thirty other dramas in 
each of which, notwithstanding all reservations, one observes 
a constant aspiration of the poet to attain a genuinely tragic 
atmosphere. 

The Italian theatre has not been the field of the greatest 
triumphs of the futurists. Their attempts at a “synthetic 
theatre’ with comedies and tragedies which last a few 
minutes, even two or three seconds, are jokes. In 
Prigionieri (Prisoners), Tamburo di fuoco (The Fiery 
Drum), Vulcano and other dramatic works, F. T. Mari- 
netti has attacked form most forcefully (we will not 
say orthodoxly) but without great result. A pleasing 
philosophical farce of futurist flavor which enjoyed great 
success in the little Roman theatre of Pirandello is 
Nosta Dea (Our Goddess), by the disconcerting Massimo 
Bontempelli. 

An increasingly restless 
crisis afflicts our moral life; 
the new soul of Italy is 
thirsty in spirit. Possibly our 
new theatre represented suc- 
cessfully elsewhere all over 
the world, is often boring, 
unprofitable, negative and 
sometimes frankly ill. But 
this uneasiness is infinitely 
better than that well-fed 
bourgeois complacency dear 
to the audiences of thirty 
years ago; if it is a sick- 
ness, we hope that it is 
one of those which produces 
pearls. 
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Musical Life in Italy 


By MARIO LABROCA 


NEW life with its exigencies, its loves, its 

sympathies, its characteristics and its great 

passion for. progress is flourishing upon the 

memories of the music of the past. While 

we are witnessing the slow but certain de- 

cline of the Neapolitan song and the con- 
temporary rise of an Italian symphonic school, we must 
lament the gradual disappearance of great singers and at 
the same time hail the significant gains of the musical play, 
understood as the harmonious balancing of all constituent 
elements. Musical events in which all the people share 
directly (choral competitions, singing at dances et cetera) 
are becoming rarer and less important while concert societies 
are multiplying with dizzying speed and have invaded not 
only the large cities but even the towns and villages. 

The most characteristic expressions of this great musical 
awakening are not only in the works of composers but also 
in the organizations which dominate the musical life of the 
country: foremost among these are the Scala at Milan, 
directed by Toscanini, and the Sala da Concerti l’ Augusteo 
at Rome, directed by Molinari. 

The Scala and Toscanini now form a unit; that is to 
say, whereas the Scala as the Milanese theatre has had a 
glorious tradition from generations back, as today organ- 
ized, it is a creation of the genius of the great director. 
Financial difficulties do not vex the Scala; its performances 
are possible because government contributions and generous 
sums from citizens form a financial foundation sufficient to 
maintain a high artistic level. Toscanini has established an 
iron discipline. He is the dictator and all owe him implicit 
obedience. Toscanini has created homogeneous performances: 
singers, orchestra, chorus, settings, costumes, lighting, et 
cetera, are all considered fundamental and _ indispensable 
elements: hence everything tends to balance. From this it 
may be seen that Toscanini is not the director of the or- 
chestra alone. From morning to night he is in the theatre: 
at the rehearsal of artists who are studying new parts, he 
indicates which are the chief points of their interpretations ; 
he visits the great chorus room where they are working with 
constant feverish enthusiasm; from the rear of the theatre he 


directs the experiments with lights, orders changes in sets; 
he goes upon the stage and gives directions for all movements 
of the principals and crowds; then he mounts his stand for 
a rehearsal of the whole; a timorous silence falls; frequent 
stops and harsh rebuffs follow; nothing escapes him. 

No work is put on the stage at the Scala until it is really 
ready; hence the marvelous executions of Falstaff, Maestri 
Cantori, Traviata, Pelleas and Melisende, Nerone—in fact 
of everything which has appeared. In order to make the 
seriousness of the work and the severity of Toscanini under- 
stood, let me give an example of what happened two years 
ago after J] Trovatore had been rehearsed many times. Al- 
though in the repertory, Toscanini had concentrated care and 
love upon a new interpretation. All was in order for the 
general rehearsal; a few guests sat in the dark seats. While 
the opera was being played through, Toscanini’s face ap- 
peared nervous and agitated. When the end was reached, 
he laid his baton upon the desk announcing in a cold, cut- 
ting tone: “Many things are not right. J! Trovatore will 
be produced next year with principals who have greater 
artistic perception.”” Enormous sums were spent for new 
scenery, new costumes. A year.later, after a more accurate 
study, I] Trovatore was produced and proved one of 
Toscanini’s greatest successes. 

All that we say of the Scala has a special importance 
inasmuch as it is an index of the musical life of Italy. All 
the lyric theatres—in Rome, Turin, Bologna—tend in fact 
to follow the example of the Scala and strive for a radical 
reorganization. The economic bases must be completely 
changed: no more private enterprises, owned by capitalists 
who want their dividends, but public subscriptions and 
state contributions which enable a director to develop a 
serious artistic program. 

By a strange fate the Augusteo, dating back almost two 
thousand years, the tomb of the first Roman emperor, has 
become the cradle not only of Italian concert activity but 
also of the symphonic school which marks a new and clear- 
cut direction in contemporary music. Trained by the 
severest disipline the Augusteo orchestra has sometimes been 
entrusted to other Italian and foreign directors—among 
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others Mahler, Nikisch, Toscanini, Mengelberg, Damrosch, 
Stokowski, Furtwaengler. But the principal merit of the 
Augusteo, besides affording an auditorium, is its readiness 
} to try the new. For this we are indebted to Molinari who 
in addition to being a keen, analytical and profound di- 
} rector, has always shown a youthful sensitivity and an in- 
| telligence capable of penetrating into the substance of the 
most modern tendencies. 

Special credit is due the Corporazione della Nuove 
Musiche (Society for New Music) which, inspired and 
supported by the faith and enthusiasm of Alfredo Casella, 
+ has diffused the works which met the most violent hostility 
}on the part of the public. ‘Since the death of Puccini, 
Mascagni alone has represented the continuity of a tradi- 
tion. Even though he has not brought out new works, he 
has had the pleasure of seeing his repertory occupy the 
theatres of Italy and his figure everywhere excites acclaim. 
| Casella is to conduct the Boston ‘‘Pops” this summer. 

Musicians of high worth like Alfano, Casella, Castel- 
nuovo, Malipiero, Pizetti, Respighi and other very young 
people who are developing the principles of musical natural- 
ness, form a group improperly called the advance-guard. 
Until recently misfortune seems to have dogged them. On 
| one side musical ignorance and on the other love for a 
_ thoroughly bad Italian tradition weighed against them. 

Those who had lived in the romanticism of the Neapolitan 
songs and in the ignorance of Italian instrumental music of 
the 17th and 18th centuries cried out at the sacrilege of 
the first performances of the young group. They indulged 
in the most burning critical terms; crusades were 
preached against the new apostles of the dispensation. Mean- 
while the younger people jumped to the defense of the 
courageous innovators. The performance of new works 
became the occasion for furious battles; the vast hall of the 
Augusteo was the scene of burning discussions, interminable 
rows and even some passes in boxing among the most ex- 
cited in the peanut gallery. Following the concerts 
criticisms were always heated and conflicting. Gradually 
in the last years the conflicts have become less violent as 
people have begun to understand that it is not a question 
of a group of madmen who wish to conquer the world but 
real musicians who want to introduce to the public a highly 
significant form of music. Approval grew warmer day by 
day until now the opposition is reduced to some old people 
who lack mental elasticity or some musicians made cynical 
by creative impotence. Thus in music also Italian youth 
has made its own original discoveries and asserted in clear 
outline its own characteristic traits. 


ALIPIERO, who lives in Asolo, the charming little 

city near Venice, Casella who spends his days 
traveling, interrupted only by interims of quiet in some 
tranquil corner of Italian countryside, Pizzetti who devotes 
a large part of his time to the 
direction of the Conservatory of x — wh 
Music in Milan, and all the : 
others who have dedicated them- 
selves with enthusiasm and faith 
to it describe what this instru- 
mental music is more or less as 
follows: “It is not necessary to 
inquire into the causes which 
have led Italian composers of the 
nineteenth century to dedicate 
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themselves completely to the theatre: it interests us only to 
make a statement and a confession. When we Italians first 
approached the musical world, the panorama of the previous 
century appeared spread out before us. We could perceive 
a truly imposing development only in the field of opera. 
All possibilities of expression seemed to have been realized, 
the feelings, passions, soul conflicts entirely expressed. In 
order not to repeat what had already been said, other 
horizons and possibilities had to be discovered: we then 
found an uncultivated and wild field, that of instrumental 
music. We felt a whole new life opening up for us; we 
had the sense of a noble mission which had been assigned 
to us and we turned to the study of sources. We thus dis- 
covered the fascination of Roman grandeur in the poly- 
phonic music of Pierluigi da Palestrina, the inexhaustible 
rhythmic force of Domenico Scarlatti, the incisive power of 
Vivaldi, the solid language of Arcangelo Corelli: in a word, 
we discovered all the profound beauty of the polyphonic 
music and Italian instruments of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Our way thus appeared laid out, 
our task well-defined. Still we could not reascend the 
streams of the centuries, we could not turn to epochs which 
already seemed completely exhausted: we relived the uni- 
versal traits of Italian music in the full swing of the 
twentieth century. We took stock of the spirit of our times 
not so much to assimilate other currents and other schools 
as to differentiate ourselves from them. And behold our 
flowing, -fluid works, not subjected to the yoke of a pre- 
conceived construction; in the beginning a little timid and 
sometimes even a bit condescending toward other schools 
and currents, then gradually freer and lighter, richer in 
rhythm, melody and timbre.” 

Destitute though this music be of any bearing on the unre- 
straint and enthusiasms peculiar to romanticism, it neverthe- 
less contains a reflection of the beautiful sky of Italy, of her 
mountains, her sea, her serene air, sometimes a little melan- 
choly but always limpid and transparent. Here therefore is a 
music which springs as naturally as water from the rock; 
music which does not lean upon prearranged programs, which 
does not follow the currents of events, which is not concerned 
with passionate interpretations, with dramatic bases, psycho- 
logical contortions, but which presents itself limpid and 
tranquil in itself and for itself as an expression of pure 
art, free, disinterested. Yet is not cold and purely deco- 
rative art; feeling and passion create the woof of its 
pattern. 

The people still sing their beautiful songs and the 
pleasure of dining in the Gulf of Naples 
caressed by mandolins and a delicate singer who whis- 
pers the latest melodies of the Piedigrotta will not be 
taken away; serenades are sung under illuminated bal- 
conies in the Grand Canal in Venice and in the 
country the loud song of the harvester and the lament 


view of 


of the farm hands greet us. 
The people sing naturally 
but art will be found, must 
be sought in the Scala of 


Milan, the Augusteo of Rome, 
in the numerous concert halls 
and even in the palaces old- 
est in history which harbor 
“ memories of a civilization 
long since vanished from the 
scene. 


Italian Art of Today 


By CIPRIANO E. OPPO 


HE nineteenth century is that of French 
artistic power, at least as far as the plastic 
arts are concerned; because in Italy the po- 

litical risorgimento—the unification of the 

country—was the chief preoccupation, the 

arts which developed those which speak 

most directly to the heart and head: music and literature, 

painting and sculpture (architecture was almost dead) with- 

drew into the provinces where they jeaolusy conserved the 

great native qualities. The ugliest period of the nineteenth 

century is that of the last thirty years, after unity was 

attained, when Italy, forgetting its best, launched its official 

Macchiaioli* and those of the Scuola 

able art of miserable politics, of the weak state scarcely 

recovered from the great strain of the war for lib- 
eration. 

Only in the first years of 1900 did the youthful and 
violent reaction begin. The young people were inspired to 
become acquainted, to know, to throw themselves into the 
current. And in a feverish manner, esteeming only those 
artists—as the Tuscan Macchiaioli* and those of the Scuola 
di Posillipo—who had preserved purity and nobility of pur- 
pose during the degeneration, the young despoilers left for 
the discovery of the Golden Fleece which they believed was 
to be found in France. 

Finally loaded with the dynamite of accumulated passion, 
the futurist bomb burst in 1909. ‘The futurist explosion 
taken in connection with the rebirth of national pride, stim- 
ulated by the propaganda of the Nationalist Party, was to 
prelude and in a sense prepare for the much more powerful, 
brilliant, electrifying explosion of Italian participation in 
the Great War and later for fascism, the most original 
movement to appear after a century-long domination 
by the thought of the French Revolution. 

The principal factor in the pride which shines 
in the eyes of Italians today is undoubtedly the vic- 
tory of the army which made them realize the 
prestige of Italy as a people and a state. But in 
order to exert a stronger stimulus upon the self-love 
of the young generation, fascism is concerned seri- 
ously in favoring by the best means that spiritual, 
artistic and cultural atmosphere which is in germ. 
The encouragement to make ourselves worthy of the 
past makes us less tolerant toward those foreign doc- 
trines which in the name of new and dazzling artistic 
conquests have tried to obscure, not to say, bury the 
brilliant past of unparalleled achievement which 
made Italy the leader and teacher in European art. 
One characteristic of Italian artists today is the 
greater learning and facility with which they write. 


* The Macchiaioli agreed in the necessity of a return to the 
intuitive and empiric acceptance of perceptible reality and in 
maintaining that the truest and most effective technical mode 
in painting was the macchia or spot (whence comes the name of 
the school); that is, the interweaving of form and color obtained 
by means of chiaroscuro modulated according to the law of 
‘values” and “relations.”” In this return to nature was implied 
a return to expressive beauty in opposition to the formal and 
conventional beauty of the ‘‘neo-classicists.’”” The Arts, October 
1926; Giovanni Fattori by Mario Tinti. 


But in art any kind of nationalism conceived as a theory 
must be regarded as a mortal enemy. What is done outside 
our country must be known and ideas exchanged. Before 
fascism some pretended to exclude from our exhibitions and 


magazines all the precipitate or decadent expressions of mod-— 


ern art, forgetting that to close our eyes in order not to 
see the errors of others would end by remaining blind and 
losing every contact with reality. 

We must therefore agree as to what is the true Italian 
tradition; we must understand the spirit and seek the mo- 
tive force of continuity in the pictorial impulse rather than 
in the forms of artistic expression of our old and noble race. 

Italian tradition consists in, we think: clarity of descrip- 
tion; aristocratic spirit; healthy sensuality; an idea of 
beauty referred to the inspirations of nature (in other 
words, the selection and embellishment of natural elements) ; 
grace and strength at the same time;.joyousness without 
frivolity; method without pedantry; never the cold, ana- 
lytical copy of nature, but no distortion either, whether 
through idealization or depreciation or the search for the 
ethereal; never a taste for the deformed, the monstrous, the 
weird, the disgusting, the capricious. 

The foreigner who wishes to form an exact idea of the 
true condition of art in Italy today must forget all the 
pseudo world-famous names, except two: that of the old 
and glorious Roman painter, Antonio Mancini, and that 
of the bold Neapolitan sculptor, Vincenzo Gemito: two 
artists enamoured with their material and faithful to the 
truth, perhaps too faithful, although very powerful in plastic 
expression. To these Medardo Rosso, may be added—a 
Piedmontese sculptor who has lived in Paris a great deal. 

While the futurists (Boccioni, Carra, Sant’ Elia, Severini 
et cetera) and a Tuscan painter—also a critic and very in- 


Houses on the river Sesia, a painting by C. Carra in the exhibition 
of the ““Q00”, Milan 
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i telligent writer—Ardengo Soffici, helped by articles, pole- 


| mics, interpretations, to make modern European and es- 
| pecially French art known, a highly talented painter lived 


« 


) and worked in Rome—likewise a Tuscan, Armando Spadini. 


| He died last year at forty, leaving a heritage rich in work 
and spirit. He managed to hold his faith as a traditionalist 
high even in the midst of the disorder which acquaintance 
with the daring French art had brought into Italian life. 


During the years 1913, 1914 and 1915, before Italy en- 
tered the war, the beautiful expositions of the Secession were 


“) held, where by the side of the impressionists and of Cézanne, 


| Matisse, Picasso, hung the painting of the most modern 


Italians. In La Voce, a periodical of Florence, and later in 
waged a courageous fight against so-called official art. 

Mario Sironi is another artist who comes from futurism 
and with greater sincerity he has remained the most mod- 
ern of all. Illustrator of the newspaper directed by Benito 
Mussolini, Sironi is the most pleasing and effective of the 
Fascist caricaturists. His imagination never fails him and 
form comes spontaneously. Around him a group of young 
artists has formed in Milan. All the Fascists, as well as the 
other artists who count for something in Italy, believe in 
the possibility of a new classicism. In hearty contrast with 
the groups in Florence and Rome who are rather trying to 
discover a “realism” which was always at the base of Italian 
art, these youngsters work indefatigably not to create an 
artificial fascist style but to express by their individual and 
collective efforts faith in a new Italian greatness. 

With us, criticism is more incisive than in France, less 


; | the newspaper, supported by the futurists, Lacerba, Soffici 
{ 


Soldiers, a painting by Cipriano E. Oppo in the exhibition 
of the “goo,” Milan 
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Anna in the Sun, a painting by Armando Spadini in the 
Signorello collection 


extravagant and also otherwise free and unprejudiced. 
Therefore our painters as well as our sculptors know that 
in order to succeed it is not enough to present something 
apparently bold and modern. By this we Italians wish to 
serve notice that no movement in the plastic arts can longer 
be accredited among us when based wholly upon eccentric 
or capricious refinements of a bookish or erudite nature. 

Italian architecture has made gigantic strides in the last 
years. Fallen so low as not to have any originality left, 
repeating the old academic formulae with an exasperating 
monotony, it had given such few causes of satisfaction that 
our magnificent ancient cities had every reason to fear the 
reconstruction and expansion ever more urgently demanded 
by the requirements of modern life. We cannot repeat often 
enough that we Italians who have so many museums and 
who indeed may call every Italian city a museum flatly re- 
fuse to produce a counterfeit “‘old style,” antique. Our 
dream is to be able to find the new style of our time worthy 
to survive a side by side comparison with the antique. 

The Fascist Government has greatly stimulated architec- 
ture by its bold plan of renovating the large cities and chiefly 
the Capitol, Rome. We must create something essentially 
new, typical of our age. Those who believe that fascism is 
a good vehicle for a new imperial art of the Roman type 
must remember the artistic fruits borne under Napoleon: 
academic, with false grandiosity, second-rate stylism. We 
are persuaded that such an imperial art would be ridiculous 
and weak, as ridiculous and weak as a modern army if it 
were togged out and armed in the manner of the ancient 
Romans. Fascist architecture will not make a false Rome 
of the cinematograph but will seek to express in all its 
beauty the passionate spirit of the new Italy. 
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: Italy’s Economic and Social Progress 


Since 1922 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT 


OLITICAL questions are outside my prov- 
ince. I have no intention of discussing 
fascism as a political system. Italian eco- 
nomic conditions, however, and the financial 
policies of the Italian Government have had 
my attention in recent years, and I shall deal 

with the progress which has been made in these fields since 
1922. The government and the people of the United States 
have aided in this progress; the government by its sympathetic 
handling of the Italian debt, and our investors by furnish- 
ing a portion of the capital needed for the stabilization of 
Italian finance. The people of this country may well be 
glad of the friendly assistance which they have given to 
help improve the welfare of the 40,000,000 people of Italy. 

What has been the nature of this noteworthy change 
which has taken place in Italy? Ask any traveller who was 
in Italy four years ago and who has been there again during 
the last year. When the present regime came into power 
towards the end of 1922, Italy seemed to be tottering on 
the brink below which lay communism and bolshevism. The 
industrial situation had become badly disorganized through 
an epidemic of strikes, with workers seizing control of the 
factories, and with widespread unemployment. ‘There had 
been a virtual breakdown of railway and other government 
services, and of civil and judicial procedure. Municipal 
administration, as well, was burdened with incompetence 
and extravagance. The finances of the central government 
were unsound; government debt was piling up and the 
deficits in the government’s budget were increasing to such 
an extent that an ex-minister of finance, one of the leaders 
of the party in power, declared at that time that a budget 
deficit was inevitable for an indefinite number of years. 

Such in brief was the state of affairs, economic and finan- 
cial, when the present administration assumed the responsi- 
bility of government in November, 1922. Within a few 
months a vital change became manifest. Hopes revived, the 
Italian people began to have faith in themselves once more. 
A new spirit of enterprise and of thrift spread throughout 
the nation. Ardor and enthusiasm grew and were translated 
into work which produced tangible results in the improve- 
ment of the economic and financial life of the nation. To 
the present-day observer, that improvement stands out clear 
cut, in both its character and extent. 

Suppose we first consider agricultural and industrial con- 
ditions: In 1920 the records declare that agricultural strikes 
caused the loss of 14,000,000 working days, and that no 
less than 1,267,000 industrial strikers took part in 1,880 
strikes involving the loss of about 16,500,000 working days. 
It’ is not difficult to realize what a serious economic loss 
this meant to the Italian people. In the first year under 
the present government, that is in 1923, the loss of work- 
ing days due to strikes was reduced to some 265,000 days. 


Today (whether or not our social scientists can approve the 
modus vivendi between labor and capital) strikes are prac» 
tically non-existent. The Italian farmer is hard at work 
producing large crops. “The 1925 wheat crop was a record 
one and wheat is the most important agricultural product. 

Italian industries during the last two years have been, in 
the main, well occupied and have made good profits. Un- 
employment has fallen to normal proportions, as low as 
or lower than in pre-war years when economic conditions 
were generally satisfactory. The number of unemployed 
according to official registration figures, was 541,000 on 
January 1, 1922. In July, 1926, the number of unemployed 
was only 78,000. This number has increased somewhat since 
the summer, and it may be subject to further increase owing 
to the deflation measures recently taken. Yet if political 
conditions remain stable, Italian industry, after the period 
of readjustment is over, ought to be on a sounder basis than 
ever before. On the average no nation can boast of a more 
industrious or competent working population than that of 
Italy. 

Italian manufacturing industries have made great strides 
in the last four years. To the student, one of the most 
surprising developments in the post-war rehabilitation of 
Europe has been that Italy, with her relative scarcity of 
natural resources, has been able to develop her steel, textile, 
chemical, rubber, shipbuilding, machinery and automobile 
industries to their present high level of efficiency and produc 
tivity, and to re-adapt to peace-time uses the plant capacity 
which was so enlarged during the war. Italy, for instance, 
now stands second among the countries manufacturing 
artificial silk. 

Italian engineering technique, always in the forefront, has 
even surpassed itself. The recent victory of Major de 
Bernardi, flying a Fiat-motored Macchi plane in the 
Schneider Cup air races, shows what has been done in one 
highly technical field. Besides skilled engineers, the Italians 
have been fortunate in having industrial leaders of vision 
and driving force, such men as Agnelli of Fiat, Pirelli of 
the Pirelli Company, to mention only two of many, the story 
of whose accomplishments is almost a romance. 

Worthy of note, also, has been the hydro-electric develop- 
ment, a development which has not been confined to the last 
four years but which has been practically continuous for over 
a decade. Not possessing coal, Italy has had every incentive 
to develop its large water power reserves, one of the coun- 
try’s most important natural resources. The results achieved 
are attested by the fact that hydro-electric plants supplied 
Italian industry with 6,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec: 
tric energy in 1925, as compared with only 1,700,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1913. “Those Americans who have aided 
in the financing of these developments, can see the tangible 
results of their investments. It is estimated that the increase 
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President of the Fiat Company, which em- 
ploys thousands of workmen in manufacturing 
automobiles, tractors and airplanes. After grad- 
uation from the Turin Polytech, he worked his 
way up from obscurity like a Carnegie or a 


Ford. 


missions 


in the supply of hydro-electric energy from 1913 to 1925 
is equivalent to a saving in coal consumption of over 6,200,- 
ooo tons of coal annually, which Italy would otherwise 
have had to import. 

I have asked returned travelers what has most caught their 
attention among changes in Italy in the last four years. The 
most frequent answer has been, ‘Now, the trains run on 
time.” ‘This is but the outward evidence of an increasing 
operating efficiency permeating all railway operations. “The 
Italian Government owns some 10,248 miles of standard 
gauge railways, which represent about 80 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Italy. Since the present Ministry 
came into power in 1922, such rate increases and operating 
economies have been effected that there was a surplus of 
175,000,000 lire in the railway accounts in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1925, in comparison with a deficit of about 
1,258,000,000 lire in the year ended June 30, 1923. The 
Government has been pursuing plans for the electrification 
of some 4,000 miles of its lines, of which 900 miles are now 
in operation using hydro-electric power. 

In the United States, railroad car loadings are considered 
one of the best indices of industrial activity. The tonnage 
carried by the Italian government railways has increased 
from 54,000,000 tons in 1923-24 to approximately 65,000,- 
000 tons in the year ended June 30, 1926, the record to date. 

In the field of government finance, the record is perhaps 
the most striking of all. The Italian Government showed 
its wisdom in 1922, in picking out, regardless of politics, 
a sound student of finance to undertake the necessary fiscal 
reforms. It chose as finance minister, Alberto di Stefani, a 
professor of economics in the University of Padua. Before di 
Stefani assumed the finance portfolio, budgetary deficits had 
reached an alarming size though the previous government had 
already effected a large reduction in the deficit. In the fiscal 
year 1920-21, two years before the present government 
came in, the deficit had been over seventeen billion lire. 
Through the completion of reconstruction, through strict 
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Pirelli and Company are today the leaders 
in the rapidly developing Italian rubber indus- 
try. The firm was founded by the father; the 
son, an officer during the war, was a member 


of the Dawes and th 
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The Italian Minister of Finance comes of a 
distinguished Venetian family. Starting life as 
an importer, he has participated in some of 
the largest commercial enterprises in Italy. 
e debt funding com- 
‘ commission to England and the United States. 


control of expenditure and by a courageous tax program 
this situation was brought under control. The deficit in 
1922-23, the year of the advent to office of the present 
government, was reduced to about three billion lire. The 
improvement has continued, the official figures showing a 
surplus for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 of over two 
billion lire. 

The improvement in the budget has made possible an 
actual reduction of the Italian public debt. The internal 
public debt has been reduced from 95,544,000,000 on June 
30, 1923, to 84,750,000,000 lire as of November 30, 1926. 
In the meantime Minister di Stefani was succeeded in due 
course by Count Volpi who carried out the brilliant nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the debts of the Italian govern- 
ment to the United States and to Great Britain, and who 
has undertaken many other sound and courageous measures. 
The whole-hearted support rendered by the Italian people 
to their Government in its program of government debt 
settlement was evidenced by their voluntary contribution 
of about $3,600,000 towards the first payment to the 
United States Government. 

The only external debt of Italy, other than its inter- 
governmental debts, consists of a limited amount of bonds 
issued in London prior to 1914, which are being steadily 
amortized, and the $100,000,000 Kingdom of Italy External 
Loan 7% Bonds sold in this country in 1925. Of 
these latter bonds, the Italian Government has already (on 
December 1, 1926), in accordance with its engagements, 
redeemed at par $1,500,000. 

Considerable currency has been given to stories that the 
Italian Government has distorted its account of revenues 
and expenditures and by some method of transferring charges 
to municipal accounts, has manufactured the surpluses 
which it has reported. ‘These stories may be denied abso- 
lutely. I am satisfied that the central government exercises 
close supervision over municipal budgets and municipal 
financing, and that the improvement in municipal finance 
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Americans know him as head of the debt ° 


as measurably paralleled that in central Government 
nance. 

That the Government’s budget is in fact balanced, and has 
een for the past two-and-a-half years, there is not the 
ightest doubt. Such balancing is conclusively proved by 
ne fact that the Government, during this period, has 
educed its debt. In the absence of the sale of capital assets, 
he means to accomplish this debt reduction obviously could 
tome only from an excess of current receipts over current 
xpenditures, as has been the case. That the marked im- 
)rovement in the financial position of the Italian Govern- 
ent is being realized by the public is attested by the fact 
that at present the most widely distributed Italian govern- 
ment bonds, the 5 per cent perpetual rentes, are selling in 
taly to yield about 534 per cent. In the United States, 
he Italian government 7 per cent bonds have risen from 
heir low price of 88% in May, 1926, to their present 
rice of about 95. 

In the monetary field, the Bank of Italy, with the 
‘complete backing of the Government, continues its rigorous 
““fopposition to currency inflation. The loans to the Govern- 
ment from the banks of issue, and the corresponding note 
“4 circulation of the banks for account of the Government, were 
(freduced by over 1% billion lire from November 1922 tc 
“| August 31, 1926. Recently, with hearty Government ap- 
‘} proval and cooperation, the Bank of Italy was made the sole 
bank of issue, and the notes of the Bank of Naples and of 
the Bank of Sicily are gradually being retired from circula- 
tion. ‘This consolidation of note-issuing ‘power in one bank 
| had for years been advocated as a much needed stage in 
monetary reform. It remained for the present authorities 
to put it through. The total note circulation to meet com- 
mercial needs has shown some expansion since the middle 
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RICCARDO GUALINO 


After successes alternating with failures, Gualino built up the largest 
fibre silk mills in Italy: those of the Snia Viscoya Company, of which he is 
president. A village of model houses adjoins their plant in Veneria Reale, 
Turin. And like the leaders in medieval Italy, he is a patron of art and 
the theatre. 
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Who alone of the world’s living inventors may be grouped with Edison. 
Son of a professional man of Bologna, his research and study of the 
Herzian theory brought about the wireless transmission of words and 
sound. His mother is an English woman; and while the son lives mostly 
in England, he is a beloved and popular figure in Rome. 


of 1924, having increased from 10,049,000,000 lire as of 
June 30, 1924 to 11,282,000,000 lire as of August 31, 1926. 
However, the central bank authorities have not hesitated to 
apply the remedies necessary to guard against any undue 
expansion in circulation and against inflation. In February, 
1925, the central bank discount rate was increased from 
5% per cent to 6 per cent, and in June, 1925, from 6 per 
cent to 7 per cent. 

Having for some time pursued policies which had gradu- 
ally been improving the currency position, the Government 
took an important step in September, 1926, when it paid 
over the entire proceeds of the $100,000,000 7% 
American Loan to the Bank of Italy; thus increasing the 
gold reserves of the Bank and reducing by an equivalent 
amount of paper lire the debt of the Government to the 
Bank, ‘Thus, in addition to the 1,300,000,000 lire reduc- 
tion in the debt of the Government to the Bank from 
November, 1922, to August, 1926, there was effected a 
further reduction of 2,500,000,000 lire in September. More- 
over, the Government has announced its intention of provid- 
ing 500,000,000 lire annually in the budget, so that the 
entire outstanding balance of the debt to the Bank of Italy 
may be regularly amortized. 

In connection with the foregoing measures for improv- 
ing the monetary position, the Government determined 
recently to decree a forced conversion of short-term Treasury 
bonds and Treasury bills into a 5 per cent loan, called the 
Lictorial Loan, issued at 87% per cent. Count Volpi, the 
Minister of Finance, in a recent speech before the Italian 
Senate, explained this conversion operation as follows (as 
quoted in the New York Times of December 10, 1926): 


Italy had such a great mass of Treasury bonds, amounting 
in all to about 27,000,000,000 lire, (Continued on page 755) 


Before and After the March on Rome’ 


By SANFORD GRIFFITH 


UR factory district 
here may seem to 
you rather hastily 
put together. We 
have not been at 
it as long as you 

have. Our growing population 
obliges us to work fast. You 
should see this burg five years 
from now when we get our high 
power extensions in, and these 
new factories going. You out- 
siders seem to forget that we are 
a new country. You overlook 
that we are a young people.” 
This apology for newness and 
youth was made to me in the land of the Tiber by a de- 
scendant of the Etruscans, an engineer! 

Follow the paths of the barbarian invaders into Italy, 
down through the valleys of the Alps into the Lombardy 
plain, and you enter a busy industrial region. Long arms 
from hydro-electric stations stretch out their pipe-lines, like 
octopus tenacles, to rivulets high up the mountains. Some 
twenty miles before you reach the great manufacturing cities 
of Northern Italy, you spy modern palaces built much as 
those of ancient Lombardy but built to house the giant 
turbines. They are not merely useful piles of brick, these 
plants, like many of our own power stations. “Their archi- 
tects are artists as well as contractors. Walls are often 
decorated in scratched and tinted plaster; floors are in vivid 
colored mosaics. 

While still out in the country you pass through factory 
districts. Electric power is making it possible for Italian 
industry to decentralize. There is no tenement congestion. 
These newer plants spread out comfortably. Exteriors are 
often of white title or stucco with fullest use of lighting 
space. Working quarters are trim little houses, each with 
its vegetable plot. You do not step into a smoke cloud about 
these new garden factories. 

Entrance to the manufacturing cities of Turin and Milan 
is through new villa and apartment suburbs that seem to be 
going up about as fast as some of the popular developments 
around New York. In the suburbs of Rome you pass 
through miles of modern and rather monotonous apartments. 
There is a smell of fresh paint about things. In the city 
itself, the eyes of your guide pass unnoticing over the moss 
grown ruins of the Roman Thermae as he tells you about 
plans for a skyscraper to be started in a year or two. Peo- 
ple seem to be consciously bustling. Their restless energy 
is modern, exuberant. 


VERYTHING conspires to make one lose his sense of 
proportion about Italy in relation to the outside world. 
Talking to his own people, the Duce once said: ‘Who can 
tell what hidden quality, or by what higher will, a little 
people of shepherds and farmers grew step by step into an 


European correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal, and hitherto the repre- 
sentative abroad of various American 
newspapers, Mr. Griffith’s work in the 
post-war years has taken him to England, 
Germany, France, Russia and Central 
Europe during their periods of social un- 
rest and economic adjustment. He brings 
this comparative experience to bear no 
fess than his observations in Italy at the 
time of the Fascist counter-revolution, 
in his analysis of industrial Italy today. 
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imperial power?” The hard» 
and prolific Italian race mus¥. 
have more elbow-room. Les 


them. He exhorts his fellow 
Romans to forge a new and 
mighty Rome of the twentieth 
century. : 

At heroic moments it is difh- 


tape-measure. When you do, 
things often take different pro- 
portions. Mussolini is very much 
an eagle—or any other large 
bird your fancy may suggest—in 
a canary cage, and Rome rather 
a small perch. 
restricted to a country about half the size of Texas, a fifth 
less than that of California, and his capital the size of Balti- 
more! And Italy’s resources are not a fifth those of either 
Texas or California. It is poor in natural wealth. The 
entire coal reserves are less than one year’s output of the 
United States. Experts say that Italy’s scant ore resources 
will have been used up in a few years. Italy, therefore, 
must import practically all of the coal used, most of the 
iron and steel, all of the cotton, and at least a third of the 
grain. Italian manufacturers not only are constantly re- 
minded of their dependence on the outside world for raw 
materials, but they must be on the lookout for foreign cus- 
tomers to keep their factories running. In contrast to 
America, where exports take less than 15 per cent of total 
production, the Italians must place at least 50-75 per cent 
of theirs abroad. Moreover, Italian industry is mainly out- 
side the international trust and cartel movements which 
have become so powerful in the world markets in the last 
two years. The European steel association and price pool- 
ing and the concentration in the rayon industry are instances 
in point. These price pools abroad and at home increasing 
production costs (through lira deflation) are making it 
more difficult for Italian manufacturers to compete on the 
outside. Italy’s new high tariffs form another barrier. Con- 
trary then to what some Italian nationalists imagine, Italy’s 
danger now is much less economic servitude to outside cap- 
ital than economic isolation. 

Broadly speaking Italy has in truth no resources but man- 
power and water-power. Italy’s water-power represents a 
potential of 40,000,000 tons of coal. Relative to size, it is 
six times per-capita potential in the United States. In actual 
power output Italy comes eighth among states and generates 
but a twelfth that of Norway. Output in Italy the last 
seven years trebled to 8,000,000,000 k. w. hours, an annual 
consumption equivalent to some 9,000,000 tons of coal. So 
far as man-power goes, Italy’s population of 42,000,000 is 
double what it was a century ago. This is due mainly to 
industrial growth and one-third of the population now de- 
pends on industry fora livelihood. (Continued on page 757) 
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virile races must make way fov 


cult to keep cool and to use a ‘| 


Imagine Roosevelt with his bursting vitality 


what has made 
their marriage by 
Mussolini possible. 


American mind, ordinarily, a legal drapery. But 


.{uncomprising revolutionist, the F{aryvard University, 


in this country, thanks to the 
I. W. W.’s tactics of violence, 
sabotage and class war to the 
knife, has assumed the position 
of the extremest left wing of 
labor radicalism. Like the more 
sophisticated revolutionary syn- 
dicalism of Europe it completely repudiates the centralized 
bureaucratic state and proposes a new social order, mystically 
brought out of the chaos of capitalism by a general strike 
and by the élan vital of proletarian violence. 

Even those sympathetic souls in this country who have 
cried out against the stupid toryism with which the war- 
time laws against “criminal syndicalism’’ have been applied 
have done so because it is impossible to treat the blind 
anarchism of the Wobbly as a really dangerous revolutionary 
force. The history of European syndicalism is another mat- 
ter altogether. The general strike myth of its chief prophet, 
M. Georges Sorel, has affected the tactics of all European 
labor. Until 1921 it was the dominant philosophy and 
practice of French and Italian labor. Stripped of the 
violence which Sorel held to be its very essence, the general 
strike has even been imported into British labor tactics— 
with results that are fresh in memory. 

In Russia the exhaustion of the war and the corrupt im- 
potence of. the ruling classes gave this myth of social re- 
generation through the general strike its first actual test 
on a grand scale. The Revolution of 1917, comparable per- 
haps in its importance for world history to the French Revo- 
lution, was really a violent general strike against the privi- 
leged classes. It was turned by the succeeding Bolshevik 
coup into a temporary overthrow of the institution of private 
property, thus completing the Marxian revolution. The 
soviet organization (on which the Russian Federal Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics is theoretically based) was an 
attempt to substitute the syndicalist unit of the work-shop 
and factory for the democratic unit of the territorial com- 
munity. In practice the soviet system has been forced to 
combine occupational and territorial representation; under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat it has repudiated demo- 
cratic control in favor of control by the élite of the Com- 
munist party. 

All this may seem to be in fact a far cry from Mussolini’s 
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Italy up to 1923, and 


Oxford of syndicalism throughout the 
continent of Europe. thority except such incidental re- 


Fascist Syndicalism 
Byaw- Y. ELLIOTT 


OTH fascism and The Bourbons have been thrown inthe Fascist dictatorship which claims 
syndicalism are shade by the divinity that doth hedge have come into power in 
Protean move- Mussolini—to the mind of Professor Italy in order to save the state 
ments. “That is Piliot. The Grand Monarch’s boast {0 Leninism. On the contrary, 
“L?Etat, c’est moi” has sounded archai- 
cally on our ears since the days when 


Syndicalism brings up to the constitutions began to be the fashion in means and in the myth it wor- 


bolshevism is the political proto- 
type of fascism in every respect 
save in its economic program of 


in the judgment of ships. Bolshevism chose _ inter- 


very unpleasant stereotype: that the assistant professor of government at national proletariat; fascism 


nationalistic abso- chose national bourgeoisie. Mus- 


“Wobbly.” Industrial unionism Jy ¢isim reaches its apogee in fascism. Back  solini has praised the “real mas- 
of that judgment lies frequent visits to 


ters that they have in Russia,” 
as well he might; they are the 
masters from whom he learned 
all his political methods of au- 


his studies out from 


finements as the political use of 

castor oil. “The Fasci possessed 
themselves of Italy just as the Workers and Soldiers Soviets 
did of Russia. 

There is of course the tremendous difference that the 
dictatorships in the two cases are practiced in favor of 
precisely opposite classes: whereas bolshevism has attempt- 
ed, however vainly or mistakenly, to expropriate the own- 
ers of land and factories in favor of the workers, fascism 
has succeeded in depriving the laborer of the weapon of free 
association and the right to strike and has reduced him, at 
least for the time being, to a condition of state-controlled 
serfdom. The interesting thing, however, is that just as 
bolshevism had to permit the return of private property 
among the peasants and over a large part of industry, so 
fascism has been forced to accord representation and a de- 
gree of political influence to those who may in time become 
really the spokesmen of labor through a novel type of polit- 
ical organization for which Mussolini decrees the name “The 
Fascist-Syndicalist State.’ He proposes by means of the 
newly created corporations of Industry, Agriculture, the 
Professions, the Arts, and the Civil Services to bend rebel- 
lious labor to the service of a state-assisted capitalism to 
the end that Italy may be turned into an economic organ- 
ism, functioning smoothly and with no lost motion at its 
maximum capacity for production. 

Mussolini’s nationalism takes a more economic interpre- 
tation of history—perhaps from a study of absolutism in the 
Roman Empire which he hopes to revive, and of the abso- 
lutism of Machiavelli’s advice to the Prince; perhaps, too, 
he reverts to an economic interpretation because he is al- 
ways to some degree the creature of his youthful Marxianism. 
Like the stoutest hearts of the Republican Old Guard he 
puts his trust in “prosperity”; but he goes them one better 
in being like an even older Guard—he never surrenders. 
On the contrary, the mere temporary absence of prosperity 
gives him no terrors. He has a complete muzzle on the 
press, and on the right of (Continued on page 760) 
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BysHENRY W. TAFT 


HE government of Italy is in form a con- 

stitutional monarchy, the executive power 

being vested in the king and exercised 

through responsible ministers, and the legis- 

lative authority resting in the king and in a 

parliament consisting of an upper and lower 
house. Recent laws have made suffrage universal for both 
men and women. In spite of these provisions there has been 
evolved in the crises following the war a government which, 
while in its external forms it complies with the Constitu- 
tion, in its operation closely resermties a dictatorship. How 
long will the Italian people be content to see the machinery 
of their government thus used in a manner foreign to its 
original purpose? It would be idle to attempt to answer 
this question except from the standpoint of the history and 
psychology of the Italian people. 

Like other Latin races, notably the Spanish, the Italians 
do not seem to have a deep-seated aversion to a government 
in which they do not participate; they are inclined to let 
somebody else do the business of governing, provided they 
are left unmolested in the pursuit of their own vocations. 
Their self-governing form of government has not been, as 
in English-speaking countries, an expression of what they 
have learned from actual experience. Furthermore, there is 
a historical background in Italy which is probably not with- 
out its effect upon the minds of the Italian people. Al- 
though there is little pure blood of the Ancient Romans in 
their veins, the lapse of two thousand years has not effaced 
the impressions made by the glory of the Empire, and per- 
haps these have made them somewhat complacent when 
coercive methods, common under the sway of the Emperors, 
are adopted. Movements for the protection of the rights 
of the individual citizen are not an important part of the 
romantic history of Italy through the Middle Ages, and 
later in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; for the peo- 
ple of the small Italian states in those days were accustomed 
to regard tyranny as the accepted method of maintaining 
authority. The more recent movement led by Cavour and 
Garibaldi and put into effect under the rule of Victor 
Emmanuel, had chiefly in view the unification of the Italian 
race under a strong central government, so that it could 
develop according to its bent, without contentions among 
small governmental units, which retarded progress and in- 
vited foreign aggression. 
At none of these periods 
in Italian history has 
there been a demand for 
such protection of the 
rights of the individual 
as is secured through the 
enforcement by the 
courts of this country of 
the sanctions embodied 
in our Constitution, and 


particularly in our Bill 
of Rights. 


Mr. Taft's impressions of conditions under Fascismo 
were gathered during a three months sojourn in Italy. 
He had contacts with statesmen, financiers and church- 
men, interviews with the Pope, the King and the Pre- 
mier, with workers and peasants. Past president of the 
New York state and city bar associations and chairman 
or an active member of various civic bodies, Mr. Taft 
brought a wide background of acquaintance with 
governmental and business activities to his appraisal. 


ITH such antecedents, it is not surprising that ther 
CIS . . Me 

should be no initial revulsion of the Italian peoplis 4 

against a dictatorship which does not bear down harshly 4 


upon them in their ordinary manner of life. Such a gov |, 


would insist upon the rights implied from the structure off 
their government, to which I have alluded; but that has 
not yet happened in Italy. On the contrary, the minds of 
the people are still preoccupied with the fact that Fascismo, " 
and Mussolini its great exponent, saved the nation from | 

bolshevism and communism, and secured and have preserved, ‘i 

peace and order. Not alone that, but, whether it is due 
to the coercion of the fascist doctrine that every individual _ 
citizen of the kingdom should, within his powers and apti- . 
tude, be at work, or to fortunate commercial and industrial 
conditions, the fact is that from one end of Italy to another, © 
the people have enjoyed a large measure of prosperity, and 
unemployment has hardly been known. ‘These conditions 
have enabled the Fascisti to combat what existed extensively _ 
after the war, that is, the machinations of groups, who, un- y 
der the guise of labor organizations, were really seeking to y 
inculcate bolshevist principles and to overturn the existing — 
social order. These groups had succeeded in producing a — 
condition of practical revolution, where peaceful citizens, 
insulted or attacked on the streets, were without protection _ 
or redress, the government was unstable, and any fixed eco- | 
nomic or industrial or political policy was impossible. The ) 
removal of the menace of such conditions by Mussolini has 
conciliated the good will of the conservative elements of 
the population, particularly those having large financial and 
industrial interests; and, surprising as it may be, the leader, — 
regarded by many in this country as a mere ‘““Man on Horse- 
back,’ has the support of the aristocratic elements. One 
of my informants, who has lived in America, is the head of 
an ancient noble family and is not in particular favor with 
Mussolini, because he was closely associated with the former 
political regime. But he expressed the opinion that the 
dictatorship of Mussolini bore more lightly upon the mass 
of the Italian people in the pursuit of their ordinary occu- 
pations, than some of the sumptuary legislation which it is 
sought to enforce in the United States; and he added that 
if Mussolini could be kept in his present position for ten 
years, Italy would be saved from all the perils to which she 
has recently been ex- 
posed. Such views as 
these are not confined to 
the classes I have men- 
tioned ; for there is pros- 
perity and contentment 
among the population in 
general both in the cities 
and in the country. The 
test of their satisfaction 
with the present system 
will, of course, come 
when there is depres- 
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ion and they have more time to think of political 
natters and can be more easily approached by the enemies 
f the dominant power. At present any attempt to agitate 
gainst the Mussolini regime is attended with perils which 
nly the venturesome have the hardihood to incur. 

But the absorption by a single man of all political power 
‘ths Certain to arouse enmities, particularly those resulting 

‘rom excessive enthusiasm of his followers. This was notable 

beopl i 
my the case of the murder of Matteotti, who was a bold 
tind persistent opponent of the Fascisti. His murder was 
20 : : 
o" learly due to the bitterness which he aroused among the 
ollowers of Mussolini. J] Duce himself is sagacious enough 
-o foresee that such extreme measures as assassination ulti- 
ately react; and it is quite clear that the murder was 
ommitted without the slightest connivance upon his part. 
ut even in Italy, and to a greater extent abroad, the 
pisode was injurious to the fascist cause; and it illustrates 
he danger that coercive measures used by Mussolini himself 
ay be imitated by his lfollowers but without discretion or 
oderation. In addition, ordinary political vicissitudes pro- 
duce jealousies and differences of opinion. Even in a dic- 
tatorship ambitions cannot be curbed or machinations be 
completely suppressed; and the Italians are reputed to have 
a peculiar talent for conspiring. A year ago there were 
rumors that Volpi, the minister of. finance, was to be re- 
“moved and supplanted by someone more closely related to 
‘the Fascist party. This has not yet happened, perhaps from 
the reluctance of Mussolini to antagonize an able and in- 
fluential statesman. But only recently Cremonesi, one of 
the most powerful leaders in the Fascisti regime, and a re- 
sourceful and aggressive politician, is reported to have been 
removed from the governorship of Rome—a position of 
great power. It was said that he had soaring aspirations, 
and it may be that he put them ahead of his devotion to I] 
Duce. Mussolini’s sway will not be immune from the dis- 
integrating effect of such political changes, for Italian poli- 
‘ticlans are very human and there will be those who have 
selfish but ungratified ambitions to share in the powers of 
government. Idealists too reside in Italy, as in other coun- 
tries; and when they become zealots they sometimes seek to 
improve conditions through assassinations ;—already Musso- 
lini has escaped death by a narrow margin no less than four 
times. If he were to die it is doubtful whether a leader 
would spring up who could maintain, as he has, the extra- 
ordinary governmental system which he has so successfully 
erected. 


ie 


OW far the “Black Shirt” militia would be able to 
maintain Fascismo and the Fascisti party, it is diffi- 
cult to predict. In all parts of Italy one sees bands of 
“Black Shirts” training. Every Sunday morning in the 
plaza surrounding the Coliseum a considerable number of 
them are being taught military maneuvers. They make an 
impression upon an observer as being a group of raw and 
immature boys. The Fascisti police seems also to be a mild 
and not very powerful force. On the other hand, the Ital- 
ian Army appears to be in fairly effective shape; and I re- 
ceived the impression that the regulars look with some con- 
descension, if not contempt, upon the Fascisti militia, and 
they would undoubtedly be more efficient in a crisis. 

But at present there prevails a widespread sense of grati- 
tude to Mussolini and the Fascisti because they were able 
to change a situation verging on revolution. Irrespective of 
pre-conceived political views and opinions, this mental atti- 
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tude has greatly aided Mussolini in maintaining his dic- 
tatorial regime. It remains to be seen whether the waning 
of prosperity, increasing jealousy among the Fascisti them- 
selves, or the machinations of their enemies, will hereafter 
deprive him of the support of the masses, who have roughly 
reasoned that the protection of person and property and the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood are preferable to the dis- 
order and uncertainty which for several years prevailed. We 
have seen in Russia the personnel of the government under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat changed because of differ. 
ences among the leaders; and yet the Communist regime in 
a somewhat modified form continues in power. In Italy 
the dictatorship is represented by a single dominating per- 
sonality. Whether the principles of Fascismo (which, of 
course, are the antithesis of those constituting communism), 
will survive the removal of Mussolini depends upon the 
deeper currents of Italian life and character which a for- 
eign observer would hesitate to appraise. About all that can 
be said, or at least all that I can say, on the subject, is that 
the surface indications point to a stability for a reasonably 
long period, barring the accidents I have mentioned. 


HE situation of the national finances in Italy is by no 

means settled. Aside from the ordinary needs of the 
government, ambitious plans for the restoration of the glories 
of Ancient Rome have occupied the minds of the Fascisti. 
These include national and local improvements, such as im- 
proved streets, water supply, sanitation, transportation and 
archaeological research; and they involve such financing as 
can only be accomplished through foreign loans. There was 
the keenest desire for the ratification of the Debt Agree- 
ment; future financing depended upon it. In an interview 
I had with Mussolini he did not conceal his interest in the 
subject, but he had a keen appreciation of the political ob- 
stacles which had delayed action by the Senate. ‘The dis- 
appointment in Rome that the $100,000,000 loan had not 
been more successful has probably postponed the negotiation 
of additional national loans in the United States. The 
Italian Government would prefer to provide for its financial] 
needs by domestic loans, but the amounts which could be 
raised in that manner would not be sufficient for their needs. 
On the other hand, the sensitiveness of foreign bankers is 
causing hesitation in underwriting further national loans, 
because they fear that the market might be suddenly chilled 
by some untoward political event. ‘The recent refunding 
operation for the consolidation of the domestic obligations 
under the name of a lictoral loan is described by Mussolini 
as “fone of the most complex operations in the history of 
finance.” But from the dispatches describing it, it does not 
seem to leave creditors a free choice as to whether they will 
accept new for old obligations. JJ Duce adds that there 
is a “gigantic force” behind the loan. Perhaps he means 
that the “true interests of Italians” justifies even expropria- 
tion if that will promote the general welfare of the nation. 
The loan is clearly an emergency measure, and is probably 
wisely devised. 

It has been reported that foreign loans to the several 
cities of Italy for municipal purposes were to be made 
through a central governmental agency, and on the credit of 
the nation; and it will be observed that no such loans have 
been made to individual cities, as has been the case with 
the cities of other countries of Europe. The inability to 
procure money abroad on favorable terms will undoubtedly 
delay the plans of Mussolini to which I have referred. But 
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he knows that money in sufficient amounts can come in the 
future only from the United States, and that fact, coupled 
with the knowledge that our Italian population is large, 
leads to a keen interest on the part of the Fascisti regime to 
retain the good opinion of America. Mussolini himself has 
not hesitated to request American visitors to point out to 
their fellow-countrymen what the Fascisti have succeeded in 
doing for Italy. But it would be difficult for him to re- 
move the unfavorable impression created in the United 
States by the suspension of freedom of speech and of the 
press, and the enforcement of law through administrative 
edict. The right freely to express opinion and the right 
even against the government to resort to independent courts 
for the protection of their legal rights, have been regarded 
for centuries by the English-speaking race as inherent in 
civil liberty. The protection of these rights has been the 
cumulative result of self-sacrifice and struggle at critical 
periods of their history, and they point particularly to 
Magna Carta, the Petition of Right and the contests for 
freedom of speech and of the press in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But Italy has no such historical milestones, and the 
rights of the individual have frequently had to yield to the 
glory of governments more or less tyrannical in character. 
The censorship of the press, the restraint upon freedom of 
speech and other dictatorial devices (deportation, for in- 
stance) are undoubtedly still in force in Italy; but public 
opinion there has not been educated to a point where such 
things deeply stir individualistic sentiment. The resort to 
them, however, indicates a lack of confidence on the part 
of the Fascisti regime that it can maintain itself without 
such coercive measures. 


F Mussolini is correctly quoted he fails to understand 
what we mean by liberty of the press, for he says he 
seeks only to suppress libel. But Italian restrictions go much 
further than that. The American law of libel protects only 
the rights of the individual, enabling him to obtain damages 
when they are violated; and libel may also be punished as a 
crime. But the remedy must be sought in a court adminis- 


tering fixed principles of law and cannot be enforced, as it 
and even an 


is now in Italy, by administrative officials; 
American court would not restrain 
the abuse or criticism of the govern- 
ment, or a public officer, however ex- 
treme. Seditious libel long ago prac- 
tically creased to exist in our system 
of jurisprudence, and so long as there 
is no criminal intent and _ private 
rights of individuals are not affected, 
we have for centuries tolerated the 
unrestrained discussion of public af- 
fairs and public men. Only when 
there is a “clear and present danger” 
that words will produce revolution 
or public disorder, do they become 
seditious. Without further examina- 
tions of the legal refinements of the 
subject, one is safe in saying that 
neither in theory nor in practice are 
the Fascist ideas of freedom of speech 
or of the press in accord with Ameri- 
can doctrine. Nor do we believe 
that in time of peace it is con- 
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| 
sistent with modern ideas of civil liberty to depo| 
citizens in order to put them, in Mussolini’s own nea 
“in a political and+moral quarantine.’ But he re 
sorts to that form of suppression and  justifim 
it as being “known to the Romans as to modern hi» 

tory.” ; 
The Fascisti regime has generally been liberal in its re) 
lations to the Catholic Church; and this has been a source)! 

of strength far from negligible. It was even rumored i» 
\ 


Rome last spring that the celebration of the seven hundredt? 
anniversary of St. Francis of Assisi was to be made thi) 
occasion of a complete reconciliation between the churcl 
and the state. This has not happened; but the fact that i? 
was being freely mentioned as within the range of possibility. 
gives some idea of the atmosphere of friendliness then exist | 
ing between the government and the church. Their rela~it 
tions, however, have been somewhat beclouded by the Pope’s'!! 
recent allocution which not only disapproved the fascistes)! 
conception which “makes the state an end unto itself and.'| 
citizens merely a means to that end, absorbing and mo-}| 
nopolizing everything,” but denounced certain specific Anti- ‘| 
Catholic demonstrations. It is too early to predict what this || 
attitude of the church portends. | 

Mussolini’s foreign policy has not been such as to create: || 


with Greece and Germany have created a distinctly bad > 
impression. But if the necessity that Mussolini labors under | 
of creating and maintaining the national Italian spirit and | 
patriotism is considered, his attitude in relation to foreign— 
affairs, if it is not condoned, will at least be better under-_ 
stood. 


INALLY, I think that propaganda in America seeking 

to undermine the Fascisti regime should not be encowur-_ 
aged. Except so far as international relations are involved, 
Italy has problems all her own, and we should let her people 
work out their own salvation. Our conceptions of the — 
fundamental principles of civil liberty should not lead us 
to a vicarious involvement in her affairs. Mussolini today is 
to all intents and purposes Italy itself. He is idealized as 
the great leader who is to restore the might and power — 
of the Ancient Rome. His po- 
tentiality for good has been enor-. 
mous and his administration has 
been orderly and effective. Demon- 
strations of his popularity in differ- 
ent parts of Italy have the ring 
of sincerity, while the widespread 
sympathy on the occasions when 
he was near death, have indicated 
that his popularity was not based 
upon factitious circumstances. He 
understands the character of the 
Italian people. He probably has 
measured the extent to which he 
can encroach upon their  individ- 
ualistic propensities. That he has 
been able to retain power for so 
many years is concrete evidence that 
his estimate has been fairly ac- 
curate. How long he can maintain 
himself rests on the knees of the 


Gods. 
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HE Press is mod- 
ern Democracy’s 
weak and vital 
spot. In the tech- 
nique of minority 
rule, the Censor 


ithe Noske troops entered Essen 
ito exterminate Spartacus. Even 


less of conspirators against the 

vote, started their coup d’etat last year with a strike of 
¢|compositors. The ‘Belgian Cabinet, the moment they had 
extra-parliamentary powers to defend their currency, took 
up the blue-pencil and shears as a matter of course. Our 
two classic despotisms, fascist and soviet, both buried the 
free press at the bottom of their foundations. 

This unanimity prompts the devotee of organic govern- 
ment to examine more curiously this institution for which 
he was not always inclined to be enthusiastic; either to 
profit by his enemies’ errors or his own. It is an opera- 
tion which has scarcely been repeated since the pre-history 
of the early nineteenth century when the rights of the press 
were those of nonconformist political preachers. 

Nevertheless, without a summary revaluation of the 
press as it exists today as ,distinct from that known to 
J. S. Mill, it is impossible to understand the full mean- 
ing and likely consequences of its present adversities in 
Italy. The war and its progeny caught the Press at an 
interesting and unstable point of the evolution of the Press 
in Europe which for fifty years—contemporary with the 
spread of elementary education—had progressively differ- 
entiated between the functions of political propaganda and 
news-supply. It was already clear even in England where 
the élan vital is more sluggish than elsewhere that the 
tendency was for the latter to, encroach on its one all im- 
portant rival and perhaps to eject it entirely. (The reporter 
was ousting the leader-writer.) With consequence, since 
the power and interest and will to live of politics were 
by no means diminishing, that instead of a compound of 
news-letter and pamphlet such as the Victorians revered, 
the Press was splitting into two specialized varieties: the 
news-press, called the Grande Presse because of its vast 
circulation, and the political press, organs of parties and 
creeds. ‘Thus in most European countries the socialists 
the clericals and often individual parties already had their 
own Press, which was sometimes daily, more often and 
more prosperously weekly or monthly. In France and Italy 
this process was openly accepted; besides the Matin, Petit 
Parisien, Journal, Echo, and Petit Journal with net sales 
running into millions—all of them professed “neutrals” or 
rather “governmental’’—there were not only the Socialist 
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“The modern news press can be killed 
so easily—but never used.” That is the 
blazing generalization William Bolitho 
draws from his experiences in Great 
Britain during the General Strike, in 
Italy under dictatorship, 1n all Europe 
under the control of war time censor- 
ship. His searching series of articles on 
Mussolini’s Italy were an outstanding 
feature of the New York World and 


have since been brought out in book form. 
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The Eyes and Ears of Democracy 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 


Humanité of Jaurés, La Croix 
of the Church and a host of 
other double sheeted dailies from 
the Radical to the Rappel, dozens 
of political weeklies, and a large 
but weakening group of “mixed” 
newspapers like the Figaro, the 
Eclair and the Gaulois. ‘The 
public were beginning to come to 
the custom of buying two papers, 
one the political by conviction or 
sense of duty, the other the 
newspaper proper for their pleas- 
ure. The process was almost as 
visible in Italy: the newspaper was growing as the theatre 
had done before it, as the pulpit itself for a brief and 
glorious period tended to grow, into the high and mag- 
nificent role of a new public pleasure. Ousting the his- 
torical heir to the name by right of public consent, the 
newspaper was becoming the Press, leaving more and more 
incompatible didactics and technical trade interests to found 
papers of their own. In England where novelty must al- 
ways dissemble, this great tendency was manifested some- 
times by pushing the leaders into an inaccessible and small 
print column or by the more organic device of freeing the 
editor, at. any rate in his writings, from any particular 
party. Iwo or three resounding failures of newspapers 
which dared to cut across this evolutionary process and 
declare themselves party organs pointed the text, as did the 
amazing success of Harmsworth’s Daily Mail which pro- 
fessed the widest independence of the man in the street, 
in its shortest and most narrowly commonsense form. From 
this situation half protruded the as yet unsettled form of 
the picture newspaper, “for those who can’t read” as Lord 
Balfour justly divined. 

The war, intervening on this phase, seemingly changed 
everything, in reality passed like an interregnum of pause 
leaving no trace—or nothing but a both swollen and un- 
comprehending view among politicians of the vast circula- 
tions that passed under their view in their war propaganda 
ministries. It was dangerous for the Press to allow the 
Churchills and Millerands and Mussolinis to see the in- 
side of the safe. Whether they were simple outsiders or, 
like the Italian, sribblers for political sheets—scarcely less 
initiated into this vastly different business of the news 
paper—they all alike saw immense possibilities of power 
in a communication with the mass which the millions trust 
and enjoy. It was the beginning of our troubles. ‘The 
power they covet is as inutilizable as well as real as that 
of the tides. ‘The quarrel of all anti-democrats with the 
newspaper is unreasonable as well as unprovoked. 

The sketchiest analysis can show this. I said the news- 
paper was evolving into a pleasure. Like all public enjoy- 
ments as distinguished from the private it is provided by 
a business; it is ruled by strict business law. Demand is 
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ON MOLLARE 


its 
supply the 
unquestion- 
ing, intelli- 
gent slave. 
Its success 
is not due, 
as too many politicians 
assume, with that cyni- 
cism which is mere in- 
nocence, to the base cun- 
ning of its promoters, 
but that like all busi- 
nesses it gives the public 
what it wants. Nor is that want 
ignoble, though it is neither preaching 
nor any accepted form of literature. 
It is complex enough in most countries 
to include betting tips, advice to get 
rid of blackheads, and comic strips to 
keep the children quiet. The modern 
newspaper is a storehouse where the majority can 
satisfy their cultural and intellectual needs, but it 
is a shop, not a university or a chapel. Tell civiliza- 
tion, not the newspaper, that those wants seem to 
you barbaric or childish. They are indeed as bewildering 
and varied as our strange life itself. Nevertheless this 
ramified immensity, this universal kaleidoscope has a uni- 
form nucleus: the News. We of the Press sell the spectacle 
of life itself, the sumptuous pleasure after which legendary 
kings sighed in vain, the spy glass of Merlin, the chief and 
almost sole advantage of living in 1926, the splendid 
dividend of democracy to the people. For less than the cost 
of a wheaten roll every man able to read can share the 
omniscient prerogatives of a god; it is the largest part of 
his share in the cable, the printing machine, the aeroplane, 
the camera. If any government since the beginning of 
history had given its subjects a tenth of such a gift as the 
newspaper its rule would count as the golden age. 

The vast and complex organization behind this—the 
money, the mechanism, the effort—are vaguely known. The 
rigid and subtle art without which all these things are use- 
less is more of a secret, the painful secret of the newspaper 


- “Whoever rae man. Of this art I will say nothing of the competitive 
nn POPE (ele Ff —all know, like that other great new modern art, Spe 
on”—this is the phrase it is essentially competitive. Its less vulgar mystery is t 
printed at the top of 
each issue of Non 


siya aches 


its material, its medium as the studio cant has it, my 
refractory than granite, is nothing less than the Truth. » 
with impudent simplicity, the newspaper digests the da 
truth about humanity for its subscribers; not an inv 
pretation moral or political nor even romantic but @ 
universal objectivity of mobile human life itself. There 
no meaner secret of a newspaper’s success than its @ 
proximate success in this. The war closed down this, AR 
it closed down all rights, even that of self-preservation, B Me 
it did not alter, or create any new sort, of newspaper. Whe 
the war restrictions lasted there were no newspape | 
but only the outward simulacra of newspapers whi | 
the world put up with as it put up with synthetic brea 

Or in other words, press censorship should | 
_jdubbed press suppression. The one like the oth 
destroys, as soon as they realize it, that taste « 


| 
“DON’T SURRENDER” _'* 
i 
That is the meaning of Non Mollare, oi 
of the chief clandestine papers published 
the anti-Fascist group in Italy. These copix 
were published in Florence in 1925, and th 
changes in type indicate that they wer 
printed in different shops.so as to help com 
ceal their source. Such fugitive newspaper), 
hand-bills, pamphlets, even mu®\ 
tigraphed sheets, are resorted 
to break the cordon of pashan 
and oppression which has dé \ 
stroyed the free press in Italy| 
under the Fascist regime. i 
Here are the instructions give» 
to those in whose hands a copy 


falls: 3) 
“1) Do not ask of the perso 
from whom you receive the shee 
who gave it t 
him, and in pass 
ing it on, do no 
indicate it 
source; curiosit 
and the vanity o 
appearing wel 
informed are th 
most effective al 


lies of spies. 


“2) In order 
that the greatest 


possible number of people 
may read this paper, copy 
it or have it duplicated 
so as to place more in 
circulation. If everyone 
recognizes this duty, we 
shall have shortly a for- 
midable propaganda and 
fighting organ. 

“3) To support the or- 
organization and propaganda, each one 
should give his contribution to the per- 
son to whom he passes the paper. The 
total sum, passing from hand to hand,’ 
will eventually reach the central office.” 
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the unique attraction of the newspaper and without 
hich it is no more and has no more power than bad 
iterature. 

The quarrel therefore of any dictator with the Press is 
n hopeless and an inevitable affair. He may, like Mussolini, 
norantly or astutely excuse his attack by confounding it 
‘With that political press whose rights stand or fall with 
hat of political opposition. That leader page, vestigial 
emnant of its morphology may cover his rage against the 
eal enemy of his system, the news. But even here the 
imple comparison of the politics of every great newspaper 
f the world will show the insincerity of the mistake. The 
iy Matin, the Corriere, the Petit Parisien, the London Times, 
he New York World all show an agreement not in detail, 
put in plan, of the politics presented to their readers, which 
t may be difficult to see close at hand but which is un- 
nistakeable at a glance, at a distance. It is a concordance 
hich may be put spitefully or understandingly, in its in- 
sufficiences or in its solidity. To the first this common 
program is the point of view of the Spiessbiirger—ein Ein- 
geweide voller Furcht und Hoffnung auf Gottes Gnaden 
—a compound of sentimentality, reformism, practicality, 
full of sexual morality and often suffused with the tints 
of a “healthy” patriotism. This policy in fact which all 
anti-democrats affect to consider a rival of their own is 
ijsimply the stable point of view of the overwhelming 
majority of acting citizens in all states at the present level 
“of culture. The inflexible law that circulation is boss, runs 
even in these remote and semi-arid quarters of the paper. 
i) The politics of the newspaper must be the politics of 
j| millions; that is, exempt and I dare to say above, the ex- 
pedients and bargains of any political party. A rare genius 
like Pulitzer may dare to say what his public will agree 
with tomorrow, but the date must not be set much further 
forward; woe to him who lags or overshoots. By sup- 
pressing (censoring) the newspapers under the same law 
and doctrine as they suppressed their rivals, Mussolini and 
-Lenin cannot hide the greater sacrilege of which they were 
guilty. Newspapers are not and cannot be mere organs of 
a party but the eyes and ears of average humanity, which 
is democracy. 

In Italy this suppression was carried out with a ferocity 
of which ‘I was witness. I will not detail the innumerable 
press smashings by fascist gangsmen, the interminable con- 
fiscation of editions as soon as they were printed in Milan 
and Rome, the persecutions and threats with which such 
men as Albertini were and are pursued, nor even the club- 
bing and death of Amendola of the Mondo. We of the 
press too have our martyrs, though we are a: business con- 
cern. But one of the most fantastic and cruel of Musso- 
lini’s measures to put true news out of circulation (which 
came under my own experience) deserves to be remembered. 
In my last trip through that witch-ridden country, I had 
occasion to visit an old friend, the correspondent of a great 
Italian newspaper. The visit was not to talk politics, but 
one of pure friendship—this for the Fascist Press bureau 
if by putting two and two together they think of his name 
and meditate reprisals. It was late and a heavy, hot night. 
I pulled up short inside his house porch, thinking I had by 
some idiotic mistake called in at the very last place I wished 
to enter, a Fascist barracks, for the doorway and the court 
within swarmed with Fascist Militia in uniform. It was 
too late to retire, and with many carefully offhand “scusi’”’ 
I pushed in and up the stairs. Every landing was occupied 
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by sprawling Fascisti, some asleep, others playing cards, 
drinking and snoring and quarreling in undertones. Most 
of them had removed their boots. Dirty rifles, aluminium 
cans with the sediment of liquor and food in them, yester- 
day’s newspapers, and all the litter of a southern barrack- 
room blocked the gangway up the wide concrete steps as 
far as the second floor, where after a nervous wait the 
door was prudently opened. My friend was there. “Your 
stairs are not as tidy as I remember them,” I said. “Ah, 
they’ve been like that for six months now,” he replied. “It 
is the government protection. Most of us have been given 
protection. It is to prevent the indignant crowd lynching 
us. Of course if anything happened to Mussolini its role 
would be somewhat different. So, as the Fascists explain, 
it is a double protection. .. .” 

This and many other abject variations on the hostage 
theme filled the period between January, 1925, and last 
spring when Mussolini took the last pretense or possibility 
of liberty from the press by the expulsion and replacement 
of their staffs. Mistaken ingenuity, inartistic zeal. The 
modern press, eyes and_ears of democracy, is utterly at the 
mercy of governmental violence, because of its very organi- 
zation; like most of the rest of Democracy’s treasures it is 
adapted only for peace. It can be killed so easily—but 
never used. 

The effects of the ablation of this organ on a people can 
be easily predicted. England had a taste of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the press in the two weeks’ general strike. 
The two political sheets did not prevent a psychological 
catastrophe. It was as if a savage and primitive darkness 
had suddenly descended full of superstitions and fears. De- 
prived of the press a wind of rumors, legends and fables 
swept the country, turning the most sober heads; the con- 
sequent universal fright powerfully contributed to a speedy 
settlement. England became at once as credulous and scare- 
mongering as an Indian bazaar. 

The position of Italy is different. The great newspapers 
exist in name and appearance, which the creatures of his 
own, that Mussolini has imposed in the head offices, use 
for their own and his purposes. ‘The fact is that with the 
resignation of Albertini, Vettori and the rest, the Italian 
people no longer possess an information press, but a choice 
of propaganda leaflets. They have been turned out of the 
spectacle of the theatre of the world and herded into a 
lecture hall. ‘They are amputated from the body of civili- 
zation. 

For as many years to come as fascism has deeds to conceal 
ana impostures to advertise, that is as long as the rule of 
fascism lasts, Italy will stay bereft of a free press. Occa- 
sionally in the first years, foreign newspapers will be smug- 
gled in and passed from hand to hand, but as time goes on 
the majority will become accustomed to their servitude. To 
replace the living reality in which they once shared, out of 
the stipendiary counterfeits furnished by the tolerance of 
their master, they will construct a dream world, bounded 
by the Alps, the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, where if 
nothing is strictly true or verifiable there will be a large 
music of marches and a scenery of beautiful flags, where 
all will drill and be given medals. In this forbidden en- 
closure, only henceforth to be studied by reporters from the 
outside world who take their lives in their hands, will no 
doubt fructify to inevitable crop those fruits of intolerance, 
gullability, and chauvinism, whose trees have been planted, 
irrigated and pruned by the ambition of the Dictator. 
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The Meeting, a “modern” design by Adolfo Wilde 
whose sculpture (page 708, 720) ‘exhibits an in- 
credible fineness and transparency. 


STUDY of the post-war map of Europe 

would show catastrophic changes in the dis- 

tribution of political and economic power. 

In all these changes it is singular that one 

principle for which the Allies supposed that 

they were contending has no victory to cele- 
The French military system can display its vast ex- 
tension; the operations of British banking have widened 
their range; but the frontiers of freedom have shrunk. 
Start from the Pyrennees, follow the peaks of the Alps, 
turn northward a little to the east of Vienna, carry your 
line to the far north so as to include Scandinavia, and you 
will have traced the boundaries of democracy in Europe. 
Within these limits there survives the relative liberty of 
pre-war days. South and east of it, under one form or 
another of fascist or militarist or communist rule, even the 
pretence of respecting democracy has vanished. One might 
hesitate over -Poland and the Baltic republics, but one 
could not place them without reservations in the democratic 
areas. 

Fascism, if we must use a single name for a state of 
mind which has many local moods, is a post-war movement 
as widely diffused as communism itself. It is the counter- 
revolution of the middle and upper class, and it has its 
roots in the same social changes which in many countries 
after the war linked up a section of the workers’ movement 
with Moscow. In all the countries which it has dominated, 
it was, or claimed to be a defensive strategy, which swept 
democracy out of the way, in order to defend property more 
energetically against the threat of communism. And in all 
these countries, long after communism had ceased to be or 
even to seem a danger, it has continued to wage its warfare 
against the whole tradition of liberalism, and against every 
free organization, political or economic, of the working and 
peasant classes. Everywhere it has distorted or suppressed 
the working of representative government; everywhere it 
has fostered an exaggerated sentiment of race or nationality; 
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Who Goes There? 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


An indictment of dictatorship by the 
English journalist who, since he served 
in the Greek Foreign Legion in the war 
of 1897, has made Eastern Europe his 
province, and since the World War has 
been an active participant in the British 
labor movement. 


“Will the frontier hold whitch still re- 
tains a part of Europe for democracy? 
.... Fascism ts the effort on the part of 
the middle class, which has outlived its 
traditional liberties, to check the rise 
of the workers and the peasants.” 


“it relies on the lawless force of the army, the police, or? 


armed partisan bands; usually its inmer nucleus is a secret 
society of officers; always it furthers the economic interests” 
of the middle against the working class. 

Yet with all these common traits, it is not an international - 
movement as communism is. 
mon organization across national frontiers. It is every- 
where based on nationalist egoism, and the fact that two 
fascist governments or movements are morally and socially 
indistinguishable, talk the same dialect of class-hatred, and 
profess the same reactionary creed, rarely avails to establish 
any bond of sympathy between them. The same ideas are 
freely expressed in Budapest or Bucharest, in Sofia, Belgrade 
and Athens and the same ideas are denied expression. Yet 
among these five southeastern states one could name six pairs 
which, as far as sentiment goes, would be capable of going 
to war on the first pretext that presented itself. Nor does 
the first and the greatest of the fascist powers enjoy any 
position of leadership among them. The most one can say 
is that the spectacle of Mussolini’s relative success has in- 
spired imitations, and rendered the idea of violence respect- 
able in backward countries which used to aspire to the west- 
ern ideal of democracy. Before the war, in its struggle 
towards civilization, the Balkan peninsula dreamed of re- 
producing the political atmosphere of Paris or London. To- 
day it may give the rein to its native barbarism and find 
a model for its cruder instincts in Rome. 

To understand this contemporary phase of reaction one 
must go back to the deep social changes which transformed 
life in one degree or another for every European people in 
the early post-war years. For fascism differs from every 
previous phase of reaction in that it is to some extent a 
popular movement. The reaction which settled like a dense 
fog on the political and cultural life of Europe after the 
defeat of revolutionary France in the Napoleonic wars, was 
dictated from above. For a time it brought back feudalism 
and the authority which could (Continued on page 746) 
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It has and can have no com-~ 


) 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


A repudiation of liberalism by the 
dean of our muckrakers,; who in the years 
since his journalism of exposure made 
the old McClure’s a force in American 
crvic life, has explored the secrets of rev- 
olution in Mexico, Russia and Italy. 


“Democracy is not the method by 
which to achieve democracy, either poltt- 
ical or economic”. No real prog- 
ress is being made by the old approved 
ways of liberalism, political democracy 
and representative parliaments.” 


NE day at the Lausanne Peace Conference 
I stood with the crowd in the hall outside 
Mussolini’s hotel apartment waiting to see 
the dictator of Italy. I had an appointment ; 
so had some of the others no doubt. It 
was two hours after the hour set for me, 
but I, doing in Lausanne as the Romans do in Rome, had 


‘just arrived and was enjoying the noisy impatience of the 


diplomats, delegations, reporters, photographers, when sud- 


Vdenly, dramatically the dictator’s door was thrown wide 
open and the man himself stepped to its threshold and stopped 


there to look. And he looked; and that look cut the noise 


short off. 


Dark-visaged, strong featured, solid-bodied, commanding, 
insulting, the man was something you felt, and the blacks of 
his white-balled eyes picked up and fixed each pair of eyes 
in that crowd. Up in front, I got one of his first looks. 
It hit me like a blow, demanded attention, asked a question, 
took the answer and dropped me—all in a flash—to turn 
on the next, and the next. He did not hurry. It seemed 
to me he saw and sized up every face in that crowd, but 
he was quick, sure and not only satisfied; he was contemp- 
tuous. “There was scorn in the back he turned to us, there 
was defiance in the bang he gave his door as he dis- 
appeared. 

“Why?” I asked him when I saw him alone afterwards; 
when I had stood up to him and got past his insulting study 
of me. ‘Why that sharp scrutiny of each one of us out 


~—there in the hall?” 


“T was looking,” he said, with that same look. “I was 
looking for the fellow that is out to shoot me.” 

“Why that, what for?” 

“To shoot him first,” he answered like a shot. 

I shrugged Italian fashion my impatience with the pose. 
‘What makes you think you’ll be shot?” 

“History,” he said. 

“History?” I exclaimed, but I remembered. “Yes, that’s 
right. History says dictators are apt to be shot—” 

“At,” he interrupted, and to my questioning glance he 


top, Look, Listen! 


Venice Biennial Ex- 
1926 


From the painting by Enrico Prampolini, 
position of International Art, 


A “dynamic” portrait in which Mussolini is repre- 
sented by a doorknob with a notch cut out and in 
the notch a cartridge to represent an eye 


continued: “If the dictator knows history, the dictator can 
look out and—shoot first.”’ 

There, then, is a key to Mussolini; and to fascism; _his- 
tory; world history. Some scientists say that, biologically, 
the evolution of man is to be measured by the development 
of consciousness, self-consciousness. Mussolini is conscious 
of history. 

He is a great man, much greater than his many, wild, 
Italian eulogists say. They want to praise him, but they 
don’t know how. They worship him on their bended, men- 
tal knees. Fascist Italy regards him as a god and so, like 
the gods of old, he suffers from the praise that is an ex- 
pression of the worshippers’ blind adoration instead of a 
description of his own attributes. One comes in Italy to 
despise his eulogists somewhat as he despises them and peo- 
ple and things in general; other statesmen, for example, 
and parliaments and diplomacy. 

“Go home,” he said to his parliament in one crisis. “You 
are afraid. You couldn’t do in a year what has to be done. 
One brave man can do it in a week. Go to your cafés 


and watch. By Wednesday of next week you will see that 


I have done it.” 

And because he was right—because they were afraid, they 
took that insult, they dispersed, and by Tuesday the job 
was done; the crisis passed. 

Mussolini is bold, physically and spiritually. He is the 
wilful man of action, direct, swift, sure and wise, very wise. 
He believes he has cowards to deal with; he says so and he 
acts upon that assumption, boldly and yet without bluffing. 
But his power came, not only out of his character and out 
of his contempt; it comes also out of his faith. He be- 
lieves in history. The man is as powerful as an elemental 
force, and he feels it. History told him that he was his- 
torically due: he and Lenin; fascism or bolshevism. He 
holds that he is doing one of the two things that have to 
be done, as Lenin did the other. And he knows from his- 
tory—including the current history of Russia—how to do 
what he is doing. 

Mussolini is the man of action with a mind to light up 
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From a drawing by Romano Dazzi 


Morocco, 1925 


his decisions and his deeds. “That is to say, he is conscious 
of his instincts and of his place in history. He is the per- 
sonification of self-consciousness history. 

Imagine Theodore Roosevelt as aware in action of his 
place in the history of the United States and you will have 
Benito Mussolini in Italy. Or, think of President Wilson 
the historian, thinking in Paris not of what was right and 
what wrong, not of the wise and the beautiful, but asking: 
What do the histories I have read and written say has al- 
ways been done at this stage of such crises as this? Wilson 
would have sailed from France that time when he ordered 
the George Washington to be made ready, as Mussolini left 
Lausanne—a victor. The other premiers begged Mussolini 
to stay and take Italy’s part in the making of peace with 
Turkey. 

“Peace!”’ he sneered. “No. I can say now, in a sec- 
ond, all that Italy has to say. Italy is for peace, for a fair 
settlement with Turkey in the interest of world peace. That’s 


5 Pecnare BARE 


all we really want in this case, peace. | 
peace is not what you want. You want oil"! 
and it’s the division of that and the other log 
that is troubling you. So all I-have to sa N 
is if there is to be any loot, Italy ae «| 
and will get her share.”’. ye 

That’s what they said Mussolini said ane pl 
it is in character. And so saying, he qui’? 
Lausanne and the Conference of Lausann (ti# 
failed and the other conferences failed, besa!' 
cause the peacemakers could not agree upon @\\" 
division of the oil of Mesopotamia and the}! 
other such purposes of the War and of the//*' 
Peace. Mussolini knows that; he knows ia 
baldly as a muckraker would know. And" 
that next conference after Lausanne was in 
Genoa, because Italy was the country where!“ 
Mussolini-was. They had to “get” him. The | 
peacemakers would have gone to Washington ‘# 
to make the Peace of Versailles, if Wilson had ‘| 
gone home. The historian President might ||! 
have won his fight if he had known history, ‘|! 
current and past as well—as practically—as '|\ 
Mussolini knows it. nN 

Mussolini has won what he was after. The | 
other day, when the oil of Mesopotamia was }'| 
divided up amongst us, Italy got her share 7! 
of the loot, and now there can be peace with © 
Turkey; not a real peace, but—no oil war / 
with the Turks. | 

Wise, then, and “wise,” what is Mussolini ~ 
up to? Why did he seize power the way he | 
did, and, having it, what is he going to do © 
with it? I asked him those questions and I | 
put them just like that, short, blunt, with an 
impatience that was a reflection of his, that 
he saw and appreciated the likeness. A dic- 
tator, like an American boss, rises to irrev- 
erence; he gets so much of awe that the 
scorn of form amuses and intrigues him. 

“How did you come to jump into the 
throne?” I said. “And now that you are 
there, what are you going to do with your 
power?” 

He sneered. ‘“‘You’re a correspondent; you 
watch; sometimes you get the news? Well, 
didn’t you see what was done in Russia?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “I was there at three stages of th- 
revolution.” 

“Well, and didn’t you comprehend what was happening? 
Didn’t you learn anything from what you saw? Don’t 
you study history? Do you go right on thinking what you 
thought before your thought was proven false? Don’t you 
know that you can learn what to do and think from what 
is done—or not done!”’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, I had learnt from the Russian 
and the other revolutions, and from the war, the peace and 
the consequences thereof, enough to revolutionize my old 
convictions. I was no longer a Liberal. But Mussolini 
did not know that. He took me for a liberal and was ham- 
mering away at my liberalism, as he does at liberalism in 
Italy and anywhere else, That is one of his purposes; to 
blow up liberalism and it would be liberal of the liberals 
to listen to and watch Mussoini on the theory that maybe 
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@was a socialist then, a radical, red 
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i) have seen that his beliefs, like the lib- 


up in the laboratory test of the great 


teaching. He did not see it as a vague 


' and his, doing wrong when they might 
| have done right. Wilson, for example, 


ilve are wrong, maybe he has something 
0 tell us. 

We learn from men who have to tell 
1s, not what we know or believe, but 
vhat we do not know and can hardly 
believe. Einstein, Lenin, Mussolini 
Ihre such men for our generati¢n; and 
there are others: Stinnes, the captain 
of industry of Germany; Ford, of the 


en 


olini, and consider him and his ideas 
as phenomena, not only to be judged, 
ut to judge ourselves by and recon- 
sider our theories. 

From the rest of that interview at 


in Italy all through his dictatorship, I 
gather that Mussolini watched the his- 
tory of the war and peace time as a 
period when all our theories were put 
to the test of actual experiment. He | 


socialist, almost an anarchist, which 
'means that he believed in the people, | 
in economic as well as political democ- : 
racy, in more liberty than the liberals 
‘stand for, and, as a pacifist, in the class | 
war that was to end all nationalist wars 

[ 


‘for empire. But he seems clearly to 


erals’ and the capitalists,’ were blown 


World Experiment. He saw what the 
rest of us saw; only he saw it, not 
with regret, but eagerly, definitely, in- 
telligently as a guide to thinking and 


. failure of men to carry out their ideas 


failed in Mussolini’s eyes, not as a 
moralist, but as an historian; and 
Wilson was not the only failure uf this 
sort. All the great makers of history 
failed as historians. 

Mussolini saw with those staring, 
white-balled black eyes of his that in the crisis of the war 
all the countries involved went straight to a dictatorship, 
that constitutions were set aside, parliaments were silenced 
and the peoples all bowed to their one man: Wilson in the 
United States; Lloyd George in England; Clemenceau in 
France. Might that not mean that a dictatorship is, from 
some causes, the natural form of government to which men 
turn in a crisis? But wait, there was the revolution in Rus- 
sia, a democratic upheaval, with Socialists in power—and 
radical socialists, too, who study history, know and respect it. 

Mussolini saw with his sharp, fearless mind that there 
was democracy for six months of the revolution, that it 
was ineffective and that, in the crisis of the mob-failure, 
Russia went to a dictatorship. 

He drew the conclusion that, in every great crisis in every 
country, there is a vacant throne and that the bravest, 
strongest man can leap into that throne, seize power and 
hold it, exactly as Lenin did. 
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From a drawing by Romano Dazzi 
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The centaur 


“Oh, no, they told me,” he said, “the men of conviction 
and fear said that that might be so in an illiterate, backward 
country like Russia” (and, I add, Mexico) “but not in an 
old, experienced, organized society like Italy. Bah! What 
is done in Russia can be done in Italy. So I said, and | 
tried it on and—” 

When, after the war, Labor took over the factories and 
began to run them, thinking to have begun the Italian revo- 
lution; when they failed to keep the factories going and 
were in that stage of confusion, doubt and democracy, where 
the Bolsheviks seized power, then, ready as Lenin was with 
an organization back of him, Mussolini sprang into the 
vacant throne, and Labor, Capital, the King and the Lib- 
erals let him stay there. Italy sighed with relief and was 
glad as backward Russia was relieved and glad. 

“Now they say,” Mussolini said, “you unteachables from 
other countries tell me that this could not be done in your 
countries. Listen: History says (Continued on page 754) 


Italo-American Fascism. | 


By ARTHUR LIVINGSTON f 


USSOLINI’S 
Fascism has some 
original roots in 
the Italian “col- 
ony” in the Unit- 
ed States. One 
might think at once of Dumini, 
prominent in the Matteotti affair, 
who hales from St. Louis, is 
actually the son of an American 
mother, and constitutes an unfor- 
gettable link between the Fascist 
“gang” and the “gang” so fa- 
miliar to urban life in America. 
But I prefer, for the illustrative value of the case, to recall 
the figure of Edmondo Rossoni, who soars in the loftier 
regions of fascism, where that movement, as a regime, is 
most original and is striving to be most reconstructive. 
Rossoni also had his day in America. . 

As a Fascist Rossoni is perhaps a more authentic, and, at 
any rate, a more coherent embodiment of fascism than 
Mussolini himself. It requires a debater of considerable 
agility to find any continuity in the convictions of Musso- 
lini, who was willing to ride any horse, black, white or red, 
that seemed headed for Rome, and who has been very un- 
grateful toward discarded nags. Rossoni has always been 
Rossoni. An underworld “intellectual” and outcast pub- 
licist like the Duce, he has risen to power as organizer of 
the fascist syndicates, through the fortunes of the syndical 
idea alone. 

Tired liberals of the present, whose memories go back to 
pre-war radical movements in New York, will probably 
remember the Proletario of which Rossoni was editor, and 
how hard it was to fit the “tendency” of that radical news- 
paper into the scheme of an American labor agitation dom- 
inated intellectually by Marxian socialism, practically by 
the philosophy of Gompers, and, in terms of color, by the 
adventures of Haywood. Rossoni stood aloof from all those 
movements, nursing a magic formula which he affirmed with 
pitying condescension toward all other expressions of the 
proletarian revolt. If, in the atmosphere of those days, 
amateurs could grasp the antithesis between socialism and 
syndicalism, it was not so easy to conceive of a revolutionary 
spirit that was ardently patriotic. To me, for one, the tac- 
tical strength of the nationalist-syndicalist formula was not 
apparent till much later, when it had been put forward by 
a full fledged party in Italy—the Unione Italiana of Alceste 
de Ambris (a Fascist, as they say, “of the first hour,” but 
subsequently a d’Annunzian, and now an exile). 

It is not that there is anything American about Rossoni. 
He is not to be classed even in Italy among the so-called 
“americani’—a type worthy of much further research than 
it has had—emigrants who, after making their fortunes or 
their failures “in Cincinnati,” have returned to Sicily, to the 
Basilicata, to the Puglie, to the Abruzzi, installed bathrooms 
in case coloniche, dotted the historic countryside of Italy 
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Few Americans know Italy as inti- 
mately as Arthur Livingston, few have 
sO incisive an acquaintance with the 
forces and personalities astir among Ital- 


with bungalows, barns, silos, in 
American style, and otherwise - 
ditsinguished themselves as inno- 
vators worthy of a new noun ing? 
the Italian language. Rossoni ise 


tan groups in this country. Professor 

Livingston had an extraordinary part in 

making Pirandello and Ibanez known in 

this country; he has been interpreter of 

the Latin cultures, he is a friend of Italy 

no less than a critic of Fascism in analyz- 
ing its repercussions over here. 


America” as distinguished from 
the Italo-American. And unless 


we cannot sense the difference 


is, One may say, native to Italian 
America, and another which has status among us merely 
as a foreign propaganda of a long familiar type. 


II 


N the days of unregulated immigration, when the rate 

of accretion was far in excess of the rate of ‘“‘americani- 
zation,” counterparts of Rossoni would be counted in all the 
immigrant groups in our country—they were particularly 
virulent among the Poles, the Czechs, the Scandinavians, the 
Finns, the Slavs. They were, and still are, numerous among 
the Italians. The picture is that of the political agitator— 
in his Italian village perhaps a party leader or a party editor, 
—who has gone into exile, whether from police persecution 
or through loss of his place to some rival, and tries to get 
on in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, by practicing the pro- 
fession he had followed at home. 

No adequate effort has ever been made to describe and 
explain, or even to list, the host of newspapers, weekly, bi- 
weekly, monthly, that were born and have died during the 
last thirty years in America at the instance of such Italian 
“intellectuals.” Among those that still survive, the Mar- 
tello of Carlo Tresca is as good a specimen as the Proletario 
of Rossoni was in its day, and somewhat better than the new 
Socialist Nuovo Mondo or the Nationalist Carroccio. For 
fully fifteen years now, Mr. Tresca, a lonely survivor of the 
old anarchist Unione del lavoro of Italy, has been lampoon- 
ing Italian celebrities and Italo-American 'prominenti in a 
debate of issues framed for an ever dwindling clientele of 
wholly foreign-minded immigrants. Arturo Giovanitti, to 
keep to names most widely advertised by brushes with the 
American police in our days of unrest and nervousness, was 
also at one time associated with Ruotolo’s Fuoco. The 
complete roll call of such men would include a Petillo, a 
Valentini, a Campora, a Righi, a di Giura, a Macaluso, 
a Trombetta, a Fama, two or three de Biasis, and so on to 
scores. The foreign agitator-journalist, as a type, is fast 
disappearing in America for lack of a market. A decade 
ago one could find thousands of Italians in New York who 
knew no English and had never exchanged a word with an 
American. Now they are so few that even the great Italian 
newspapers of national circulation, the Progresso or the 
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Mocialism,” ‘Socialism versus Catho- 
. cism,” or even, on rarer occasions, : 
Protestantism versus Catholicism.” 


orriere, have difficulties in holding 
eir own. 

} Under the best conditions there 
as always competition among such 
ntellectuals’” for the scant liveli- 
ods their restricted audiences could 
ord—rivalries which would seek 
yme theoretical basis, “Syndicalism 
ersus Socialism,” “Anarchism versus 


Probably too much weight was given 
o these wholly academic issues, which 


allan | 
ed from 
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larly |minded Americans. 


hese foreign papers were of the Left 


jipanic just after the war, the Du 


web of the foreign language informa- 


'“March on Rome.” 


| country saw Fascist leaders rise in 


1ot infrequently stirred rumors of 
lackmail. The fact that most of 


as merely incidental. Before the 
ar what political consciousness ex- 
sted in the Italian masses was due 
During our bolshevist 


ont Americanizers went to the 
rouble of buying up many radical 
(Italian sheets, which were only too 
iwilling to sell. These and _ less 
ephemeral journals fall within the 
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jtion service sustained by socially 


grossed him. 
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T was among such “leaders” and 

“intellectuals” and the groups of 
immigrants under their influence that 
a native and spontaneous ‘‘fascism”’ 
‘arose in America even before the 
Here, as in 
Italy, the Italian ex-soldier stood 
apart from the Italian who had not 
gone to war, and the immigrant in- 
fluenced by Italian patriotism from 
the immigrant who remained a So- 
cialist. Italian groups throughout the 


opposition to the old Socialist leaders, 
who, for their part, were not dis- 
satisfied to have at last new antagonists to make new copy. 
Both Mr. Tresca and Mr. Giovanitti, for example, did 
publicity for fascism by creating the myth of a countrywide 
Fascist organization bent on subjecting the republic to a 
capitalist tyranny. There was little to this. The usual 
Fascist group consisted of a president, a secretary, and a 
second-hand typewriter, much as did the Socialist group 
from which it was to “save” America, as the Duce was 
saving the world. The “president” was probably an ex- 
Socialist, as also the Duce had been. The typewriter could 
do wonderful things. It could issue grandiloquent proclama- 
tions, write insulting letters to “unpatriotic” prominenti, 
keep Mussolini “informed” as to events and people in 
America. To the typewriter, a restaurant, a dance hall, 
perhaps a regularly rented room, or “headquarters,’’ would 
be added, and a Fascio would exist. 


ITALO-AMERICAN FASCISM 


Edmondo Rossoni was born at Trasig- 
allo Ferrara, forty years ago, a son of 
the people. At twenty his travels began: 
Switzerland, France, South and North 
America. Wherever he went the prob- 
lem of the Italian workman’s lot en- 


the campaign to save Giovanitti and 
Ettor from the electric chair, following 
the Lawrence strike. 

No sooner had Italy declared war in 
1914 than he returned to fight in the 
ranks. In 1918 he organized the Italian 
Labor Union to fight communism. It was 
the fore-runner of the present Fascista 
syndicalism. Today he is the general- 
secretary of the ‘““Corporazione Fascista,” 
with its two million members, director 
of its official organ, ‘ 
a daily, and deputy for parliament. 


“Il Lavoro d'Italia,” 
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Few as they were and such as they 
were, these Fascists have remained 
the authentic Fascists in America. 
It is they who do the scuffing, when 
scuffing is done, in Newark, Jersey 
City, Meriden—a form of amuse- 
ment of a Sunday for the picnics, 
weddings, funerals, and other “af- 
fairs’ that feature life in the 
“colony.” Fascism in this sense re- 
mains a colony affair, like the So- 
cialism of which it is an offshoot and 
a competitor. The typewriter is still 
at work. The Socialists threaten to 
haze Mr. Volpi, the Fascists threaten 
to haze Mr. Salvemini. Sometimes 
such threats are passed on to the 
police, with the result that a few 
otherwise innocent detectives have 
been invited, with no more urgent 
cause, to one or two Italian banquets. 

In New York, this Fascist-Socialist 
antithesis may be stated as between 
Mr. Vacirca, an ex-deputy in the 
Italian parliament and now of the 
Nuovo Mondo, and Mr. Trombetta, 
editor of the Fascist bi-weekly, the 
Grido della Stirpe (The Call of 
Race). The two papers are very 
much alike. The one ridicules 
prominenti in the name of Marx and 
solidarity, the other ridicules prozi- 
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In the United States he tried to org- ae ie the Benes of Mussolini 
anize a national federation of Italian and “discipline. 
workmen. As editor of the syndicalist IV 
‘ ofa ee 
newspaper ‘Il Proletario,” he initiated Withea the March’ "dn Rome 


Italo-American fascism passed into a 
new phase. It became respectable 
and gained a status in more elegant 
society. It also “organized.” 

In the first place dozens of the old 
“intellectuals” saluted the Duce’s 
advent to the throne by proclaiming 
themselves “founders” of fascism in 
America, thereafter seeking official 
legitimization as leaders. Outstanding 
among these aspirants “of the first 
hour” were Agostino de Biasi, of the 
Carroccio, Mr. di Silvestro of the Sons of Italy, and Mr. 
Menicucci, a descendant of the old Rossoni radicals. Each 
of these gentlemen, in fact, had prima facie claims. The de 
Biasi publication had embraced fascism at an early date, at 
the date, to be exact, when, after his “retreat” from 
d’Annunzio’s Fiume, Mussolini “sold” his movement to 
the steel men of Turin. Mr. di Silvestro took the first boat 
to Italy and presented the new Duce with the allegiance 
and support of three hundred thousand Italo-Americans. 
He was never able, however, to validate his credentials. 
His action precipitated a split in the organization of the 
Sons of Italy which is still being aired in the American 
courts. Meantime Mr. Menicucci, who seems to have had 
an authentic and self-consious devotion to the early ideals 
of radical fascism, and to have been one of the few who 
sought nothing for himself, came forward with an actual 
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organization and a certain record of fascist action, under- 
taken in conjunction with one of the first fascist emissaries 
from Italy, Mr. Bottai. 

The Duce, far away in Italy, was puzzled. Most of 
these applicants for investiture were unknown to him. Be- 
sides, important questions of policy had to be decided. To 
what extent could Italian residents in foreign countries, 
especially if they had taken foreign citizenship, be organized 
in a society obedient to his personal orders? As for the 
question of policy, Mussolini set up a special bureau in his 
home government to deal with the question of Fascism 
abroad. Its manager, Mr. Bastianini, announced a flying 
trip to America to settle all disputes; though his voyage 
was called off in favor of Mr. Sardi’s Parliamentary Mission 
of Deputies. When the Italo-American factions could ,not 
find a basis for consolidation by a distribution of affices, 
the Duce entrusted the delicate task of arbitration to the 
Embassy in Washington; and Prince Caetani, in his turn, 
formed a Fascist General Council guided primarily, by men 
like Dr. Previtali, Mr. Bertelli, the Counts~.acchetti- 
Guiglia and Revel for New York, Mr. Montrezza for 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Botrero for Boston. 

The “pinks” eventually carried the day. Successful busi- 
ness men, for the most part, of good repute in the American 
world, they looked, as they in fact were, “safer and saner,” 
better qualified to handle fascism without creating embar- 
rassments with the American government, more likely to 
give sound advice to the embassy at Washington. 

And the problem was indeed delicate. On the one hand, 
it seemed impossible to prevent Italian sentiment in America 
from finding expression through some manifestation of 
fascism. On the other hand, any formal and serious or- 
ganization of the fascist type would surely be viewed with 
alarm, as in fact it seems actually to have been vetoed, by 
the American Department of State. 

Though the situation may, in American terms, be described 
as a tempest in a tea-pot, its echoes in fascist circles in Italy 
were loud enough to cause the downfall of the former 
Ambassador, Prince Caetani, as holding a too strongly 
“American,” and a too lukewarmly Fascist, point of view. 

However, a compromise was effected between conflicting 
ambitions and contrasting points of view. A constitution, 
carefully avoiding any offense to possible American suscepti- 
bilities, was indited, and Count Ignazio Thaon de Revel 
was named president of the Fascist Council and organizer 
of the American Fascio. 

During the last eighteen months the Fascio has made 
some progress. “There are at present seventy-three locals 
scattered about the country, with a dues-paying membership 
of between six and seven thousand. The Fascio has taken 
over two publications as official, Mr. Trombetta’s Grido of 
New York and Newark and Mr. Maccaluso’s Giovinezza 
a monthly published at Boston. More recently Dr. Previtali 
has proposed a Digest of Fascist Information, to be issued, 
under American editorship, as a publication of the “Italian 
Institute’ at Columbia University. 

The function and purposes of the organization still re- 
main in the blue-print phase, and there is no great unanimity 
as to the course events should and will take. Some refuse 
to consider the movement seriously, and believe it will die 
out. Count Revel himself foresees for it a development 
along the lines of the Knights of Columbus or the Y.M.C.A. 
“From the great protestant association,’ says Count Revel, 
“our young men are estranged as Catholics: and from the 
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Catholic Knighthood as Italians.”” From this point of vie 
there would be room for a chain of societies to stimula 
intellectual and especially athletic activities among Ital 
Americans, within the scope of their traditional ideals 
faith and nation. It is understood, of course, that t 
organization, should it have a future, will be kept close 
in touch with Italian ideas and Italian public policies, 
which it will be a defender and apologist before t 
American public. The American Fascio has but tenuo 
connections with the Italian dictator, who has other anc 
better sources of information from America and shows 
merely fraternal interest in his American following by 
sending an occasional “inspector” (Mr. Sardi or M 
Freddi) on a junket to New York. 


We 

NIMPORTANT, even elusive, as Fascist a 

tion in America proves, on examination, to be, the: 
interest with which Americans, within or outside the press, 
are inclined to follow so-called fascist activities has a sound’ 
basis in instinct. For fascism is many times more powerful 
as a sentiment among Italo-Americans than it is an am 
organization. 


As to the diffusion and especially as to the varying in) 


tensities of this sentiment no exact information is available, 
nor is it indeed obtainable by any trustworthy method of 


‘research. In such matters one must depend upon impressions 
of the most general kind. One may, nevertheless, indicate | 


the element of the situation. 


There are a certain number of our Italians, not necessarily i 


of the American born generation, who have entered wholly 
into the rhythm of American life, 
selves as Americans, and resent attempts to bring them — 


back into the orbit of the foreign mind. This was the 4 
response actually made, a few months ago, by the Italian 


students of an American university, who recoiled against 
a fascist effort to organize them into a “club for Italian 
culture.” 

There is also the Italian “of the older generation,” as 
one might say, who has been an American citizen for years, 
and has entered American political life under the conditions 
and limitations normally experienced by citizens of foreign 
language and foreign birth. This man_ is essentially 
American in outlook. He has built up peculiar institutions 
adapted to his peculiar needs. On fascism he probably holds 
impersonal points of view—approving it as a movement 
which has done something for Italian prestige, and in view 
of its antithesis to bolshevism, but suspecting it in its violent 
methods and in its antithesis to democracy. On the other 
hand he resists any disposition of Fascists to meddle with 
his affairs, and he protests when the Fascist issue is raised 
in his own organizations. As a type, he is sensitive to that 
arrogation of superiority which the Italian at home and the 
newly arrived Italian here have for the “colonial,” a 
patronizing tendency to which he retorts with his own 
Americanism. One might describe the attitude of this 
average Italian as one of indifference to fascism. It is 
largely in Masonic, and to a lesser extent in Protestant, 
circles, that he is actively anti-Fascist. 

That “Americanization,” if we may use the term with- 
out offensive connotations, is the solution for the Italian 
immigrant most in harmony with his interests, is recog- 
nized in the more responsible Italian circles without dis- 
tinction, and the conviction (Continued on page 750) 
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Horizon Lines 


A Monthly Survey of Our New International Frontiers 
By JAMES G. McDONALD 


Fascist Foreign Policy 


PPORTUNISM, not fascist dogmas, is the 

basis of present-day Italian foreign policy. 

Fascist grandiloquence and anti-fascist denun- 

ciations obscure where they do not hide the 

all-important fact <wat the foreign policy of 

Fascismo is merely Italy’s traditional policy 
dramatized. 

Judged solely by the more bellicose of Mussolini’s pro- 
nouncements, the Fascists are unfalteringly determined to 
achieve Italy’s place in the sun, irrespective of the feelings of 
others and if necessary by force. The critics of the Duce, 
interpreting his outpourings literally, declare that inevitably 
he will run amuck and drag the world into war. H. G. 
Wells’ recent attack, inthe New York Times, is typical: 


Fascist militant gestures alarm and estrange every foreign 
power with which it is in contact. Now through Tyrol, it in- 
sults the Germans to the limits of endurance, now it threatens 
France monstrously, now it is the turn of the Turk or the 
Yugoslav. 


But fortunately, Mussolini’s bark is much worse than his 
bite. His actions hint at a realistic policy which belies both 
his own inflammatory perorations and the forebodings of his 
enemies. Fully understanding Italy’s weakness and needs 
he, like Cavour, is determined that no opportunity anywhere, 
through which Italian interests may directly or indirectly 
be advanced, shall be missed. 

Four general factors are basic in determining Italian for- 
eign policy: 


1. Her lack of essential raw materials. She has neither coal 
nor iron, and though hydro-electric power mav ultimately supply 
adequate power, that day is still far in the future. As for iron, 
there seems no likely substitute. Moreover, she must import 
a large proportion of her food supplies. Thus both her indus- 
tries and the lives of her people are dependent on her foreign 
trade. 

2. Her surplus population. The half million excess of births 
over deaths each year steadily increases the pressure on the 
country’s available resources. Recent restrictive immigration 
legislation in the United States, and depressed economic con- 
ditions in other countries to which large numbers of Italian 
immigrants have been accustomed to go, such as Argentina, 
accentuate the gravity of the problem. 

3. Her conviction that she has been treated as the stepchild 
of European diplomacy. Italians of every shade of political 
opinion unite in characterizing as unfair the paucity of rewards 
meted out to Italy by recent international agreements. They 
cite with bitter resentment the allotment of Turkish and Ger- 
man territories at Versailles. While France and Great Britain 
calmly appropriated to themselves or their dominions valuable 
portions of these possessions in Africa and Asia, Italy was per- 
mitted to retain only a small part of the territories pledged to 
her during the war by her Allies. 


*The current issue of the Foreign Policy Association “Information Serv- 
ice’ contains a detailed factual expesition ef “Jiplian Foreign and Colonial 
Policy” (price 25c). Address 18 E. Forty-first Street, New York. 


- Mussolini other Italian leaders had appealed to the pride 


4. Closely related to Italy’s sense of mistreatment is 
psychological factor of her national pride and the Fascist de 
termination that her prestige in the councils of the nations mu 
be raised to the highest possible point. Difficult to evaluat 
because it is so intangible, this factor is vital as motivating 
number of acts which otherwise would be meaningless. : 
whole tenor of Mussolini’s speeches is calculated to fill his 
hearers with a sense of pride in being Italians and with the 4¢ 
desire to heighten the glory and fame of Italy throughout the 
world. : 


Of these constituent elements only one, the fourth, 
attributable to fascist teaching. But even this is more 
nationalist and Italian than purely fascist. Long before 


and imagination of their fellow-citizens to restore the grand-* 
eur of the past. Fascism, despite its claims to have rescued =: 
Italy from the slough into which ineffective democracy and | 
constitutionalism had permitted it to sink, is continuing, only 
with more vigor and with certain superficial differences, the 
policy of its predecessors, the despised Liberals. Fascism | 
cannot do otherwise. The harsh facts of poverty in raw 
materials, excess population and a belated arrival at the | 
status of a great power cannot be overcome by heroic 7 
gestures or exuberant addresses. | 

In general the spheres of Italian interest are the same 
today as they were before the advent of Fascismo. 

First, the northern frontiers. Never in her history has 
Italy allowed herself to be maneuvered into a position where 
both on her northeast and on her northwest she has been 
faced by enemies. Her historic alliance with France bal- 
anced her old antagonism to Austria; later, her membership 
in the Triple Alliance offset her coolness towards France. 
Since the war, Italy has made great steps toward guarantee- 
ing her northern frontier: first, by the Treaty of Peace with 
Austria, she secured the Alpine passes in the Tyrol; then 
she entered into a number of treaties of conciliation with her 
northern neighbors, the most complete being that with 
Switzerland, while a treaty of neutrality was negotiated with 
Jugoslavia in January, 1924. The treaty of arbitration with 
Germany, whose frontier lies a mere hundred miles from 
that of Italy, is the most recent act in this sphere of interest. 

Second, the Adriatic, where ever since the pre-war rivalry 
between the Austro-Hungarian Empire and Italy for the 
control of that sea, Italian policy has tended toward attain- 
ing guarantees of security against the reappearance of any 
strong power on the west coast of the Balkan peninsula. 
This policy of security in the Adriatic is supplemented by 
the demand for an open door for economic intercourse with 
the Balkan states. The application of these two principles 
is the primary cause for the annexation of Fiume in 1919 and 
the Italo-Albanian treaty of 1926. 

The third sphere is Northern Africa where Italy succeeded 
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#: 1912 in carving out for herself a colony between French 
geria and Tunis and British Egypt. Her problem of emi- 
ration and colonial expansion in northern Africa has brought 
er into contact with French colonial policy, and it is 
Jelieved by many that the permanent controversy which 
Jesults from this contact lies at the basis of Franco-Italian 
elations. 

The fourth sphere of Italian interest is in East Africa 
Where ever since the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
yhen Italy secured footholds in her colonies of Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland, the direction of her policy has been 
joward securing an exclusive economic interest in Abyssinia. 
Whe Tripartite Treaty of 1906, concluded by France, Great 
Britain and Italy, sanctioned a status quo which recognized 
taly’s interests in western Abyssinia. Twenty years later 
September, 1926) an agreement concluded between Great 
Britain and Italy, redefining their special interests in Abys- 
inia, brought about a protest by that government before the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. This protest was 
ithdrawn and the subsequent developments in Abyssinia 
ave not been reported in the press. 

Finally, the last sphere of Italian interest is in the eastern 
editerranean. Italian trade with Turkey, which prior to 
he Great War was steadily improving, pointed to the grow- 
In 1912, she 
secured the Dodecanes Islands and Rhodes, lying off the 
ainland, and the secret treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne of 
it917 granted her territorial interests in western Anatolia. 
he subsequent break-down of the allied policy in Turkey 
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TALIANS dare not risk a war with another great power. 
Hence the threats that Mussolini directed at Germany 
because of the agitation in the Tyrol were never more than 
wnllsharp reprimands. They stirred the Reich to quiet the 
Bavarian and reactionary critics. and satisfied the Fascist 
y wll yearning for a theatrical denouement. Similarly the agita- 
ition of the Fascist press against France because of her alleged 
harboring of anti-fascist sentiments caused no real concern in 
But it emphasized to the Quai 
d’Orsay the needs and demands of Italy in other quarters. 
Even the Corfu incident does not really convict Musso- 
lini of a bellicose policy. 
sharp reprisal when Greece failed to comply in every detail 
were precisely of a piece with British action in Egypt after 
the murder of Sir Lee Stark, and the United States’ earlier 
action at Vera Cruz. Mussolini was simply practising the ac- 
cepted method by which a great power coerces a weak state. 
The growth of the League has made international public 
opinion much more critical of these strong-arm methods. 
_ Evidences of Mussolini’s pacific intent are found in the 
long series of treaties negotiated by him since 1924. 
Though it is possible for the cynic to find in each of these 
treaties reasons to argue that Italy is seeking a vantage point 
from which to bribe or coerce her neighbors to make terri- 
torial or other concessions, the general effect as a whole has 
been without question to make more secure the peace of 
Europe. This is true notably of the Locarno pact and the 
treaty with Germany. In the former case the abstention of 
Italy would have caused a difficult if not insurmountable 
barrier to the Locarno plans. 
The Roumanian treaty, since it did not include a provi- 
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Italy’s stern demands and her 
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sion by which Italy would formally place her seal of appro- 
val upon the incorporation of Bessarabia in Roumania, means 
little, some observers insist. On the other hand, it is equally 
arguable that Mussolini’s refusal to offend Soviet Russia by 
giving his moral support to Roumania’s possession of the 
disputed territory between the Dneister and the Pruth 
Rivers, was an act of far-sighted statesmanship. At any 
rate, it was logical in view of Italy’s recognition of the 
Soviet Government in 1924 and her need for Russian trade. 

The promising effects of the Yugoslav treaty, welcomed 
as proof of the final reconciliation of the two Adriatic 
powers, have now been largely undone by Italy’s treaty with 
Albania, announced a few weeks ago. Yugoslav statesmen 
and other Balkan leaders denounce this pact as giving to 
Italy a virtual protectorate over the strategically important 
mountainous state which commands the entrance to the 
Adriatic Sea. These leaders point out that the earlier 
Franco-Italian Yugoslav treaty guaranteeing the status quo 
in the Balkans was rejected in Rome after being accepted 
in Paris. They insist that the Albanian leaders were either 
bribed or coerced into granting Italy extraordinary privileges. 
But Mussolini’s critics are most concerned by the overwhelm- 
ing weight of circumstantial evidence which seems to show 
that Great Britain not only knew in advance of Italy’s Al- 
banian plans, but had assented to them. The next few years 
will tell whether Italy’s action does in fact, as her critics 
contend, endanger the peace of the Balkans. 


TALY seeks to avoid war and yet strives in every pos- 

sible way to overcome her present dependence upon the 
other powers for coal and iron and for homes for her too 
abundant people. How can these ends be achieved? ‘The 
easy answer is: [Through a re-allocation of the relatively un- 
occupied portions of Africa. But these are preempted. Yes, 
but some of the most valuable territories are held by weak 
states who retain them only on sufferance, and who never 
can hope to develop them with their own people. ‘This is 
particularly true of the Portuguese possessions. Why should 
not Italy be given a share? Or what of the former Ger- 
man colonies in Africa? Italy frankly looks forward to 
their redistribution. Or what of Abyssinia? For thirty 
years Italian statesmen have cast covetous eyes at this Ethi- 
opian kingdom with its extensive rich plateau regions, admir- 
ably suitable for white immigrants. 

Obviously any large Italian expansion in Africa is not 
an immediate possibility. When and if it becomes practical 
politics, it can only be carried through with the assent of 
Great Britain. Hence Mussolini has every reason for main- 
taining the best possible relations with Downing Street. This 
is true also as a means of attaining more limited objectives, 
as for example: A position of equality in the international 
control of Tangier; the rounding out of the Somiland on 
the Indian Ocean and the Italian colony of Eritria on the 
Red Sea; political penetration in Yemen and Arabia. 

The first week in February saw a singular manifestation 
of the present close relations between Italy and Great Brit- 
ain. Mussolini then accepted and endorsed substantially all 
of the points of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Far Eastern policy. 
An Italian expeditionary force in China is a possibility. 

Fascismo unashamedly strives incessantly and everywhere ° 
to maintain her claim to be a great power, paid for with the 
blood of 600,000 dead in the war. Her policy is one of agile 
adjustment to changing circumstances. “The means vary, 
but the end is always the same: the aggrandizement of Italy. 


HE Montana Senate voted on February 8 

by a large majority to ratify the Federal 

Child Labor Amendment. The House of 

Representatives h2ving preceded the Senate, 

Montana is the fifth western state which 

has ratified. The legislature had divided in 
1925, one House voting for, and one against. Affirmative 
counsels have now prevailed. In Nevada last month one 
House voted for ratification and lively campaigns are on 
in two other agricultural states. 

The West is not acting impetuously. In 1924 Arkansas 
ratified, Congress having submitted the amendment in June. 
In 1925 California and Arizona followed; Wisconsin in 
1926; and now Montana. Our understanding is that none 
can reconsider and wnratify, but there is no time limit for 
reconsideration and ratification by the other forty-three 
states. 

There has been no hectic outcry against the action of 
this mountain state, for no great interest is threatened. 
Having no established child-consuming industries, it de- 
liberately intends to let none develop. 

Several influences have been at work since the great anti- 
amendment hysteria of 1924-5. Thousands of voters recall 
with mortification how gullible they were; how easily in- 
duced to vote against giving Congress a share of the power 
(which the states have always had) to set minimum 
standards of protection; how amenable they were to the 
threat, ““The goblins ’ll git you ef you don’t watch out,’ 
Congress being the goblins. 

A far more important influence, because permanent, is 
the stagnation as to child labor laws in the states. This 
continues the stagnation which led to the federal child labor 
laws which in turn led to the proposed amendment. Since 
the amendment was submitted, only three important child 
labor laws have been enacted. These are: in New York the 
44-hour amendment for children 14 to 16 in manufacture 
and commerce; and for boys 16 to 18 years, the 54-hour 
week in mercantile occupations which they already had in 
manufacture. The third, a rather meager, belated Georgia 
statute, was widely hailed in August 1925 as epoch-making 
in the far South. 

The present year, Governor Fred W. Green of Michigan, 
alone among sixteen governors-elect, responded to the 
suggestion to propose to their legislatures to bring their 
states into the brief list, including only New York, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin, which give double or triple com- 
pensation to children hurt while illegally at work. He 
recommended this change. Sixteen states still exclude from 
workmen’s compensation laws boys and girls hurt while 
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illegally employed. “Twenty-one states keep no segregated 
records of injured minors. 2 | 

Fortunately the legislative period is not yet at an end. | 
Aside from Montana and Nevada, its beginnings are thus: | 
far pitifully meager for the children who work for their) 


living. t 


NEW chapter in the stormy annals of the disorganized’ 
soft coal industry is being written at Miami, where 
representatives of miners and operators have met to frame’ 
a substitute for the Jacksonville agreement, which expires 
March 31. Under the Jacksonville agreement, with its 
basic wage rate of $7.50 a day, numerous mines in unionized 
territory have been closed, with a drift of miners to non- ‘) 
union fields, with their lower wage rate but comparatively 
steady employment. The operators maintain that the propor-~ | 
tion of union-mined coal in the country has shrunk from 
65 per cent at the signing of the Jacksonville agreement 1 
in 1924, to 48 per cent in 1925 and 35 per cent today. 4 
In instructing their Wage Scale Committee at the recent “‘ 
Indianapolis convention, to seek only “the best possible ‘ 
agreement,” the United Mine Workers refrained from 
making the expected demand for the six-hour day and the 
five-day week. On the other hand, this surprisingly mild 
resolution includes definite instructions to the committee — 
not to consider any proposal for lower wages. The operators — 
maintain that there must be readjustment of the wage scale ? 
to meet the competition of non-union mines. Unless a new ? 
agreement can be reached before the expiration of the present 
one, the miners will go on strike April 1. 

It is estimated that there will be about 80,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal above ground by the end of the month. 
This, at the normal rate of consumption, would supply in- 
dustry’s demands for about two months. The vast ship- 
ments of coal to Great Britain during the strike of British 
miners has depleted American reserves. To meet such a 
consumers’ crisis there would be the non-union output of 
about 7,000,000 tons a week, supplemented by a small supply 
of anthracite in steam sizes. 

According to a recent editorial in Coal Age, 
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Issues far greater than the extension of the Jacksonville base 
rates wait decision. The future of the unionized bituminous 
districts is at stake. Whether that future is to be one in which 
the sphere of union influence again expands, or whether it is 
to be one of continuing decline in union-mined tonnage, depends 
largely upon the attitude in which the conferees approach the 
problem. 
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But in the time and with the resources at the disposal of 
» Miami conference, nothing better than a stop-gap job, 
the best, can be achieved. Coal, especially the bituminous 
anch of it, is the most muddled of all our basic industries. 
ere are too many soft-coal mines and too many soft-coal 
ners. There are waste and inefficiency in production and 
stribution. No real statesmanship has been applied to 
orking out .some rational solution of the problems of 
ining and marketing bituminous coal. Until constructive, 
telligent engineering technique is applied to both the 
echanical and managerial difficulties of the industry, we 
all continue to face costly disturbances like that which 
)w confronts us. 


OR more than a year and a half the Y.M.C.A. in New 
York City has been engaged in an open-eyed study of 
self. The survey, which was directed by Arthur L. Swift, 
r., of Union Theological Seminary and a commission of 
pert advisers not directly connected with the organization, 
eaded by George D. Strayer, is expected to serve as a 
odel for similar studies elsewhere in the country. It was 
he unanimous decision of the group that while the social 
ssets of the organization were far greater than its lacks 
r liabilities, the present program—physical work, educa- 
ional work, and the provision of living quarters—had been 
eveloped largely on an opportunist basis and needs to be 
ulled together and re-defined in the terms of the present 
eeds of the members. 

The commission felt that “the primary objective of the 


environment with a view to developing a balanced person- 
ality, animated by a keen sense of social responsibility. 
Stated more briefly, it should be personal guidance.”’ There 
should be an effort to get hold of a younger membership 
and to hold it for a longer period of time than now is the 
case. There should be more activities, in conjunction with 
the Y.W.C.A. and like groups, to aid young men strange 
to the city to meet worth-while girls. To improve the 
quality of staff work it was suggested that committees 
of laymen be developed to relieve the secretaries of some of 
their responsibilities for raising funds, and that a system of 
salary policies and definite promotions be adopted to attract 
young college men of the highest calibre to the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and hold them there. 


66 EEPING the girl on the farm is in part a question 

KK: of providing means of earning there,’ declared 
Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a report before 
the Conference on the Guidance of Rural Girls recently 
held in New York City under the sponsorship of the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance. ‘The problem 
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of married women is different from that of the unmarried. 
The married woman who earns is adding cash to the 
family income as well as self-realization. She has home- 
making responsibilities which must be met, which make her 
job a part-time job and demand a certain amount of 
flexibility in anything she can do. She also is geographically 
fixed. The problem of the unmarried woman is economic 
freedom, which carries with it certain social freedom and 
a means of self-expression.” Dr. Stanley recommended on 
behalf of the Conference’s Committee on Rural Occupa- 
tions a study of the opportunities now open to both the 
married and unmarried, of further fields which might be 
developed, and of the returns to be expected. “There should 
be more short courses in various forms of vocational training, 
as varied as the opportunities the community provides, to 
supplement, not supplant the general educational program. 
In: its general findings the conference declared that the 
occupational problem is two-fold. ‘There is the girl who 
loves country life and desires to remain in the country but 
too often, if ambitious, is driven from it by the economic or 
artistic urge; both information and training in rural fields 
must be developed for her. And on the other hand there 
is the girl who does not care for rural life, even though she 
may have grown up in the country. It is not undesirable 
that she should seek her chance in the city, but she should 
have the benefit of up-to-date facts on the opportunities 
the city offers, on seasonal shifts in industry, the effects of 
industrial expansion or depression, the wage she may expect 
to earn and what that will buy in the city. And to avoid 
both human and economic waste she must have this before 
she leaves home. 


HE far-flung campaign for anti-evolution legislation 

(see The Survey, February 1, page 597) has met some 
sharp reverses, perhaps the most serious and far-reaching 
being a position taken by the Methodist Church South 
against interference with freedom of teaching. A measure 
forbidding the teaching of the evolutionary theory of species 
in public schools was defeated without debate in New 
Hampshire and the Arkansas senate tabled «a similar bill 
after its passage in the House. After a merry afternoon in 
which a monkey was brought into the visitors’ gallery to 
add to the gaiety of the debate, the Missouri House defeated 
the solemn anti-evolution measure by a vote of 82 to 62. 
Bills are still pending in the legislatures of Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Dakota and Minnesota. 

In Louisiana, the anti-evolution bill was defeated in the 
last session of the legislature, but on the demand of a 
committee of Baptist ministers, the superintendent of edu- 
cation, I. H. Harris, has issued an order forbidding the 
teaching of evolution in the public schools. Mr. Harris has 
held his office for nineteen years and has made a notable 
record in bringing one of the most backward school systems 
in the United States up to modern standards. The New 
York World comments: 


At heart he must regret this reactionary step, but after long 
experience in a public position he knows full well the power 
of ecclesiastical bigotry in rural communities and apparently 
he has made discretion the better part of valor. 
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and this inspiration has been the religion of fascism. It has 
endeavored to develop habits of collaboration so as to avoid 
harmful strife between capital and labor. It sensed the im- 
portance of two thousand years of Catholic faith in the mak- 
ing of our civilization and how necessary therefore it was to 
maintain our present development in intimate contact with this 
spiritual force. Hence its relentless and effective hostility to 
anti-clericalism, to the unsavory propaganda of “free thought,” 
to the materialistic theories of Socialism, to the surpassed 
doctrines of republicanism. Here was the program of fascism: 
this has been its life. 


Economic difficulties too and the problem of protection de-’ 


manded and obtained our ablest efforts. The question of the 
South and of the Islands was taken up and started toward its 
solution. The needs of the ex-combatants, of mutilated soldiers, 
and of the families of the war dead received immediate and satis- 
factory attention. Our foreign zclations had to be reshaped. 
Military reforms were introduced: the battle for the defense of 
our currency was waged to a victorious end. Critics some- 
times centre their attention on minor details and fail to see 
this huge block of positive results, the thoroughness with which 
our conditions have been made over, the readiness with which 
all merits, all devotions, and all honest activities have in this 
new and reorganized Italy received a commensurate reward. 
Intellectual labor is again receiving its deserved recognition. 


Public services which had been allowed to crumble, function . 


perfectly in the new order of things. Our agricultural regions 
are again pacified after the terrific social struggles that im- 
mediately followed the war. Our industries are prosperous. 
We have done wonders within the limitations imposed upon us 
by dearth of capital and lack of raw materials. Our foreign 
policy, too, has consistently been firm, dignified and peaceful 

A new spirit has come upon our people. A sense of racial 
pride has seized all classes. All men look now to the father- 
land as to their higher and better life. Those who have felt 
neither the beauty of this new civic existence, nor the urge of 
this novel inspiration, have shown a singular incapacity to un- 
derstand; and when they have proceeded to revile this renais- 
sance as some have done abroad, they have given evidence of 
the most ignoble moral insensibility. 


HERE is no need to recapitulate in detail the nation- 

wide results of the Fascist Revolution. Journalists from 
all parts of the world have studied Italy from all points of 
view. Some have lingered on details; some have been super- 
ficial; but the greater number have acquainted their readers 
with the huge mass of work that has been turned out by Fascism. 
Yet th: major results are still to be attained. It will take 
decades to see the full fruits of our new discipline. We are 
storing up our virtues, our silence, our economies. Our prin- 
ciples have now just begun to permeate the masses; faith is the 
great resource now of all classes in Italy. Our country is solidly 
behind its greater leader. 

Everything is booming now in Italy. Succcess crowns 
our efforts in the arts, in the sports, in our wonderful con- 
structions. Rome is again shining upon the world. 

There is no bombast in this. Our program of action is 
clear and definite. ‘The corporate organization of producers 
is the best and most characteristic example of the earnestness 
and force of Fascism. All countries will have to study this 
experiment which is far more important than anything the 
socialists are likely to do. This new Magna Charta marks a 
fresh start in the history of human labrer. 

Fascism is not an aristocratic movement of a few chieftains. 
Fascism is a manner of conceiving life, it is order in liberty— 
national liberty, to which individual freedom must be sub- 
ordinated. ‘The entire kingdom is unified; regionalism is be- 
ing wiped out; all the efforts of the nation are bent upon a 
common goal. This unity of purpose and this harmony of 
endeavor must impress the American public. 

There are a few professional irreconcilables who scour 
the world preaching rancorously and maliciously against 
the present regime. We must warn all outsiders and especial- 
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ly Americans to be on their guard against such hostile pry 
aganda and against such men as Nitti, a small-minded «& 
incompetent demagogue who tries to convert his personal m,; 
haps into a world wide calamity; against Salvemini, the pai 
fessional opponent of every régime. He has crucified the deiti), 
He labeled Giolitti as a brigand; he opposed the claims i 
Italy in the most critical moment of our history when | 
should at least have been reticent. He puts a price on his s é 
He is now vanquished and disillusioned. His studies are ca) 
catures. In the cultural field he has tried to follow the me 
absurd paths, always acting counter to the exigencies of ob 
latin mind. He has been throughout a scheming traitor wi, 
never a noble gesture or a redeeming emotion. ~ iol 

The other opponents are men of no account. They cou iit 
cheaply have been bought for our cause, had we not distaine || | 
such immoral contracts. The problem of the émigrés ther sh 
fore no longer interests the nation and is looked upon mere} 
as the inevitable sequel to every revolution. A 

The future alone will show all the inherent power ij; 
Fascism, but of this future there are already clear and uri}: 
mistakable indications. Americans themselves have had occei 
sion to observe the rectitude of our conduct and the developn; 
ment of our resources. For wealth is not solely economic: i+ 
it made up also of spiritual potentialities that reveal themai\ 
selves in the arts and in the sciences—in the creations whic 
make our country rich. ih 

Italy tempers now the steel of both the farmers’ plows ang 
of the sculptors’ chisels; she reclaims social strata juss 
as she reclaims marshy lands. She exalts her militar) 
soul because therein she finds order, force, and the safety sy 
the land. She draws within the orbit of the state the labor :| 
ing classes which are an integral part of the nation. We am 
a proletarian nation, but our race is high born. We ask ne 
favors. All we want is to work and produce with full con- 1 
sciousness of our worth. The history of Fascism which has! 
become the history of Italy is just beginning. A new ruling 
class is being made and trained: Our new leaders are mem) 
young in years but old in experience and judgment. The coun-; 
try is now run by statesmen and no longer by politicians. Men: 
obey the sovereign law of discipline and duty. Fascism tends to - 
the selection of the fittest, and under their leadership works | 
not for the party’s interest, but in obediance to its soul’s. 
bidding; to make the name of Italy feared and respected in? 
the world. i 
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WHO GOES THERE? 
(Continued from page 734) 


werent.) Ours 


wield the necessary weight of artillery and hire the necessary 
force of police; what it restored was the “legitimate” authority — 
of anointed kings. It was slow to conciliate the new middle 
class; it had no popular following. Fascism on the contrary, 
though it may use a pliable monarch, disdains the old mon-_ 
archist tradition. It will rally to any form of authority which — 
will serve its class ends. . 

The reaction of the early nineteenth century was an at- 
tempt on the part of absolute princes, the feudal nobility and 
the church, to check the rise to power of the liberal middle- 
class. Fascism is the effort of a part of the middle-class, 
which has outlived its traditional liberalism, to check the rise 
of the workers and peasants. It cannot. as the older reaction 
did, disdain the methods of popular agitation. It maintains 
itself in Italy by promoting a theatrical mass-excitement. It 
has in Germany its mob-orators and its organizations, which 
attempt to enlist even workers. and the small middle-class in 
its ranks. It is everywhere anti-Semitic, and anti-semitism as 
Marx put it, is the socialism of the stupid man. 

Under what peculiar conditions does the middle-class desert 
the parliamentary forms and the tradition of civil liberty which 
were for it a fetish throughout the nineteenth century? It 
deserts them when it begins to despair of its own ability to 
use these forms to maintain its own ascendancy. That point 
has not been reached in any country which had attained a high 
level in the technique of democracy. Even in Italy its tradition 
was recent and its achievement of a low grade. In Spain it 
was only a solemnly ludicrous formality. In Hungary though 
it had a long tradition, it had never evolved beyond the stage 
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a narrow oligarchy on a feudal basis. One may truly say 
at no parliamentary system has succumbed, which deserved 


Person] ae 5 : 

i i its merits to survive. But the defeat even of these low- 

thea ade parliamentary systems has none the less been in every 

rtlind se an unmitigated disaster. Little as the sham parliaments 
aims 


Spain and Hungary had ever done for the happiness of 


ought and speech. An Ibanez was not forced to live in Paris, 
r did one meet in Vienna masses of Hungarian und Bulgarian 
-fugees, who dare not quit its kindly shelter. Above all, 
hough none of these countries was, by western standards, 
ther liberal or humane, their soil was not soaked, as it is 
bday, with the blood of their bravest and most idealistic 
‘tizens. 

It is a commonplace to say that fascism is a product of 
tithe Great War. Men had discovered during those four years 
‘Wow remarkably easy it is to kill. The dormant belief in force, 
rhich civilization is at pains to repress, became the unquestioned 
abit of mind of every population in central and eastern Europe. 
Wt faced life for the first time with none of the old loyalties, 
owfone of the old restraints and few of the old illusions. For 
\‘lilome form of radicalism, men of every class were ready. The 
I follapse of the currencies had destroyed almost every form 
f property save land, and land for another reason was in- 
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is whilecure, since everywhere the peasants were mastered by land 


hunger. The communist revolution in Budapest, as I wit- 


loys ahessed it in its first weeks, was on the whole popular among 


‘Jjiithe younger “intellectuals” of that mercurial city. 

The second reaction, alike in Hungary and in Germany, 
was the romantic impulse to restore the lost past. Fascism 
bln its peculiar German manifestation was rarely the creed 


en of Jewish origin among them were usually Liberals. 
heir opposition to the Republic was rarely active. The young 
en who founded the “steel-helmet” and other military 
societies, were usually professional officers: of the old army 


were cut down under the Treaty of Versailles. Their numbers 
were swollen by the sons of the small rentier class, whose 
fortunes disappeared during the years of inflation. It was this 


ted 
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background of personal privation and resentment which gave 
ijto German fascism its peculiarly savage tone. It acquired 
the habit of political murder, and it justified the assassination 
of Socialist leaders and Liberal ministers like Erzberger and 
Rathenau, on the ground that these men, by signing or execut- 
ing the peace treaty, had become the accomplices of the Allies 
in the ruin of the old Germany. They developed under these 
conditions a half-insane nationalism. 

Similar conditions produced the same social phenomonon in 
Hungary. Here too there were professional officers who had 
lost their calling and their income. To them were added the 
Hungarian officials who had lost their careers when the Dual 
Monarchy was dismembered. With them, crowding into the 
| diminished territory of the little state were refugees who had 
| fled from the ruthless severities of their new Roumanian or 
| Serbian masters. The same conditions prevailed in Bulgaria, 
where homeless, desperate refugees from Macedonia formed 
a high proportion of the population of the capital. It is only 
' when one realises these social conditions that one can under- 
stand the conduct of the “awakening Magyars” and the other 
armed bands of ex-officers, which massacred Jews, tortured 
Socialist prisoners, outraged Socialist women, and flung in- 
~convenient journalists and trade union leaders into the Danube. 
Morally the whole of eastern Europe went back to a jungle 
existence. If it was, in Hungary and Bulgaria, lawless bands 
of irregulars which did most of the killing, the fact remains 
that they acted invariably with the help of the police, and 
were without a doubt, in the pay of the government. 

There is, however, another reason, an economic reason, for 
the prevalence of the fascist temper in eastern Europe. The 
honest application of democracy would shift the balance of 
political power from the feudal class and the masters of finance 
to the peasantry. That is why voting in Hungary is, outside 
the large towns, by open ballot. The peasant must sign his 
name to his voting paper and expose himself to the vengeance 
of his feudal landlord, backed, if need be, by the police and 
the armed bands. And that is why the fifty Socialist and Com- 


munist leaders who were tried, for words and acts which 
in any country to the west of Hungary would have been law- 
ful, were all of them tortured in goal by the police. Only by 
falsifying the workings of democracy and checking the natural 
leaders of the masses, can the owners of the vast feudal estates 
hope to defeat the land-hunger of the peasants. 

In the Balkan countries it is too late to undo peasant 
ownership. But it is still a hopeful scheme to use political 
power won by violence, in order to rob the peasant of the 
fruits of his labor. One may treat the recent history of 
Bulgaria as typical. After the Great War, Stambulisky, the 
leader of the Peasant Party, emerged from the prison into 
which he had been cast because of his opposition to the war, 
won an overwhelming majority at the polls, and formed a 
strong and in many ways progressive government. It was not 
a faultless government; it sometimes used “the strong hand” 
after the rough Balkan manner; some of its adherents were 
corrupt (as most Balkan politicians are); but it had the 
great peasant mass behind it, and their interests it faithfully 
served. It was overthrown and Stambulisky murdered by a 
rising of the Officers’ League. The army, the police, the 
“White” Russian troops of Wrangel’s refugee army and the 
Macedonian bands were systematically used, in every village 
of the country, to exterminate the active adherents of the 
Peasant Party. From first to last I believe that not less than 
20,000 of them (in a population of five millions) were 
slaughtered. Two of Stambulisky’s ministers were burned alive 
in their prison-cells, and some of the foremost Bulgarian men 
of letters were among the victims. 

The most notable casualty was, however, to my thinking, 
the great Cooperative Society, Osvobojdenic, which was com- 
pletely suppressed. Before the counter-revolution, the co- 
operative society paid the peasant (in 1923) from 110 to 130 
levas per kilogram, while merchants paid from 45 to 70 levas. 
After the counter-revolution, the merchant, the only purchaser, 
could buy tobacco for 25 levas. No wonder that the big tobacco 
companies and the banks supported and are said to have 
financed the Officers’ League. 

One might go on to dissect the somewhat similar conditions 
in Roumania and Jugo-Slavia. But the broad facts about this 
eastern fascism are now sufficiently clear. Everywhere the 
botched work of peace treaties has weakened democracy, and 
in its weakened condition, the class conflict, whether industrial 
or agrarian, has been sharpened into peculiar savagery. German 
fascism is obviously declining. It has ceased to murder. Its 
vote dwindles at each election. The Locarno settlement and 
the evacuation of the Ruhr have removed much of the poison 
on which it fed. Every step which restores Germany to her 
rightful place in Europe will strengthen the Republic, confirm 
the people’s faith in democracy, and enable it eventually to 
survive social changes which are bound to come. It is much 
harder to hope for a revision of the peace settlement in the 
East. Yet unless justice is done to Hungary and Bulgaria, 
their savage fascist and militarist temper will one day repeat 
the conflagration which came from Serajevo. 

Will the frontier hold, which still retains a part of Europe 
for democracy? As for the little imitative fascist movements 
which exist in England and France, one may treat them for 
the present as negligible. There is no adequate motive for a 
fascist movement in France, so long as M. Poincaré can 
dominate her Chamber. Mr. Baldwin is in England a far 
more trusty support for “big business” and “high finance” 
than any Radical of the Right. In these countries the forms 
of democracy are still adequate for the defence of great inter- 
ests. The test will come only when Labor in its turn is strong 
enough to use the forms of democracy to further a socialist 
evolution. 
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gland and another on the upper 
lip. This assault, which was 
clearly premeditated, and which 
was beyond doubt essentially po- 
litical in character, might have 
had the gravest consequences, 
especially for Captain Forni, against whom it was particularly 
aimed, as one of the principal representatives of the Dissident 
Fascists of Lomellina, but the Captain’s exceptional physical 
strength enabled him to put up a vigorous defence against his 
assailants. 


The papers of November 29, 1924, published the text of 


a circular letter of March 11, signed by Signor Giunta, Deputy 
and General Secretary of the Fascist party, ordering the bludg- 
eoning of Forni. The circular letter contains the following 
passage: 


Under the orders of the Prime Minister and Duce of Fascism, 
and with the concurrence of the National Directory, Provincial 
Secretaries should regard as the most formidable enemies of Fas- 
cism Signori Sala and Cesare Forni. Accordingly; in line with 
the instructions issued by the Head of the Government to the 
Prefects of Provinces, life is to be made impossible for the two 
above named gentlemen in the provinces where they have interest 
in creating disturbances. They must not be allowed to hold meet- 
ings or give addresses. Wherever they may present themselves 
they must be energetically attacked by all Fascists... . I await 
your reply in order to report to the Duce that the orders will 
be carried out. 


After the bludgeoning of State Forni the Popolo d'Italia, 
March 15, 1924, published an earinle entitled: ‘He who be- 
trays, perishes” (Chi tradisce, perisce), of which the following 
passages are the most characteristic: (See facsimile above.) 


What exactly has happened? At a delicate moment, such as 
is an electoral campaign, the so-called Dissident Fascists have 
played into the hands of the Opposition group, thus assisting the 
enemies of Fascism. ... Their crime is plain and abominable... . 
Bolshevism has “physically” suppressed Mensheviks. No _ better 
fate befell the Revolutionary Socialists in Russia. As to the 
Anarchists, many have been executed there. Is it not criminal 
insolence for the unclean reptiles of the Italian subversive parties, 
not yet stamped out by the Fascist party, to raise a howl if some 
traitor to Fascism is more or less noisily chastised? We are still 
a long way from the Russian system. When a party has assumed 
the tremendous responsibility of directing the destinies of a na- 
tion, it has the right and the duty of being inflexible towards its 
enemies, still more towards those who desert and go over to the 
enemy. In any case, Fascism is following the example of your 
comrades in Russia, you scoundrels of the Italian Socialist Party. 
He who betrays, perishes! 


This article was written by Mussolini himself. 

As in the district of Brianza (province of Milan) the major- 
ity of the voters had voted against the Fascist candidates in 
the parliamentary elections of April 6th, 1924, the whole dis- 
trict was given over to systematic reprisals. At Monza, the 
Fascists sacked and burned the printing works of the Cittadino 
(which had been sacked once before), the Catholic library, 
almost all the Catholic and Socialist clubs and the Chamber 
of Workers. In twenty-six other centers in the same province 
similar scenes of violence and destruction were witnessed. In 


THE REIGN OF THE BLUDGEON 
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one small village, Lazzaiy, " 
of the victims being he ser 4h 


ously wounded. The ae | 7 


organizations was so serious that on April 15, 1924, the Pops 
sent half a million lire (then £4,000.) for ditsributiom 
among the Catholic institutions affected by “these barbarou®! 
and often impious acts of devastation” as Cardinal Gas 
parri described them in the letter accompanying the Pope’ 
gift. A communique of the Volta Agency was published is! 
the press of April 10, 1924, in justification of the Fascist)! 
outbreaks in Brianza. To quote one passage: “In Brianza the’ 
Fascists or men calling themselves such did not kill any mem 
ber of the Christian-Democratic Party. They simply di 
damage to goods; they had no intention of committing acts o 
anti-Catholic vandalism. They looted the clubs because these 
were carrying the contraband of a violently Anti-Fascist policy 
under the flag of religion.” ‘This communique was the work i 


Mussolini. (See facsimile above.) q 

Cesare Rossi, Chief of Mussolini’s Press Bureau from Nov._ 
1922 to June 1924, and arrested in June 1924 under charge ) 
of complicity in the Matteotti murder, declared in a memoran- * 
dum of June 22, 1924: (Facsimile above.) 


All that has occurred, was done by Mussolini’s orders or with © 
his concurrence. I mean the beating of Amendola, for which 
Mussolini gave orders to De Bono without my knowledge, and 
which was carried out by Candelori; the beating of Misuri, which 
was organized by Balbo, at Mussolini’s instigation; the attack on 
Forni, for which I myself received peremptory orders from Musso- 
lini, and which I organized in conjunction with Giunta; the at- 
tack on Nitti’s house, and the recent onslaughts against the Oppo- 
sition groups, for which Mussolini gave instructions to Foschi. 
It was Mussolini who proposed to the Quadrumvirate (the cen- 
tral Committee of the Fascist party) that the Fascist deputy 
Ravazzoli should be given the lesson that his lack of discipline 
deserved. It was he who gave orders to the deputy Maggi for 
the destruction of the Catholic Clubs in the Brianza, and after- 
wards repeated the orders to me with much satisfaction. I must 
add that Commendatore Fasciolo was sent daily by Mussolini the 
names of subscribers to the Voce Republicana, the Avanti, the 
Giustizia, the Unita, the Italia Libera, and other anti-Fascist jour- 
nals; these names were to be forwarded to the local branches of 
the Fascist Party so that the persons indicated might be beaten, 
and forcibly dosed with castor-oil.* 


MONG tthe crimes which have made the deepest impres- 
sion, not only in Italy, but in the whole world, is the 
murder of the Reformist Socialist deputy, Signor Matteotti. 
On May 30, 1924, Signor Matteotti made a speech in the 
Chamber denouncing the fraudulency and outrages which had 
besmirched the General Elections of the preceding April. For 
two hours he faced the clamor, the insults and the threats 
of the Fascist majority, interrupted at every moment, but 


* The original of this document is now in the possession of Sig. Alberto 
Virgilli, who is now in exile in France and to whom I owe the facsimile. 
In his examination before the magistrates, and in a long Memorandum 


of Feb. 11th, 1925 (which was published in the Corriere degli Italiani in 
Paris, March: 20th-22nd, 1925), Rossi confirmed and amplified these ac- 
cusations with various details. a 
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aciously braving the storm and maintaining that the Fascist 
jority had no right whatever, morally or politically, to rep- 
‘sflent the Italian people. On his way out of the Chamber 
“Witteotti said to the Deputy Cosattini: ‘And now get ready 
‘Gdeliver my funeral oration.” 

Che day after, May 31, the Milan Popolo d'Italia, edited 
4 Mussolini’s brother, published an article which was repro- 
teed by the Rome Impero on June 4, containing the following: 


atteotti made a speech of an outrageously provocative nature 
‘Wich should deserve some more concrete reply than the epithet 
“q‘band of scoundrels” (banda di canaglie), which Signor Giunta 
*<dblied to him. 


“.. |The article was written by Mussolini himself. (See page 697.) 
Matteotti was abducted in a motor car and murdered on the 
ernoon of June 10. On August 16 the skeleton was found 
a wood called the Quartarella, fourteen miles outside Rome. 
he leader of the gang which carried out the murder, Amerigo 
imini, while in prison, sent from his cell to Signor Aldo 
inzi, under secretary at the Home Office, on July 24, 1924, 
letter in which he wrote: 


. In face of abandonment by everyone, I am obliged to look 


pmory, which is good. I have not yet compromised anyone— 
Wither in the Viminale nor the Palazzo as I am not dis- 
Ibsed to let myself be sacrificed in this way. . You had better 
t Cit’? the Prime Minister so. 


b Pipe wn, Dumini Polaned his allusions to the Viminale and the 
Hlalazzo Chigi by declaring that the person in the Viminale 
hom he had meant was not De Bono, Chief of the Police, 
am twit Finzi (to whom this confidential letter was actually 
y neipidressed!) and that by the Palazzo Chigi he did not mean 
iy d@Lussolini, bu an official whose name he refused to give! But 
ich ft a clandestine correspondence with his family, which was 
 twntercepted, he wrote to his mother on November 15th: 


} I shall get out all right. They cannot do less for me. But 
wikhen? Dirty traitors and swine! How I look forward to get- 
ng even with them all later on! 


Since his release from prison, in May 1926, Dumini has 
an 2210 been condemned to fourteen months and twenty days’ 
nprisonment on the charge of having uttered the following: 


If I have been sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for the 


which 
a 
fuss0- 
eat: 


According to Filippo Filippelli, another of the accomplices, 
iovanni Marinelli, treasurer of the Fascist Party, spoke to 
im with extreme annoyance of the Premier’s bearing: 


‘When there are orders to be given, he issues them and insists 
n their execution; when these land us in a hole, he draws back.” 
arinelli added that once this tornado had passed he would not 
ix himself up again with orders of this sort from the Premier. 


E often read that Mussolini and his blackshirts are build- 
ing up a “new civilization.” In Italy the Fascists under- 
tand quite well the sinister meaning of this term. Outside 
taly they leave it unexplained and ordinary folks are incapable 
f grasping its true significance. In Italy the Fascists say: 
‘Well done.” Outside Italy, they say: “It is not true.” They 
are not courageous enough to proclaim frankly to the outer 
world what their civilization actually stands for. 

For many “respectable” folk outside Italy, crimes are only 
abominable when committed for ideals which “respectable” folk 
do not respect. When the same crimes are committed to serve 
the ideals of “respectable” folk, then they summon up all their 
moral delicacy to make themselves blind or look the other way. 

Up to a certain point it is understandable that such should 
be the mentality of the Fascists, in the heat of the struggle. 
But when we see people in highly civilized countries not in- 
volved in the same struggle and yet sharing the same hysterical 
mentality, we are forced to recognize the saddening truth that 
a high standard of moral conscience is hard of attainment and 
easy to lose . . . even outside Italy. 
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What Do You Know 
About Mexico ? 


Does your conception of Mexico de- 
pend upon the bandit or bolshevik 
stories you read in newspapers and 
magazines? Does it depend upon the 
propaganda in editorials of certain 
newspapers, or found in books of cer- 
tain would-be authors? 

Or are you ready to investigate for 
yourself the so-called “Mexican Situ- 
ation” and discuss it with competent 
peopler Are you ready to help solve 
“the problem” in accordance with 
actual facts? 

The Speakers’ Bureau of The Mexi- 
can Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Inc., has prepared a 
course of lectures on Mexican History, 
Economic Geography, Colonization, 
Archaeology, Social, Industrial, Fi- 
nancial and Trade Development, Busi- 
ness Opportunities, Traveling, etc. 
These lectures may be delivered to 
Chambers of Commerce, Schools, Col- 
leges, Churches and Clubs, and they 
may be illustrated with lantern slides. 

Our speakers are selected: from rep- 
resentative men and women of both 
countries, some of them are economists 
or business leaders well known in the 
United States and Mexico, others are 
professionals, such as practicing law- 
yers, engineers, teachers and mission- 
aries. ‘These people are deeply inter- 
ested in better social and trade relations 
between Mexico and the United 
States. 

We will send you the right person 
to discuss the particular situation you 
have in mind. Our speaker will de- 
liver the lecture and answer questions 
pertaining to the subject at issue. 


THE SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


THE MEXICAN CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE OF THE U.S., Inc. 


245 Broadway 
New York 


is so strong that official 
Italian propaganda has of late 
had to make concessions to it. 

Among the active “red” 
Fascists, one must still note { 
the type of the “hundred percent American,” an Italo-American 
who probably served in the American army during the war, 
but who still finds his readiest avenues of social expression 
among men of his race. Most often he uses the anti- 
bolshevist formula, coupled with the sense of a mission to 
retrieve the repute of the Italian name, which he fancies is 
despised by the American at large. Occasionally he is a 
willing, ambitious fellow, sensitive to rebuffs from his 
personal contacts, whether as Italian or as Catholic, and 
who sees in the Fascio an organ of social and even political 
defence. , 

“Pink” fascism, for its part, is represented by a group 
that has no very definite physiognomy. Made up of Italian 
transients, recently arrived immigrants, representatives of 
Italian firms, business men with interests in Italy, a few 
“intellectuals” of higher grade (and even of a few non-Italian 
“lovers of Italy”), it also includes a certain number of 
wealthy Italo-Americans, who have found their Italian home- 
sickness roused to self-consciousness by the spectacle of a 
vibrant Italy and seek formal recognition from Mussolini 
as individuals who have done credit to their country by suc- 
cessful lives abroad. How much convinced fascism there is 
in the group is not easy to determine; the emigrant who 
remains within the foreign orbit must perforce be “minis- 
terial” in the views he expresses. Many “pinks” who now 
defend the revolution because Italian trains run on time, 
formerly defended premiers as incompetent as F cta by point- 
ing to such marvels of Italian genius as the Fiat automobile 
and the Apulian dam. Their “activities” often bear strong 
marks of arrivism, as though certain fascist pronouncements 
on their part held in view a decoration, an audience with the 
Duce, or one of his autographed portraits. 

However, accepting the Fascist dogma that Italy is fascism 
and that fascism is the Fascist regime, many of the “pinks” 
consider themselves the appointed bishops of the fascist religion 
in this country, with power to canonize and excommunicate 
outright, or at least to prosecute or advocate before the 
throne of the Almighty in Palazzo Chigi. These individuals 
constitute a nucleus of active and self-conscious fascist 
propaganda in this country, of which it may be in point to 
sketch the outlines. 


Vile 


Italy (that is, the Italian Foreign Office) has always 
viewed with a jealous eye the loss of man- and money-power 
represented by the annual expatriation of some two hundred 
thousand Italian souls; and one of the constant principles of 
Italian propaganda abroad has been to retain the loyalty of 
these sons of Italy by any possible means. Under older 
regimes the policy was to accentuate animosities between the 
Italian abroad and his environment, along with a positive 
preachment to him of Risorgimento ideals. 

Fascist propaganda has modified these tactics. Recognizing 
the growth of American sentiment among Italo-Americans, 
it favors “Americanization” of the immigrant, on the theory 
that as a participant in the political life of the new country 
he will be better able to defend the interests, policies and 
ideals of his real country. In America, and to Americans, 
this is represented as a step toward “international under- 
standing” and “world peace.” However, Fascists in Italy 
understand the mutuality in a onesided sense. While great 
applause is bestowed on such enterprises as the House of 
Italian Culture at Columbia University and the Italy 
America Society in New York, Fascists have to exercise great 
restraint to tolerate the Methodist Missions in Rome and the 
Italian establishments of the Y.M.C.A., while a unisonous press 
is loud in its denunciation of America and of everything that 
smacks of American influence. Even in America, the “pinks” 
take little stock in “international understanding.” Their lead- 
ing intellectuals make habitual and much coddled boast of 
their contempt for things American, and of the purely prac- 
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‘was by a hazy vision of God: whereas, if Mr. Swope of, 


sepa pe em er nunrenenneit 


tical nature of their r 
dence here. There is noth) 
alarming about this: one — 
the secrets of the stren 
of modern nationalisms | 
their ability to dispense with gratitude, consistency, poli¥ 
ness, and good taste. F 
In the secondary matter of the defence of Italian polici 
there is a sensible contrast between Fascist methods and the, 
of the preceding regimes. It was formerly the custom | 
argue Italian issues with the American public in a literalist 
interpretation of the principle of open discussion. The tria. | 
tribulations and disappointments of propagandists, under th. 
scheme, have been picturesquely outlined by Miss Bernar 
and Mr. Falorsi in their book on The Adriatic Question } 
America—a record of war days. Fascist tactics tend rathe 
toward a method (carried to perfection by the English) whic) 
consists in careful attention to personalities. Friends of Ita 
(i.e. of fascism) are blandished: critics are maligned, ignore 
or, it may be, wheedled with flattery. Systematic attention i 
paid to influential Americans visiting Rome, especially tw 
financiers, newspapermen, officials. Part of the Duce’s daily 
dozen consists in scowling like Napoleon and in writin 
“messages to the American people” for American schoolgirls 
abroad, and in telling itinerant American reporters thai 
democracy is made for rich nations, discipline, for poor ones. 
The myth of fascist economies seems largely based on hand--| 
shakes bestowed on men like Irvin Cobb and Otto Kahn. 
which apparently figure in the Fascist budget as nie ae 


| 
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saved in publicity. The Reverend Dr. Stires was quite a 
much impressed by a close view of Mussolini as Dant 


the New York World ever goes to Rome, he will prob- 
ably get that view of the Presence accorded by Jahwe to 
Moses. : 

This system of quasi-espionage, which philosophers from > 
Aristotle down have found intrinsic to tyranny, does not work — 
with perfect smoothness. The “reds” especially use it in an 
offhand way that is sometimes most disconcerting. They not 
only denounce anti-Fascists as enemies of the regime, but, fol-— 
lowing factional emotions within the Fascio, they also denounce — 
cach other, and the “pinks.” They are not, as “reds” and as — 
negligible quantities on the whole, in direct relations with the 
Cabinet in Rome. Their journals do circulate however, among 
the home Fascists of the rank and file, who republish their 
blacklists in Italian papers and post their proscriptions and 
the names of “traitors” (anti-Fascists) on the bulletin boards 
of buildings in the appropriate Italian towns. 
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7 
However, in the development of Italian sentiment among — 
Italo-Americans too much that is good is claimed by Fascisti 
and too much that is bad is blamed upon fascism. Fascism — 
has been an interesting episode of post-war history; it has — 
provoked controversy and discussion: and therefore things that . 
were formerly done, are now being done with more vim, and — 
things that were formerly said are now being said with more 
passion. That is about all that American fascism simmers 
down to in the end. Examine any enterprise for the “diffusion 
of Italian culture” in this country, and the oratory will now 
be Fascist while the dollars will still be American. What 
Fascist money has been devoted to impersonal ventures of a 
philanthropic or other nature is given by Italians who formerly 
also gave as plain Italo-Americans of public spirit. If they 
give a little more now it is rather because they are older and 
richer than because they have been suddenly illumined by 
fascism. On the other hand, so far as Italo-American fascism 
is, for example, un-American or anti-American, so far as it 
strives to integrate an unassimilable block in our population, 
or to meddle with American affairs with foreign objectives 
and with a foreign mind, that tendency also is an old one 
and is now merely more conspicuous because of the energy 
of a few individuals. A fundamental error would be to look 
at the American manifestations of the movement with the 
eye held so close that perspective is lost. On the scale of the 
whole American scene fascism, like London, “is really nothing.” 
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ove’s (oming of Age 


The World’s Best Known Book on 


SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


UBLISHER after publisher re- 
fused to print Edward Carpenter’s 
“Love’s Coming of Age.” They 

thought it too virile for popu- 
lar reading. But the public, 
ever eager for the truth brave- 
ly told, swamped the author 
with requests for copies when, 
in desperation, he himself 
printed his first edition book. 
Thousands of men and wo- 


Get 5 Books 


for the price of 1 


Why This Low Price is Possible 


This remarkable offer is possible only be- 
cause the Vanguard Press DOES NOT 
WANT PROFITS. For 
years the greatest master- 
pieces of world-changing 
thought have been denied to 
most readers simply because 
they cost too much. Recent- 
ly a group of pioneers de- 
cided that the truth and the 


men, in every civilized country 
of the earth, have since read it. 
It is by far the most popular 
book ever written on man’s 
love-relations ‘with woman. 


“Love’s Coming of Age” is 
free of the lurid sensualism 


You would expect to pay 
at least $2.50 for one ord- 
inary book. For the same 
amount you can get any 
FIVE of the 35 Vanguard 
titles listed in the coupon. 
Take advantage of this ex- 
ceptional offer. 


visions of these epochal books 
should be made known to 
every individual, rich and 
poor; radical and conserva- 
tive. So these pioneers agreed 
to finance a publishing house 
which would break away from 


which is so often a disgusting 
undertone of imitative books 
on this subject. It is a sane, 
wholesome, unashamed discus- 
sion of love and marriage—its past history, its 
present condition, and its possible evolution in the 
future. It is a frank though delicate discussion of 
those problems which are so vastly important, yet 
which are so often ignorantly tabooed. 


Naturally, the previous editions of this book, 
hedged around as they were by difficulties, were ex- 
pensive. But now you can get it in the handsome, 
library-size, cloth bound Vanguard Press edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, 
for only 50c. 


—Love’s Coming of Age. 


the idea of making money. 
The order was given: “Pub- 
lish these great books. Use 
clear, good printing. Get fine 
paper. Bind them in cloth. Make these volumes the 
equal of the usual $2.50 books. And then sell them 
at cost.’ That is why you can now get “‘Love’s Com- 
ing of Age” for only 50c!_ That is why you can 
purchase any of the books listed in the coupon at the 
same sensationally low price. Simply check those 
you want, and send 50c for each book (add 5c for 
carriage), mail the coupon and the books you 
choose will be sent you at once. VANGUARD 
PRESS, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., Dept. 29, New York 


City. 


VANGUARD PRESS, Inc., Dept. 29, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me postpaid the titles checked below. Enclosed is 50c. for each book selected, 
plus 5¢ for each book for carriage (Total $...... ). These books are all cloth bound. 


—Individual Liberty. Benjamin —The A B C of Chemistry. 


Edward Carpenter 
—Ruskin’s Views of Social 
Justice \ 
—War—Patriotism—Peace. 
Leo Tolstoi 
—The Essentials of Marx 
—Imperialism—The State and 
Revolution. Lenin 
—The Conquest of Bread. 


Peter Kropotkin 
—Essays of Revolt. Jack London 
—The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair 
—The Theory of the Leisure 


Class; Thorsteln Veblen 
—The State. Franz Oppenheimer 
—Progress and Poverty. Henry 

George (Abridged) 

—The Press of Religion. 

Upton Sinclair 
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R. Tucker 

—Out of the Past. R. W. Postgate 

—Basie Principles of Scientific 
Socialism. A. S. Sachs 

—wNew Tactics in Social Conflict. 
Edited by Laldler 

—The British General Strike. 
Scott Nearing 

—Looking Backward. Edward 
Bellamy 

—News From Nowhere. Wm. Morris 

—Yerney’s Justice. Ivan Cankar 

—The ABC of Evolution. 
Vance Randolph 

—The ABC of Astronomy. 
Jay L. B. Taylor 

—The A BC of Physiology. 
Vance Randolph 

—The War Myth in U. S. 
History. C. H., Hamlin 


Newell R. Tripp 

—The ABC of Physics. Jay L. 
B. Taylor 

—The Descent of Man. Charles 
Darwin (Summary) 

—The Riddle of the Universe. 
Ernst Haeckel (Summary) 

—History of Civilization in Eng_ 
land. Buckle (Summary) 

—History_ of European Morals, 
Lecky (Summary) 

—Conflict Between Religion and 
Science. Draper (Abridged) 

—Social Anticipations. H. G. 
Wells 

—tThe Socialism _ of Bernard Shaw 

—What is the Single Tax? Louis 
F. Post 

—What’s So and What Isn’t. 
John M. Work 
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of the number of divorces. 
From the register of the Court 
in Fiume, we learn that from 
1919 to 1924 the number 
granted was 1,391, a compara- 
tively insignificant figure for a 
people. 

When the law admitting a certain number of women to 
administrative suffrage was passed, the Catholic Union started 
an active educational campaign so as to acquaint the women 
with their new duties and enjoin them to use their influence 
in safeguarding family unity and improving hygienic conditions, 
child welfare, and education. The Union publishes a monthly 
Bulletin and organizes lectures, social welfare clubs, and 
religious activities all over the country. 

Feministic battles have been somewhat weakly fought by 
the Pro-Suffrage Association, which has as its official organ 
the Giornale della Donna, a bi-weekly published in Rome. 
While the Anglo-American woman's movement has complete 
equality between the sexes as its aim and thrives on the active 
opposition which it has encountered, the Italian women, fai 
from claiming equality, seem to empnasize the difference of their 
role. Moreover, custom and legislation have often anticipated 
their desires. Co-education and equal degrees to those con- 
ferred on men were available from Italian universities long 
before women in any considerable numbers sought them. Laws 
for women’s suffrage, both partial and general, were discussed 
and even voted on in the House of Parliament without any 
outside pressure worthy of record. 

Only a small group studied the legal status of women and 


nation of forty million 


endeavored to persuade their sisters that it was up to them to . 


remove or modify their judicial inferiority. The efforts of 
Maria. Loschi, a clever and hard-working teacher, of Teresa 
Labriola, a brilliant jurist and lawyer (whose sex prevented 
her from admission to the bar), met with little general response. 
The National Council of Women was the organization through 
which they worked, and while it has a fine record with respect 
to many social and moral concerns, it was helpless in arousing 
nation-wide interest in suffrage or even in the political educa- 
tion for women. 

The cultural and philanthropic efforts of women have secured 
a larger following. Ester Danesi Traversari, for many. years 
editor of a magazine, Ja Donna, has made use of the attrac- 
tion of society, gossip and fashion plates to introduce discus- 
sion of more serious problems. A young Sicilian journalist, 
Ester Lombardo, is editor of an elaborate and well-managed 
magazine, Vita Femminile, devoted to women’s interests, but 
as yet mildly militant in the feministic field. 

In art, Emma Ciardi’s graceful little Venetian figures dance 
in the moonlight, amid blossoming gardens, Maria Gallenga 
rivals Fortuny with her luxurious stenciled garments; the deco- 
rative arts have many adepts, and dress designing has now 
numerous recruits from the Italian aristocracy. 

In the world of letters, Annie Vivanti stands out as a bril- 
liant narrator endowed with a sense of humor, possibly ex- 
plained by her English mother. Matilde Serao, the Neapolitan 
novelist, was for many years the principal editor of a morning 
and an evening paper in Naples, and was the first to start the 
habit of placing crime and sensational stories on the fourth page. 
The island folk of Sardinia, in their severe family life and 
struggle with nature and poverty, have an admirable interpreter 
in Grazia Deledda. The wife of an Italian government official, 
her husband sick and the wolf barking at the door, she wrote 
a few short stories taken from her own childhood. Timid and 
uncertain, she offered them to a daily paper for a few lire. 
The publication of Canne al Vento, Colpe Altrui established 
her as one of Italy’s leading writers. 

The diary of Elisa Rizzoli, a valiant Red Cross nurse dur- 
ing the war, was one of the much read biographies of the 
time. Italian war activities can hardly be mentioned without 
recording the untiring work of two royal women, Queen Helena 
of Italy and Princess Helene, duchess of Aosta. The Queen 
did pioneer work in establishing professional nursing in Italy, 
and personally directed the service of the Military - Hospital 
established in the Quirinal. The Duchess of Aosta is a French 
Princess but so Italian at heart as to be recognized exclusively 
as a typical woman of the House of Savoy. The Duchess with 
the rank of major general was inspector of the Red Cross 
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Nursing Service through) 
the war, and there was 
advanced hospital or first , 
station which did not see } 
tall figure pass from bed .}j 


bed, giving aid and comfort. Outside of her 


she has been an enthusiastic adherent of the Fascist movi} i 
ment. ‘ Ae 

ASCISM found women active in most every walk of li. 

and first the Nationalist party, then the Fascist, were aby 
to enlist valiant and active support from women. Many of tls) 
planks of the Fascist program appealed to women who are 
nature conservatives. The feminists on the other hand hop 
that the turmoil which Italian life was undergoing would ma 
a place for them in public life. 

Since the war, feminine registration in the leading uni)};; 
versities has grown so much as to number over 30 per cery)|i 
of the total student body in the larger cities. Women ar\s 
entering many professions, particularly medicine and law>}\ 
they are holding administrative positions in business amis 
philanthropic concerns. A remarkable woman, Oliviti\in 
Rosselli Agresti, is secretary of the Confederation of Italia 
Industries. : Fico 

In 1923 the international woman’s suffrage convention was th 
held in Rome and was inaugurated by Premier Mussolini. Twe 
years later a law on administrative suffrage admitting to the: 
ballot over eight million women, was passed. The law was) 
said to be an experimental one and on account of bureaucratic. 
difficulties and the comparatively small interest shown by the 
rank and file of Italian women, only 250,000 took part in th 
municipal elections early the following year. At the same time. 
the new scheme of municipal government headed by the podestae. 
was being experimented with in the cities with less than five’ 
thousand inhabitants. This reform was later extended to the 
whole of Italy and municipal elections and accordingly women’s 
participation in them became a thing of the past. Moreover, 
women were not eligible for the position of mayor under the old | 
law, and they cannot be nominated to fill the post of podesta , 
under the new. cf 

In the new order, firmly established by the Fascist State we 
find, therefore, that the women, like the men, have renounced 
political suffrage in favor of syndicalistic, that is to say, national 
guild representation. The national guilds or corporations, 
which represent every material and intellectual activity of the 
country, are open to men and women alike. The women in 
agriculture, in industry, in the professions are voting members 
and eligible officers in the great family of national activities 
which is the basis on which the modern legislator is firmly estab- 
lishing the Italian state. Through the guilds they can be muni- 
cipal advisors to the podesta; they can in city council, and even- 
tually in legislative bodies, represent the interest not of a person, 
a sex, or conglomeration of individuals, but of an activity which 
is a living part of the body politic itself. 


ND with this principle in mind the Italian legislator has 
been active in formulating laws which not only have the 
protection of women and children as their object, but put the 
women themselves in charge of all those institutions and 


provincial administrations which have to handle prob- 
lems in which their advice and experience is considered 
essential. 


The most typical and important of these laws is the Feder- 
zoni Act, for the protection of maternity and childhood which 
became effective on May 7, 1926. This provides for a national 
association of all private, municipal and state charities which 
have child and women’s welfare as their purpose. Each organi- 
zation remains independent in- its by-laws and administration, 
but agrees to collaborate in the general program and can receive 
state aid. The national association is directed by a central 
committee composed of a medical expert, a legal advisor, a 
member of each house of Parliament and three women nomi- 
nated, one by the National Council of Italian Women, one by 
the Association of Catholic Women, and a third by the govern- 


nt. In every Italian province there is a corresponding local 
jeration. 
‘}Besides coordinating existing activities, the Federation Act 
-roduces principles well known in the United States, but new 
Italy. Child labor is regulated and its limitations prescribed. 
accompanied children cannot enter moving picture theatres, 
d tobacco and wine cannot be sold to them. The law has 
cial provisions for maternity both in marriages and out of 
pdlock. The care of pregnant women and of the newly 
rn has received a great impulse with a decree of 1925 where- 
insurance for maternity is included in policies providing 
r sickness and death. All women employed in industries, 
rried or unmarried, are holders of such policies, which pro- 
e them with medical advice and with experienced care for 
th mother and child. ‘This has enlisted the interest of large 
urance companies in clinics and child welfare bureaus which 
uel@e rapidly spreading all over the country. 


In the national association, as well as in the provincial coun- 
s, we find the names of women who have for many years 


Were 
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s made of the protection of girl mothers and illegitimate 
ildhood a life work; Maria Castellani, active in the federa- 


ecial student in Bryn Mawr); Countess Daisy di Robilant, 
rmerly president of the association for woman suffrage, who 
now president of the Latium Federation for child welfare; 
untess Carolina Isolani, provincial president in Emilia; and 
rs. Chiaraviglio, daughter of former Premier Giolitti, who 
d done pioneer work in training child nurses. In education 
e name of Montessori appears as a shining light, and the 
Mul of women is analyzed by Gina Lombroso. 

1A restrictive rule has recently emanated from the Ministry 
Public Instruction in limiting the chairs for which women 


reer has been entirely open to Italian women, and from the 
enaissance to our times they have been found as lecturers 
the leading universities and as teachers in the classical 
hools. The rule is somewhat justified by the large scale inva- 
on of the teaching profession by women; 70 per cent of the 
ementary school teachers were women. 
Within the Fascist party itself, 185 fasci have been organized 
> women with a total membership of 53,391, making their 
ganization next in size to the Catholic Union. The president, 
liza Mayer Rizzoli, is a woman of considerable intelligence 
d energy, and the principal editor of a monthly magazine 
hich is the organ of the women’s fasci. The activities differ 
mewhat from those of the men and have no military char- 
of titer. Education, child welfare and housing improvements are 
men iat ressed. 


tiie , aware : ; mus 
. HE public activities of Italian women, their organizations 
and unions, are all recorded in the Woman’s Almanac pub- 


e mun ; Ss ae 
_ished from year to year. But it should be borne in mind that 


d evens 


ere she handles the economic side as well as having entire 
ntrol over the education of the children and general family 
elfare. 

Italians are proud of the cult of the Madonna, making it the 
st loved among national devotions. This veneration has 
ot only set perfect womanhood on the altar but adorned hex 
ith the greatest gems in art and poetry which the world has 
nown. Dante proclaimed the “eternal feminine,” born from 
arly Italian lyrics, the guiding light of the human soul; and 

woman holding a child was the inspiration of the great 
ainters of the Renaissance. As if to symbolize the typical 
Sle of the women of Italy, the identity of Beatrice of the 
ioconda and of most of the famous Madonna models is but 
aguely known and usually shrouded by legend. 

Often unknown, but never ignored, the women of Italy have 
artaken in all the country’s strifes, its activities and its prog- 
ess, and they are every day more potent in the practical mani- 
stations of national life. 

It has often been said that theirs is the réle of the ‘“‘Vestale”’ 
nd that their function is but feeding the lamp. It may be a 
umble function, but if they came to fail, then there would be 
arkness. 


en leaders in philanthropic causes: Olga Modigliani, who | 


“bn of University women, who has specialized in the women’s | 
oblems as reflected by life insurance (she was for a year a | 


n be appointed as professors. ‘Traditionally, the teaching | 


e mater familias still reigns supreme in the Italian home; | 


DON LUIGI STURZO’S 


ITALY AND 
FASCISMO 


Preface by GitpertT Murray, President of 
the League of Nations Union 


This study has been eagerly awaited. It differs 
from all previous accounts in several important 
respects. 


First, the writer is an Italian political leader 
and he speaks with the authority of one who 
has been in the midst of the struggle. 


Second, the book is free from rhetoric and bit- 
terness. Don Sturzo is more than a politician; 
he is also a serious thinker and an historian. 


Third, the book does not merely condemn; the 
author offers an alternative. 


Threatened with assassination, Don Sturzo is 
now an exile in England. It is impossible to 
publish this book at present in Italy; its appear- 
ance in English is its first appearance. $3.75 
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Turning misfits 


into citizens ! 


Survey Graphic readers will find this a fascinat- 
ing story . .. the inspiring history of a Junior 
Republic, whose boys and girls who have started 
wrong learn to govern themselves. How such 
types as the Agitator, the Spoiled Boy, the Bluffer, 
the Egotist, the Actor, etc. adjust themselves to 
the life of Liberty under Law makes a unique 
social study. 


A LABORATORY STUDY 
IN DEMOCRACY 


By EARLE D. BRUNER 
Superintendent of the George Junior Republic 


“This book should be in every high school library as well as in 
the private libraries of wntold thousands of fathers and mothers. 
—J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N.Y. $2.50 
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that what was done in Russia 
and old Rome and modern 
Italy, can and will be done in 
England, France, Germany 
and the United States, when 
the time comes, and the crisis and—the man.” 

Constitutions? Scraps of paper; tear them up. Parlia- 
ments and conferences? Gatherings of feeble, frightened, cor- 
rupt groups of selfish persons with petty purposes. You know 
that. You see it with contempt in your heart in any crisis 
where there is big work to do and you see by their behavior 
that they know it themselves. They run and let the strong 
man carry on the war or the revolution. Why not act upon 
that which you see? Why not insult and adjourn parliaments 
and conferences. 

That’s how Mussolini reasoned, that is what he did and 
it worked under Mussolini, after the war, as it worked under 
Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau during the war. This 
is current history; compare it with ancient history, and re- 
member that Mussolini exists, in part, he thinks, to point out 
that history is a scientific guide to action and that liberalism 
is a false religion. 

Liberalism? Lenin was a liberal in instinct and habit if 
not in theory, and for six months of his dictatorship there was 
a free press, free speech, free assemblage in Soviet Russia—till 
the dictator was shot and advocates of force and repression in 
his council got the upper hand. 

Then Lenin saw and Mussolini saw himself that liberty is 
impossible in a revolution or a war, in any crisis when such 
great events and changes are happening, that people and their 
ordinary leaders are dangerous with the panic of fear. Then 
it appears that there is no free press; all newspapers, having 
power, are seized and used for propaganda purposes. You 
must take and hold them as you do a fort, command them 
as you do armies and navies, and the police—as forces. Eng- 
land was “right” in the General Strike. Free speech is a cover 
for dissension and differences which, in a war or a revolution, 
are as dangerous as treason. A people must be united against 
the enemy, inside and outside. There is no time for reconsid- 
eration and thought; there is time only for action, united 
action. Not merely the dictatorship, not only the governments, 
but the people also, abolished all liberty in Russia during the 
revolution and, to witness that it is a natural, inevitable, psy- 
chological phenomenon to be understood and not stupidly con- 
demned, there is the history of the uniform tyranny of all the 
governments and all the peoples during the war. The pacifists 
who openly opposed the war after it was begun, were fighting, 
not the government and the mob, but nature; as some of them, 
like Clarence Darrow, knew. 

Liberty does not depend upon the law, as we Americans must 
see now; the United States Constitution was blown away like 
paper before the panic storms of the war as the Italian Con- 
stitution is before the fear of revolution and of Mussolini. 
Liberty is a psychological product of the sense of security and 
will be achieved by men when we have dried up the economic 
sources of fear. 

And so with democracy. It may be an end; it may be 
even a useful form in peace-times, but in war and in revolu- 
tion it is not the method by which to fight the enemy. The 
Bolshevik and the Fascist believe that democracy is not the 
method by way to achieve democracy, either political or eco- 
nomic. The people asked for the dictator in Russia and they 
welcomed, obeyed and adored him in Italy, the active, com- 
manding minority. And, according to the Russian Red and 
the Italian White theory and, as as I know well from my study 
of American politics, it is the ever-changing minority, not the 
solid majority that decides. The newer, younger, radical poli- 
ticians, free from our old liberal convictions, see all these “new 
theories” in Europe, and are acting upon them to get their 
ends. 

What are their ends? The aims of Lenin and of the Young 
Communists of Russia are to set up a new economic system 
which in time will produce, first, a communist state; second 
a nation of communists; third a free society, democratic and 
fearless and universally prosperous. We know, I think, what 
Stinnes’ objective was: a government by business without any 
state to bribe and act through. If he had succeeded Labor 
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and Capital in Germany wo 
have been brought face 
face, as the 1. W: W., in th 
United States wanted them t 
stand, sure then that the re 
sult would have been—the same as the Russians aim at. Stinne 
failed ef a method: he tried two ways in his day, got nowhe 
and died. But he had Mussolini’s contempt for liberal demoe 
racy and parliamentarianism. F 

What are the aims of Mussolini and the Fascists? W, 
don’t know. When I asked Mussolini what his program was 
he was ready with his answer: “I won’t tell you.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll publish it.” 

“In America, yes.” 

“It will be wired back here and printed in Italy.” 

“Well, and what of it?” 

“What of it! Then the people will know it, and they don’ 
want to know it. They want to be saved, but they don’t want 
to save themselves; they can’t; they haven’t the organiza: 
tion, the machinery to save themselves; nor the time. No 
they want and they need their leader to do it all for them 
and when I tell them that I will do it, and I show that 
can, they are content to go back to work, as you see.” 

Now, it is easy and it is interesting to follow Mussolini’ 
acts and try to infer from them and their reactions in men and 
interests the course, the aims he is pursuing. But that ig 
not my present theme. All I would suggest is caution in 
judgment. You hear from Labor in Italy that Italian busi 
ness men are getting all they want and are happy. This is 
not so. It may be that business men never do and never can 
get all they want; they ask everything in the world and they 
can’t have that. But, as a matter of fact Italian business mer 
are worried. ‘They do receive much from Mussolini, but they 
do not control him; he controls them, and they don’t know 
and are forever wondering “what he will do next.” 

And so one sees, especially in the English and other im- 
perial countries, fearful utterances of the suspicion that Italy 
wants colonies and—empire. Certain war-like gestures and 
acts of the Duce give color to this competitive imperial dread. 
My theory is that Mussolini told all there was to tell of his 
policy on this point when he said at Lausanne that Italy de 
sired peace if that was what the powers were after; but 
that if their peace conferences and their polite diplomacy are) 
but false fronts for a shake-down of the world’s graft, then, 
gentlemen, “Italy wants her share of that, too.” 

Mussolini’s foreign policy can be explained, I think, not b 
the word “glory,” which is so often applied to it, not by 
“empire,” but by the fact that he is a man in power who 
knows that other foreign ministers are the cat’s paws of finan- 
ciers seeking rich deposite of oil, etc. all over the world at 
the risk of war. This he knows and he can command, and 
defy Germany and generally laugh at the League of Na- 
tions because he knows that they know that he is sitting on 
the archives of the department of foreign affairs at Rome. He § 
has read and he might at a pinch (like the Russians do) give 
the world to read some of the correspondence, agreements and 
secret treaties buried there. Knowledge and blackmail are 
two of the diplomatic weapons he holds in his hands. 

His reorganization of the labor unions under the state is 
another dubious sign. Old Rome defeated Labor forever by 
“recognizing” the unions and making their monopolies legal, 
and, as I have said, Mussolini reads history. He knows what 
old Rome did and how Rome did it. 

What he means to do, though, is the essence of the whole 
fascist question; by that Mussolini and his Youth and his for- 
eign tascist propaganda are to be judged, supported or fought 
to the death. They are terribly “good” or terribly “bad.” 
But, partly because I don’t know what they are intending to 
do and partly because that is not so important for us to know 
in liberal America, I leave Fascist aims up in the air. 

The method of doing whatever is to be done in any country 
is what I would like to see considered and discussed. The 
recent history of Europe shows that something has to be done 
to avoid wars, strikes and all sorts of worsening social trou- 
bles. It shows that no real progress is being made by the old, 
approved ways of liberalism, political democracy, and repre- 


Sitative parliaments. The only changes that have been made 
e in Russia, surely, and possibly, in Italy, where the same 
thod has been applied; a new-old method quite different 
om ours in the pre-war period when we American reformers 
Pre so utterly defeated. Are not our old methods wrong? 
not the whole moral basis of liberalism and political action 
Escientific? Must not we also study history, not ethics and 


te psychology of fine human wishes, to find out what has hap- 
Pned, what is happening, what can happen and so discover a 


pthod—a new, old method, something like the Russian-Italian 
pthod of getting—whatever it is we want by way of a decent 
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at when they fell due they had to be paid by emitting new 
reasury bonds. Recently, however, due to the rapid curtail- 
ent of circulation, there had been a sharp falling off in demand 

Treasury bonds owing to the need of industries for ready 
Gh. The Government was therefore faced with the alternative 
& funding the floating debt through forced conversion or of 
dising the interest on the Treasury bonds from 5 per cent to 6, 

even higher. The Government therefore chose forced con- 
Grsion. 


Nothing could be franker than the reasons given by Min- 


fer Volpi for this measure, a precedent for which appears 
a similar measure adopted by the Belgian Government last 
ctober as a preliminary necessary to currency stabilization. 
his conversion will result in an increase in the principal 
mount of the internal debt of slightly more than 3,000,000,000 


le, but the Government gains the advantage of covering all 


@bt maturities prior to 1931. 
'The foregoing figures furnish dull reading. But they are 
hportant, because they spell the record of financial and eco- 
bmic advance in Italy in the last four years. From industrial 
rife, unemployment and breakdown of productivity, to a hard- 
rking, well-employed and productive nation; from danger- 
is government deficits and huge annual increases in national 
¢bt to budget surpluses and reduction in national debt: all 
His has been the record of Italy’s progress in economic and 
ancial fields. 
By this recital of the accomplishments of the present admin- 
ration in the financial and economic field, I do not mean to 
nvey the impression that there are no adverse factors militating 
ainst the prosperity of the country. Italy is a country of 
latively poor natural resources. It is necessary for her to 
port something over 2,000,000 tons of wheat annually to 
mplete her food supplies and to import coal, iron, cotton and 
her raw materials in large quantities for her industries. Her 
ade balance is heavily adverse, but is offset, it is claimed by 
alian authorities, by emigrants’ remittances, tourists’ expendi- 
res and the ocean freights paid to the Italian merchant 
arine. Furthermore, it is well known that Italy has a serious 
oblem on its hands in the rapid natural increase of its popula- 
n. Before the war this was relieved by emigration on a 
rge scale; in 1913, 872,000 persons emigrated from Italy. 
nce the war, the relief afforded by emigration has been cur- 
iled by restrictions on immigration into the United States and 
to other countries. In 1925, the number of Italian emigrants 
$11 to 311,000. That in the face of such adverse factors as 
sese, the Italians have been able to make the progress which 
ey have registered in recent years, seems to me to render even 
ore noteworthy the advances which I have described. 
'Let me close as I began by disclaiming any expression as 
Fascism as a political theory. Manifestly it is a form of 
hvernment not applicable to Anglo-Saxon countries. In Italy, 
bwever, one must recognize that in the solution of post-war 
‘construction problems it has been effective to the extent that 
has brought material well-being to the community. No 
‘rm of taxation for instance can be devised quite so burden- 
\me or confiscatory as excessive inflation of the currency. That 
an evil which the Italian Government, as contrasted with 


‘I\rtain other governments that might be named, set itself 


'solutely and successfully to curb. It is no wonder then that 
,e workers of Italy are reported to feel a sense of gratitude 
\r the material benefits accruing to them from the recent 
Hministration of affairs in their country. 
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children must relate the 
events of their lives and note 
their passing impressions; il- 
lustrating the whole story 
freely with drawings when 
the mood takes them. 

As for religion, there was only the question of applying 
Gentile’s already long formulated views on the subject. At 
an opportune moment the Fascist party saw the political ad- 
vantage of this position and used it to win the good favor 
of the Vatican. 


ELIGIOUS teaching was given in Italian states schools 

up to some twenty years ago, when it was made an 
optional subject. The parents of any pupil desiring religious 
instruction had to address a written request to the headmaster. 
The position is reversed by the Gentile law. Now it is parents 
who do not wish religious instruction given to their children 
who must ask that they be excluded from such instruction. In- 
struction of this kind extends over a period of five years and 
is not given in the intermediate schools—unless purely 
optional. 

It is interesting to note the reason given by Gentile for such 
teaching. In this system, to which one must constantly recur 
in order to understand the spirit underlying the Italian educa- 
tional reform, religion is regarded as a child’s philosophy—as 
a collection of myths and fables, capable of conveying a certain 
amount of truth to the minds of the people and children but 
inadequate for adults or philosophers. He would have religion 
therefore taught in elementary schools, while in secondary: 
schools philosophy, science and the history of civilization 
would be studied, with the object of stimulating the pupils’ crit- 


ical spirit and dispelling the religious emotion. Without 
religion, according to Gentile, no thought or philosophy 
can exist, but religion is very far from satisfying the 
philosopher. 


Gentile’s point of view is therefore far removed from that 
of orthodox Catholics; they have welcomed religious instruc- 
tion in the schools as a practical concession to the wishes of 
the Church but they have naturally regarded the spirit in 
which the concession was made with a certain diffidence. 

Such an attitude—to accept every favorable concession but 
to abandon none of the eclesiastical claims—corresponds exact- 
ly to the general strategy of the Vatican. I shall return to 
this subject later. In this case the Church’s claims are the 
following:' elementary education belongs to the family and 
not to the state, secondary education to the Church. No con- 
cession on these “principles.” The Church received the re- 
form favorably because it approached her own ideal but is not 
satisfied because the ideal has not been realized. 


ENTILE’S plan of university reform has been only partly 
carried out. He has not succeeded in overcoming all 
the obstacles which stood in his way. 

Gentile proposed with regard to the universities: to reduce 
their number; to grant self-government for administration and 
regulation of courses of study, so as to enable each univer- 
sity to assume an individual character; to force university 
life under the central authority, politically, to such extent that 
as administered iby the Fascists no individual who was not a 
Fascist could possibly succeed. 

Gentile’s first proposition failed. The number of Italian 
universities instead of diminishing has increased. Gentile di- 
vided the universities into three classes: A. those with state 
endowments (which alone seemed equal to surviving the stipu- 
lations of the reforms); B. those with an endowment from 
the local municipal authorities and a small grant from the 
state; C. the unendowed foundations which had to live from 
their own resources. The hope that lack of economic re- 
source would compel universities of type B and certain others 
of type C. to close their doors, leaving the field to universities 
of higher standing, richer and capable of better organization 
and paying no better salaries to their professors, faded away, in 
face of the fact that Italian local patriotism and devotion un- 
dertook all the sacrifices necessary to save their long-estab- 
lished traditions. 

It does not appear that many of the Italian universities 
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the administrative “autonon®; 
granted to them, in order | 
reorganize and to develop . 
an individual manner. In gi} 
eral they have retained the old order and resemble each ot! 
far too much. : 

On the other hand the program has entirely succeeded g 
litically and now through the whole network of Italian ua 
versities, the appointments from rector to beadle, are © 
clusively held by Fascists; while nobody who has oper), 
declared himself Anti-Fascist can remain in the educatior 
service. ; 


bl oe relations between the Fascist party and the Catho ! 
church might well inspire another Aesop to write a fab! 
on the alliance of the tortoise and the kite. In spite of tJ 
efforts which fascism has made to win the good will of tH 
Vatican, it has not succeeded in conquering her independe } 
attitude, in obtaining her approval or in establishing a pe} 
manent political union with her. Today the Vatican is tli 
only organization in Italy which dares to differ from the Fas! 
cists. She feels herself guardian of a tradition and interest! 
far more ancient and vast than those of fascism, to ally he | 
self with its fortunes. The Vatican thinks of her own inte? 
ests with her eyes fixed on the centuries of life she has alreai 
seen and has yet to experience; Fascism, born of revolutie 
and the vicissitudes of political destiny, must verily circurs} 
scribe its vision by the boundaries of an ephemeral and transies 
existence. ) 

This explains how the Vatican, while welcoming every coi} 
cession and restitution of her rights, has never failed to pri 
claim her own independence and the superiority of her aim 
protesting boldly and freely on those occasions when in he 
judgment the Fascists have-infringed on Catholic principles ars 
sentiments. ; 

It would be an idle task and far too involved, to attempt « 
draw up a complete list of all the steps taken by the Fasci+ 
Government in favor of the Catholic Church, from the im 
troduction of religious instruction in elementary schools to th 
restoration of the Jesuit palace in Rome, the gift of the Chigiar 
Library to the Pope, re-introduction of religious ceremonies : 
all public events, the exemption of ecclesiastical students frov 
military service and the increase in salary accorded to th 
priests. The bishops in their speeches and many articles i 
the Catholic newspapers have recognized that the Fascist Gov 
ernment has done all in its power to restore the leadin| 
place in the state to the Catholic Church, both from the prac 
tical as well as the ceremonious point of view, as was the cas 
in the old Italian state. 

At all events the fundamental aim of Fascist policy does no 
seem to have been achieved. 
What is the Fascist policy? The Fascist policy with re 
gard to religion corresponds exactly to the Machiavellian pos: | 
tion. Religion is an instrument of the state. It has no valu 
in itself and no absolute value but assumes a value propor 
tionate to its social utility in the state in which it is founc’ 
Catholicism is considered by Fascists as a creation of the Italia: 
genius and a special Italian heritage, carrying in its train an 
diffusing among the peoples of the world the Roman spirit. 
In foreign policy Fascism supports Catholicism because th» 
growth of Catholicism also implies the growth of Italian in- 
fluence. Thus according to Gentile’s ideas the Italian peopl « 
are to ibe instructed in the Catholic faith, because it is roote: 
in Italian history; according to Rocco it is the State whicl 
enfranchises the Church and uses it for its own ends and no 
on the contrary the Church which enobles the State, as a mean» 
of saving souls. | 
In practice, therefore, fascism and catholicism are in agree 
ment at the present time; but viewed in the light of the de 
velopments that must logically come with time, the two in- 
stitutions seem very far apart; as far apart indeed as the 
lives of a tortoise and a flying-kite. When the secretary of 
the Fascist party, Robert Farinacci, attacked Don Sturzo| 
(leader of the Popular Party), because he suspected him off 
anti-Fascist tendencies and sympathies, the Holy See imme-~ 
diately replied, proclaiming the cardinal’s loyalty. When the: 
Italian and Fascist government granted six million lire to-- 
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ble each a the Iascists destroyed as a political reprisal, many aes 
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wards an enterprise for printing Gabriel d’Annunzio’s works, 
some of which had been censured by the Church as immoral 
and all consequently condemned for contempt of dogma, the 


Osservatore Roma, official publication of the Holy See, openly | 


When 


‘deplored such a mark of honor bestowed on a Heretic. 
clubs in the Brianza, the Pope hastened to send 50,000 lire 
to rebuild them. 

Much has been said, at various times, of a probable effort 
on the part of the Fascists, to solve the “Roman” question, 
even by the recognition of Papal sovereignty over a small terri- 
tory. Such a territory might be constituted by theSacred Palaces, 
around which, in recent years, the Holy See has acquired much 
land with American money and has erected many religious build- 
ings. It is impossible to state how much truth there is in all this. 
But it seems certain, however, that the difficulties of concluding 
an agreement, such as is desired by the Fascists, are many, on 
account of the attitude adopted recently by the Vatican’ of 
yielding in practical matters, and acknowledging all de Facto 
governments, but not compromising an iota in principle. It 
may also be, as some reasonably maintain, that the Vatican 
sees in any such agreement with the Italian government, a pos- 
sible source of suspicion and distrust by foreign governments 
of Catholic populations, who might be prejudiced by over cordial 
telations between the Papacy and the Italian government. 

Whatever truth may lie in the various statements, it is 
clear, that, for the present, the recognition of the Papacy is 
still very remote. The Vatican has forbidden priests to take 
part in politics, advised Don Sturzo to go abroad, blessed the 
standards of the Fascist and Balilla party (inclining however 
to the Fascists), but has never taken the responsibility of rec- 
ognizing, in principle, either the Fascist State or the House 
of Savoy, in Rome. She advances slowly her eyes fixed upon 
supernational and secular forces, and believing that her rela- 
tions with other bodies, merely human and transient in nature, 
must be of a purely temporary character. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE MARCH 
ON ROME 
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Italy has today the most efficient and hard-working, low-paid 
labor in the world. It at least has the man-power for imperial 
expansion. But victories in our machine-age are won almost 
as much in factories as on the battlefield. Large reserves, if 
not resources, of coal, oil, manganese, and other metals are 
essential. Nations find their international credit position, 
though an intangible asset, a most vital one. Indeed the credit 
standing of a nation tends to be in reverse ratio to the size 
of its army. 


TOTHING is more sterile than to attempt to interpret 
Italian business conditions exclusively in terms of fascism 

pro or con. Italian trade started on an upward path in 1921 
before the Fascisti came into power. 
lini gave Italy a powerful central government restored confi- 
dence in business circles and decided many to bring back wealth 
to Italy and develop home enterprises. But it is excessive for 
the Fascists to pride themselves as responsible for Italy’s bril- 
liant trade boom in 1925. It was due partly to industrial peace 
and to hard work, but mainly was due to lira inflation. Ger- 
many in 1922, with no central government worth mentioning, 
had a somewhat similar hectic glow during mark inflation. 
On the other hand, it is rather absurd for anti-Fascists to hold 
Mussolini responsible for the excessively low wages existing 
in Italian industry until recently. Wages would have continued 
low whether he were there or not. With over 500,000 annual 
increase in population, and a normal surplus of labor, wages 
are naturally low. A large population in a small country 
with small resources is evidently bound to be less well off 
than were the country ample and fertile. Before the war 
Italian workers in some branches of industry were down about 
to starvation wages. It is true that Mussolini when he came 
into power was in accord with manufacturers generally in 
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subjects among foreign-born. The latest word. 
Price 50 cents. 

Council on Adult Education for the Foreign Born 

280 Madison Avenue, New York 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also in 
solving administrative problems. 
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TOURS 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by the famous liners 


CONTE ROSSO 


(Red Count) 
Mar. 1—Apr. 5—May 10 


CONTE BIANCAMANO 


(White Count) 
Mar. 19—Apr. 23—May 28 


Last word in beauty, comfort and safety 


GIBRALTAR—NAPLES—GENOA 


By stopping at Gibraltar on all their Eastbound voyages the 
“Counts” offer the fastest and most convenient route to Spain and 
Morocco. Connections also to Egypt. Near East and Far East via 
Naples. 


LLOYD SABAUDO 


3 State St. 
New York 


RESTAURANT 


ITALIAN CUISINE | 
144 BLEECKER STREET | 
NEW YORK CITY | 
Telephone: Spring 8056 | 


a es 


———— 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


A. K. CROS Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

New method due to 30 years in State and Art 
Museum Schools “does for Drawing and Painting 
what electricity does for Light and Power.” Personal 
instruction at Commonwealth Art Colony July to 
November. ROBERT VONNOH, N.A., | says, 


“Method gives faster gain by mail than art school study 
by old methods.” See ‘““Who’s Who” for art books by 


A. K. CROSS 
Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


PRESENTING PERSONS 


of 
ACHIEVEMENT 


NorMAN THomMAs, ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, VIR- 
GINIA Murray, HENRIETTA ADDITON, Dr. E. 
Boyp Barret, Dr. DANrEL BELL LEARY, ANZIA 
YeEzieRSKA, Dr. HENry NEUMANN, Davin C. 
AvIz, and others. 


Bookings by mail to social workers groups, 
women’s and literary organizations. 


Write for complete list dates and rates to 


COGEN LECTURE BUREAUS 


210 Industrial Trust Bldg. 1725 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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keeping wages down. 
have seen that Italy’s ability to compete abroad is mainly mad 
possible through cheap labor. : 

But inflation is the main reason why wages in Italy th» 
last few years have been 10-15 per cent below pre-war in rea 
value. During currency inflation wages move slower thar 
retail prices. During deflation retail prices come down before 
wages, thus during the shift benefiting labor more. 
months, since the lira began to appreciate, wages have tender 
to catch up, and to keep pace with prices. These economic 
laws would have operated much as they have, irrespective o° 
the government in power. 

Moreover, it is a distortion of fact to picture Italian busi- 
ness conditions as in a state of chaos, and the country as on 
the brink of a Red Terror, when Mussolini and his Fascists 
came into power. ‘The writer was in Italy before and after 
the march on Rome, and had no such impressions. 


In the after-war years Italy passed through much the same 


social upheavals as other countries that made heavy sacrifices. 
The wartime administration had become a 


during the war. 
swvu'len bureaucracy with excessive powers for times of peace. 


He needed their support and also mus-{jji 


In recen jj} 


Industry also had over-expanded during the war, and in the | 


brief post-war boom. Returning soldiers were ready to fight | 
when they found nothing much was to be done for them. War | 


legi ns, bureaucrats, trade-union cooperatives, were using their 


petty politicians to get as much as they could out of the | 


state and to give very little in return. These were all com- 
mon post-war signs of demoralization everywhere, accentuated 
in Italy owing to a feeble central government; but conditions 
were far from the pictured revolution and chaos. 


Italian socialist and trade-union leadership was conspicuously | 


weak and irresponsible. Badly led, many of the rank and file 
swallowed Moscow propaganda bait, hook and sinker. Their 
use of such slogans as “domination of the proletariat” was 
little more than an emotional outburst. An American manu- 
facturer with a large works in Northern Italy, and one of 
those occupied, told me his experience: 
by Moscow agitators, were simple enough to believe that in 


“The workers, led © 


occupying the ‘factories they had started a world revolution. | 


At our plant they did no malicious damage to the machinery. 
They tried to run the factories instead. During their thea- 
tricals I went out to play golf every day. Though I crossed 
the factory district in my car, I was not molested.” 


Communist uprisings were not so peaceful everywhere. But 
at no time did they become really a national menace. Giolitti 
held back the troops so that the insurgents were not driven 
out of the factories as in Germany. After a few days, how- 
ever, the Reds found that they could not run their works 
without credits, without raw materials, without engineers, and 
without markets for their manufactured goods. Revolts soon 
collapsed of their own dead weight. ; 


USSOLINIT’S outstanding achievement, though not ar 
unmixed blessing, is that he has maintained peace—a 
compulsory truce—between employers and labor. He has been 
powerful enough to impose his decisions and has put an end 
to much petty discord. The last two years there have beer 
practically no strikes, while in 1920 there were two thousand, 
involving 2,314,000 workmen. 

The only unions are Fascist dominated unions, and attempted 
strikes land the agitators in jail. These methods seem very 
relentless. But they have had a double indirect value. They 
are a cutting lesson to the old trade union leaders, many of 
whom were little more than petty agitators and politicians with 
but scant concern for production. Secondly, they have assured 
unbroken production through a difficult period of reconstruc- 
tion when the country needed maximum output. Italy cannot 
afford itself the luxury of large scale industrial warfare as 
can Britain. : 

Mussolini has never minced words in talking to the Italian 
industrial workers. From the start he used straight from the 
shoulder methods, and abhorred any suggestion of having hu- 
manitarian intentions. Fascist leaders felt they could regiment 
and run Italian labor at home precisely as manufacturers have 
done it abroad. An explanation of this attitude was made me 
by the late Professor Pantaleoni with whom I had several 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


"i chats both in Rome and while he represented the League 
at Geneva. He was the most eloquent interpreter in Italy of 
Manchester ideals of liberalism and laissez-faire, and, curious- 
ly enough, at the same time had become an ardent Fascist. 
‘In reply to my question as to how he managed to reconcile two 


seemingly contradictory philosophies, he said: ‘You Americans Easier washing and clean- 


a “ answer the question in the way you make use of our Italian ing—with Fels-Naptha’s 
be ina immigrant labor. You put them in gangs laying sewer pipes. extra help! 

r ss When one of the Italian workmen lays a pipe the wrong way, 

ii an Irish foreman clouts him one over the ear. If he con- Plenty of dirt-loosening 

0 tinues to blunder, he hits him again. The third time the work- hi Al ll d 

‘ man lays the pipe correctly. That is precisely what we are nape SIDED BTID So) 

‘lan | doing here. There is work to be done and we are using what- soap, working together in 

pe ever means are necessary to do it.” | Fels-Naptha, give you 

ie Mussolini is as completely master of the Italian busi- extra help you’d hardly 
“iltt) ness world as he is of Italy’s home or foreign political expect from any other soap 


affairs. Today he is facing opposition of the manufacturers : 
U the same es contracting credit, just as three years ago he met bitter mM any form. 
J Sieniitg} labor opposition for contracting wages. Judging from his dec- | ; 
| “wne a] laration he feels himself ene fare Phe Beige both. In | Quick ! Thorough! Safe! 
‘Ot peae,| his youth he was a syndicalist and an anti-capitalist. Later 
ind in the] when the Fascisti were growing in power, he became a de- 
to fet] fender of property and had the support of Italian business 
em, Wa circles. A few years ago he was a free-trader and is now Your dealeP hav Fell Naptha= 
Wing thir] an outspoken protectionist. Before the Fascists captured the or will get it for you 
it of the} government, Mussolini came out for stripping the state of its 
wn-| participation in business. But now that he runs the state, he 
entuatel] daily finds new fields for intervention. 
sonditions Paternalism exceeds that of any country with the exception 
of Soviet Russia. Mussolini intervened to restrict forward 
pictously | dealings on the exchange. He dominates the Italian banks, 66 99 
‘and fle} and controls credit with an iron hand. No domestic or MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT 
. Thelt scien financing can be undertaken without first getting | 
a ws his approval. The government keeps close control over ex- : : 
| mans | ports and imports. “His authority extends even to domestic Our new booklet HG carefully selected list 
ome of | life, such as regulating the price of bread. of the practical equipment needed in an 

average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 


ers led For a time after coming into power Mussolini continued 
tht in | plans for denationalization in line with the fascist program of new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 


slut, | 1921. The telephone service about a year ago was given over 


tine, | tO private enterprise, but nothing has been done—and rightly kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
thy | mot—to shift post and telegraph. There was some talk of equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
oved | OTganizing the railways as a private company. But in the of each article mentioned. 


meantime a deficit of 1,500,000,000 lire in 192I-1922 was con- 
jy | verted by 1924-25 into a surplus of 170,000,000 lire. The rea- Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


»: | son first given for not denationalizing was that it would be 

ts | impossible to find buyers unless the railways were on a paying LEWIS & CONGER 

ie basis. But once on a paying basis, Fascists argued, there was 45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 

vs | 20 longer a reason to dispose of them. But the decisive factor 
, | was Mussolini’s own change of policy. 


is The real test of Mussolini’s buisness ability, however, will 
be in the way he brings the country from an inflated currency, 
and an inflated business situation through to sound stabilized 
conditions. Italian business is still over-inflated. About 1,000 HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
"i? | mew companies have been created each year. “There are three Dry Goods 
-—1 | times as many textile companies and four times mr | silk FREDERICK LOESER & CO 
vet | firms as there were before the war. Italy has about forty : 
end motor manufacturers, while the United States today has be- 484 Fultom Street Brooklyn, BM. ¥, 
ee come too small for half-a-dozen. The most notable expansion = 
nd, has been that in the rayon industry to a position where Italy’s Groceries 
: ; ; SEEMAN BROS. 
production of rayon is only second to that of the United States. 
ted Although Italy’s national wealth is but slightly larger than Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 
i what it was before the war, there are twice as many banks 
ef now as then, and their nominal lire capital is about six times Electric Clock System 
of | greater. On real stabilization many must fail or be merged. LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
th |L Mussolini has in recent speeches advocated progressive cur- 801 Fifth Avenue New York City 
mencvedetlation.. it remains to (beeseem now. tami le) wy ilk cae ey eee 
p it out. His dilemma is a serious one. Should he not stabilize 
It shortly, business conditions are bound to get worse through | | @frrppenbDbIDEr LTEerbDr | 
§ elie uncertainty about lire exchange, owing to its wide | S U B S Cc R I B E H E R E 
fluctuations. On the other hand, stabilization—a step which The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 
must be taken sooner or later—is bound to mean momentary (including the Graphic) 
business depression, some closing down of factories, and in put- ? Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 ie. 
ting Fascisti among others out of work. Within the next six | eaeihapete vee ge ine aieite he cbienk. below ana pal mit 
months Mussolini will have ample opportunity to show whether Survey Associates, Inc. 112 East 19th St., New York 
he will face these difficulties as daringly as he has political Nae erg S07 na eee ne Ree es sie Hath s RU URERAS Saaeeae ; 
ones, and with the necessary greater understanding of inter- Address ......04. eee Seine Socney eens 3-1-27 


national business realities. 
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Clearance Sale 


Originally $3.00 a copy 
$HD .0O0 


postpaid 


Now 


Everett Dean Martin’s 


Psychclogy 


Lectures-in-Print Edition 


“The best introduction to psychology 
for the general. reader.” 


James and Freud, habits and instincts, 
intelligence tests and behaviorism, all fall 
into place in a book written in non- 
technical language. 


Each chapter is printed as a separate 
pamphlet, ideal form for reading on 
trains and at odd moments. 


And the separate chapters all fit back 
into a stiff cover that makes a book of 
them for your shelves. 


Only 157 left 


Order now. Next week may be too late. 


——~—~~~~Save $1.00—---———— 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
112 E. roth St., New York 
I want a copy of Martin’s Psychology (Lectures- 
in-Print Edition) before it is sold out. I enclose 
$2.00, thereby saving $1.00. 


35 eaeadtess i Fee Ak Toc ae eee eae : 


FASCIST SYNDICALISM 


(Continued from page 727) 


association, even for philanthropic or athletic purposes! He}, 
alone of the governments of the world is able to face hare}. 
times stoutly, even when he has made mistakes. He can screw. 

on more taxes, reduce the amount of wheat in the nationa.. 
ration, add another hour to the working day, put a ban upor 
idleness and extravagance (even among capitalists) and dare |, 
his “organism” not to like it! In the face of an economic }., 


depression which has just begun to be serious to internal com- | ;; 


merce within the last year, he adopts the heroic remedy of | 


deflation—because with currency inflation Fascism has seem |. 


the adverse trade balance increase yearly under its regime: | 
over five billion lire for 1924, over seven billion lire for 1925, 
for 1926 almost one billion for each of the first seven months. | 

In the face of a sadly lost “battle of wheat” (for last year’s: 4}; 
crop has fallen off somewhere around 15 or 20 per cent from 


the good record of 1925) times in Italy are not such as would | a 


gladden Republicans. There is a great shortage of working 
capital, and an alarming increase in bankruptcies and bank 


failures. Yet Mussolini retains his grip upon the situation, jee 


balances very favorably at least the state’s public budget, © 
achieves a forced loan through long term conversion of the 
internal debt, offers to decrease the circulation of currency, ~ 


hopes to increase his borrowings from benevolent Wall Street, ;|,_ 


and keeps up his building program for grandiose monuments 
and the navy and merchant marine that will launch “Italy’s 
destiny upon the sea.” The index figure for the cost of living 
mounted steadily, until the forced balancing of exports with — 


‘imports in October, 1926, and the rapid appreciation in the 


value of the lira. On the other hand wages had dropped 
by 1926 to 30 per cent below even the levels of 1921-1922, so 
that the Italian laborer is now the worst paid in all Europe*: ' 
and still the grip of Fascism is unrelaxed and such industry 
as can get business need never fear labor troubles. No wonder 


the eyes of hard-pressed industrialists in other countries are ~'|' 


turned worshipfully toward Fascism. 

Clearly it is a new kind of syndicalism—this fascist brand, 
and no relative of the Wobblies. Yet at the risk of posing as 
a prophet about the most opportunist and consequently the 
most prophetically impossible movement in modern history, 
I offer the surmise that the very syndicalism through which 
Italian labor is just now being punished for its revolutionary 
excesses of 1919-1921 will be the ultimate means of enforcing 
constitutional responsibility upon its masters. 


DICTATORSHIP, even when it is supported by so 
disciplined an oligarchy as the Fascist militia has been 


made since Farinacci yielded to the ascendance of Federzoni |. 


and Turati, must rely in periods of profound economic 
distress upon a more widespread control of all the centers of 
possible resistance than is possible through merely the external 
control of military bodies and the negative suppression of all 
open criticism. It is for that reason that he has captured the 
possible centers of resistance—the syndicates of labor; to com- 
plete the coup he has abolished both the Communist labor 
unions and the more moderate unions by putting the arbitrary 
power of “controlling” their funds and even of dissolving them 
entirely in the hands of his provincial prefects. In the stead 
of the old unions he has caused the Fascist “corporations” 
to be recognized by law as the only spokesman for labor under 
compulsory arbitration. These Fascist organizations of labor 
need number legally only 10 per cent of the laborers in a 
given craft of a given district. The Fascist leaders may select 
and reject members on the grounds of good or bad “nation- 
alistic” belief and performance. The prefect acting for the 
central government may likewise reject the leaders selected 
even by the Fascist oligarchy within the syndicates. All the 
laborers and public servants in Italy, however, must pay dues 
to the Fascist syndicates. They have over them a dual control 
by a party oligarchy supervised in turn by autocratic centraliza- 
tion. At one time the membership of the Fascist syndicates. 

1 See The Results of Fascism by “J.” Foreign Affairs, Tuly 1926, and 
the monthly reports of the International Labor Bureau at Geneva. 


2 Not the “‘old socialist leader” as the Fascist press would make one 
believe, but a younger man who has “arrived”’ since the war. 
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shreatened to be swamped by the influx of non-Fascists; as 
she number moved above two million the Fascists saw their 
anger and began to “purge” their syndicates of all but the 
faithful. Mussolini himself has taken the Ministry of Corpora- 
rions, to add the vast weight of his personal prestige to the 


ust fight for her new imperial ambitions. Since November 5, 
1926, he has even more drastically “purged” the Fascist party 
and the corporations of critics. 


All this is very much like the technique 
‘Ibolshevism to keep the democratic tendencies in the soviets 
yp{trom getting out of hand. But Mussolini has been more suc- 
cessful. Bolshevism is split internally over the method required 
to deal with a peasantry stubbornly and even pugnaciously 
jopposed to the practice of Marxian doctrine. Fascism, as long 
jas Mussolini can keep the peace between Federzoni’s clerical 
,,{Mationalists and Farinacci’s old anti-clerical and “violent” 
| Fascists, is in supreme and undisputed control of the agrarian 
South of Italy, of the Roman and official center, and even of 
the industrial North, through the tentacles of the Fascist 
corporations. It has expelled Dom Sturzo, the leader of the 
peasant’s Catholic Popolari party of the South, possessed it- 
self through Fascist lieutenants of the peasants cooperatives 
and the cooperative banks. It has given the landlords the same 
whip hand over the peasants that the industrialists have over 
_|their workers. Many of the cooperative enterprizes have been 
sabotaged or ruined by the more forthright of the old Fascists. 
When Padovani, a good “violent” Fascist, began to protest at 
the exploitation of his honest terrorism by the class of land- 
lords whom Dom Sturzo had called ‘the rotten old men,” 
he. had to get out of fascism. 


The incidence of taxation upon the necessities of life, sugar, 
tea, coffee, even salt, with the abolition of inheritance taxes 
and taxes upon such luxuries as jewelry, to say nothing of the 
significant foregoing by the state of a tax upon wine which 
had returned yearly almost five hundred million lire, seem 
to the harsher critics of fascism to raise a fine distinction be- 
tween legalized and illegal theft. That of course raises the 
question as to property rights and human values which fascism 
has settled with a club. 


Mussolini’s experiment in controlling the economic life of 
Italy uses the machinery of state expropriation just as com- 
munism does, with the highly important difference that it is 
labor and the smaller salaried classes who are regimented and 
expropriated of their rights instead of the bankers and in- 
|. dustrialists. 
| In all fairness, however, one ought to admit the premise of 
fascist theory: desperate times sometimes can be met only 
by desperate remedies. It does not follow that fascism is the 
remedy. Italy is faced by a growing population which can 
not be supported by her own resources, even with the cheapest 
labor and the lowest standard of living in Europe. Forty-two 
million people with a birth-rate that indicates a real obedience 
to the injunctions of catholicism against birth-control measures 
in remarkable contrast to the practice of France, a fast grow- 
ing nation increasing and suffering poverty in that peninsular 
shaped like a boot: it all reminds one of the Little Old 
Woman Who Lived in the Shoe. But before the war Italy 
did not have “so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 
She exported cheap labor at the rate of well over a half- 
million a year and received as a credit item the savings of 
these thrifty Italian emigrants through credit remittances— 
her largest single export, visible or invisible. Even so she was 
hard-pressed enough. 


UST after the war, which killed only her best producers, 

nota bene, she began to find the doors of these most 
profitable labor markets in the great industrial countries closed 
to her. It is true that France offered a temporary outlet 
during the boom of restoring the devastated regions; it is true 
that fascism itself managed to rid the industrial regions of 
North Italy in addition to the hundreds of thousands of 
emigrants from 1919 to 1922, of a number of non-fascist 
workers who fled the humors of castor oil and the bastinatura 
alla style. But in spite of the new possibilities in South America 
of absorbing at least one hundred thousand Italian immigrants 
each year, the closing down of the American door to cheap 


ask of disciplining labor for the economic battle which Italy | 


employed by | 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 


For 


SOCIAL WORK 


Courses leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Science preparing for positions in child guid- 
ance clinics, hospitals, and _ social 

work in family and children’s fields 


schools, 


An eight weeks’ course for experienced 
social workers 


A six weeks’ seminar for teachers and 
school deans 


Numerous fellowships covering 
all expenses, internships and 


scholarships paying part 
maintenance during the 
second session are 
available 


For catalogue and information address 
THE DIRECTOR 
Cottece Hatt 8, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


The Training 


School for Social Work 


Offers a fifteen months’ course of study in Jewish 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers, 
Federations and Health Centers. 


Several scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$250 to $1500 are available for especially qualified 


students. 


The Spring Quarter Begins March 28, 1927 


For information, address The Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


For 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social Service) 


210 WEST 91ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


HARTFORD 


. Douctas MAcKeENzi&, President 


THE Foundation is an interdenominational university 
| of religion. Three separate schools on one campus: 
the Theological Seminary training for the ministry; 
the School of Missions for the foreign field, the School 
of Religious Education for the lay worker and teacher 
and for social service. 


Courses in all schools are open to all students, giv- 
ing ample opportunity for well-rounded training in 
the whole field of Christian work. 


Hartford Seminary Found=*%ion, Hartford, Conn, 


Che Gniversity of Chicago 
The Graduate School of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term: June 20—July 27 
Second Term: July 28—September 2 


Case Work, Child Welfare, Community Organiza- 
tion, Immigration, Juvenile Delinquency, Behavior 
Disorders of Children, Social Psychiatry, Public 
Health Movement, Administration of Social Service 
Agencies and other courses. 

Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 
A limited number of qualified undergraduate and 
unclassified students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55, Faculty Exchange 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE TRAINING 
Lectures by members of the staff of 
JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL FACULTIES 


Supervised practice work—FAMILY WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION, JOHNS HOPKINS SOCIAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MEDICAL AND 


PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS. 
Two year course leading to M.A. Degree 
For circulars apply to Registrar 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


GRADUATE TRAINING 
for Social Work and Public Health Nursing 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bid Dn ete tn 


labor in 1923-24 was a terrific blow. What was the way 0 
Certainly not birth-control. The recent law against it 


a 


Mussolini has tried several answers: they may all be summé@ f 
up under the formula of political imperialism yoked to tli). 
service of economic expansion. North Africa has so far bee 
a grievous practical disappointment. To plant agricultury 
latifundia after the old Roman fashion requires a degree : 
state aid that is sadly lacking in a country so poor in capit) 
as modern Italy. The recent entente with England for tI 
economic exploitation of Abysinnia, the treaty with Spain aj) 
parently aimed at a redistribution of North Africa at th 
expense of France may have an ultimate economic value~ | 
and again they may not. 
Italian protected state, is of doubtful economic value. 
on a modern scale are a costly business. 
no return predicable that will attract foreign capital. 
profitable Near East is not to be shared in without disposses# 
ing France, England, or a newly formidable Turkey, ove 


i}, Fas 


particularly harsh and there is a heavy tax on bach | 


Albania, reduced practically to au 
In any case there i 


Tr anil f 


whose shoulder looms the grinning Bolshevik. pts § 


So Mussolini has perforce turned back upon the forlor: 
hope of making Italy pay her own way by still cheaper labou|: 
He is making a truly heroic struggle to industrialize a countr’ 
(deprived of coal and raw materials) to a degrgee that will em 
able it to win foreign markets from a competition already geare@|’ 
up for a struggle to the death in the face of a shrinkage in|” 
world trade. One begins to see the logic behind his placatiow |”. 
of capital and his regimentation of labor. 
parently implicitly, in the dynamic of uncontrolled gain. 
that end he has turned over most public services to privaté. 
hands, has aided with huge state subsidies the private enter | 
prize, now developing hydro-electric power in Italy’s moun® ' 
tains to supply the lack of coal, and has brought Italy in a few | 
years to second place in anneal ship construction. He hopes 
by means of a powerful merchant marine, manned by the. 
cheapest marine labor, to make it worth while for foreigr 
capital to set up factories in Italy to which raw materials 
may be so cheaply transported and in which they may be se 
cheaply manufactured that Italy may become a great indus~ 
trial and exporting nation. Capital is panicky about countries: 
with unsound currency; hence deflation, painful as it is. Capitall 
is naturally attracted by low manufacturing costs through low: | 
wages and “disciplined” labor; hence the Fascist syndicates. 


The essential question is whether the economic condition of , 
Italy is so desperate as to warrant Mussolini’s methods, and 


whether his Fascist syndicates will have the function which 
he hopes. 


NDER fascism an artificial impetus has been given to the 

industrialization of Italy. 
ment during a period of inflation and of state-aided capitalistic” 
preparation for a period of industrial boom, fascism has really | 
discouraged emigration from seeking new channels. Emigra- 
tion has fallen off constantly until in the last year it reached 
about one-eighth of the pre-war volume. 
professes to be attempting to encourage it, it has by its policy 
of controlling Italians abroad actually discouraged the willing-~ 
ness of the British Dominions, of South American countries 
and other possible outlets to absorb more Italian labor. 
Fascism has said through IJ2 Duce and through such spokes- 
men as Count Cippico at Williamstown, ‘“‘We must have more 
room, peaceably, if possible. . But we are a prolific and 
a vigorous people with the future before us. We must have | 
more room in which to keep the natural overflow of our | 
population.” Tightening the Italian belt is a temporary neces-— 
sity. Is fascism more apt to tighten it than it is to seek the 
easy solution of war that really solves nothing? 

The syndicates of labor may offer the key to whatever 
solution is attempted. They are, the Fascist Grand Council 
has declared, to receive equal representation in the reorganized 
senate with the representatives of the employers, although 
provision is made for unlimited swamping by crown (that is 
to say, Fascist) nominations for life seats from other inter- 
ests—one imagines the bankers and the nobility and the army 
officers’ caste. As yet the scheme of compulsory arbitration 
has worked, as Mussolini promised Benni, the head of the 
Industrialists Federation that it would when promulgated by 
It helps us, it identifies you.) 


He believes, ape mi 
Tu the 1 


By affording plentiful employ- |: 


Although Fascism | 
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he Fascist Grand Council last December, so as “not to inter- 
fere with production.” ‘That means that it has operated to 
ower wages whenever necessary; Mussolini has: lowered 
them on a general scale by the simple device of increasing the 
hours without increasing wages—through a royal decree. Of 


bof the Fascist Party is his only real adviser. The nationalists 
‘continue to control it. 


The Fascist syndicates are also extended to all the arts 
.)and professions, and compulsorily imposed upon the Judiciary 
has well-as all other civil servants. Although fascism is thus 
|made universal, representation is not; for the leaders of all 


Hcivil servants who are “not in complete sympathy” with 
fascism are deprived of office. 

Manifestly it is too early to say what the possibilities of 
this system are. It has been described as a socialistic experi- 
ment. If Mussolini were in a position to dictate terms to 
capital it might indeed become socialistic to the degree that 
it enforced organic collectivism, although it would not become 


not beyond the bounds of possibility that if private capital 
cannot be attracted to Italy, Mussolini may turn fascism into 
bolshevism. He is, as he has said, no dogmatist. Rule he 
' will, and keep Italy producing he must. On the other hand 
if the necessity of placating their followers may force the Fascist 
heads of the syndicates more and more in the direction that 
Turati has taken of being really representative of the inter- 
hests of labor. Fascism may in this fashion gradually constitu- 


) the dictatorship. 


Ie other words, if the syndicates, hierarchically organized, 
do not offer a means of constitutional control, the dictator- 
| ship is apt to have to move in one or two directions: 
either it must lean more heavily upon capital, strive to depress 
_ wages still further, and use the man power of Italy as if it 


or, on the other hand, it must begin to control capital more 
rigidly than it has so far dared to do, moving further and 
) further toward a real state socialism. Its economic position 
| is desperate, partly because of the very nature of the Italian 
_racial and economic setting, partly because fascism has at- 
tempted the desperate expedient of increasing its share in an 
industrial competition for which it is not naturally fitted. If 
Mussolini can succeed in placating the Pope to etatisme 
and fascist education glorifying the state; in welding Italy 
into a nation in which the agricultural South is no longer ex- 
| ploited by the industrial North, and in which there is a true 
sense of commonwealth; if he can without a real war secure 
more colonies and adequate outlets for Italian emigration; 


with him—he will go down in the record of history as perhans 


task is complicated by the mistakes of violence that he has 
made, by the distrust which his remarks on foreign policy 


have inspired—even if they were, as Fascists insist, intended — 


only for home consumption. He does not lack will or courage 
to push through his experiments. But his fatal defect as the 


policy is based upon a philosophy of force, economic and 
actual. Force may be necessary to overcome anarchistic dis- 


{ 


integration. It can never create positive social solutions. Yet | 
both the wings of fascism—the Catholic nationalist right wing | 


and the anti-clerical violent left wing, led respectively by 
Federzoni and by Farinacci—are equally committed to force. 

If the syndicates become really representative of Italian in- 
dustry, and if leaders are developed capable of educating the 
Italian people into constitutional morality, Mussolini will have 
served Italy as the great law-givers of Athens did: by a 
period of social discipline he will have prepared for a freer 


age. It may be too much to hope; but unless that hope is not a | 


vain one there will be an aftermath for fascism blacker than 
its own black emblem. 


imakes his decrees certain of legal validity. The Grand Council | 


syndicates must be acceptable to the central government. All | 


a state collectivism that was democratically responsible. It is | 


| tionalize the processes of government and move away from | 


| were so much coal to be consumed as economically as possible; | 


if he can shape a workable. basis for constitutionalizing consent | 
through the syndicates so that the new Italy will not perish | 


‘the most remarkable European figure of our generation. His — 


savior of Italy is apt to come from the fact that his whole | 


| THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 


of 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


for 


PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


Graduate courses of interest to those wish- 
ing to prepare for work with women and 
girls in social or religious organizations, or 
for those desiring to enter Association work 
as a profession. Single course may be taken in 
connection with graduate work at Columbia. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


New York, N. Y. - July 11—August 19 
California - June 27—August 6 


Berkeley, 


For information address 


135 East 52ND STREET New York, N. Y. 


Bryn Mawr College 


CaroLA WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
oF SociAL Economy AND SociaL RESEARCH 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Open to Graduate Students Only 


Preparation for all types of work in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Social Research 


Write immediately for fuller information, and 
application blank. 


The Fairhope Summer School 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


June 28th to August 6th 1927 


This school provides courses for parents, teachers, social 
workers and children. The children will be in charge of 
experts and will have the joy and benefit of working out 
their own interests while the parents and other adult stu- 
dents are studying the needs of childhood and at the same 
time enjoying both rest and recreation. 


MarieEtta JOHNSON, Director 

HOLLISTE ; 3 

Antorerre Hottister Associate Directors 
CHARLES RABOLD j 


Address all inquiries to 


New York Office, Fairhope Summer School 


159 East 33rd Street, New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 2995 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES | 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSY- 


CHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS— 


To promote association among psychiatric 
social workers and to maintain standards in 
psychiatric social work. President, Mrs. 
Maida H. Solomon, 74 Fenwood Road, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Secretary, Kathleen 
Ormsby, 370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


—President, Margaret Sanger, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Objects: To edu- 
cate American people in the various aspects 
of the dangers of uncontrolled procreation; 
to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly 
licensed physicians. Life membership $1.00; 
Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary, S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING — promotes the cause of the 


hard of hearing; assists in forming organi- 
zations. Pres., Dr. Gordon Berry; Field 
Secretary, Miss Betty Wright, 1601 35th 
St..N.W., Washington, D P 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics: office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER _p;y. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. ‘To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 


AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. ‘lo secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to  insti- 
tutions; tc secure Mothers Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED —Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS —156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Composed of 22 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Exec- 
utive Secretary. : 
Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans, Raymond 
E. Cole, Executive. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 
CIL OF AMERICA —L. W. Wallace. 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, proper lighting. 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slides— 
lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA — constituted by 28 Protestant 


communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
Sto Nowe 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—‘Trains Negro and 


Indian youth for community service. Ad- 
vanced courses: agriculture, builders, busi- 
ness, home-economics, normal. Publishes 
“Southern Workman” and free material on 
Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


HUDSON GUILD—436 West 27th Street. 
Dr. John JL, Elliott, head worker. Non- 
sectarian neighborhood-house: organized to 
make effective in the community better ways 
of living and working together thru co- 
operative effort. Social, educational, recrea- 
tional activities for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhood 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Supported 
by voluntary contributions and memberships. 


Fair Weather 


‘RR VERYBODY talks about the 

weather,” said Mark Twain, 
“but nobody ever does anything about 
pee 


So it is with many of us. We talk 
about crime waves and the immorality 
of the young and the apathy toward 
religion, but we don’t do much about it. 


The easy thing to do is write a letter 
to the newspapers, or to forma com- 
mittee, or to tell the world—or Con- 
gress. But before we do any of those 
things we should have a grounding of 
facts. 


‘The organizations on this page have 
spent thousands of dollars and years 
of time in getting at the facts. Long 
ago they passed the stage of merely 
talking; they are the ones who are 
doing something about it. 

Will you give them your support? 
They will welcome your interest and 
in many cases will give you something 
concrete to do. 

Let’s have a little fair weather. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS Oj} 
PREVENT NG DELINQUENCY-—. 


Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive directo) 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. To p 

mote the adoption of sound methods in th) 
field, with particular reference to psychiatr | 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and trainin) 
for these and similar services; to conduc) 
related studies, education and publication 
and to interpret the work of the Common) |) 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention co) } 
Delinquency. : 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON) 


PARTISAN ASSOCIATION —6 E. 39t)), 
Street, New York City. Charles C. Bauer 
director, An Association supplying factual 
information about the League of cies | 
World Court and the International Labow 
Office, in an effort to give Americans a true 
picture of the effectiveness of these organi 
- zations, Literature, educational material, <: 
speakers’ bureau, a film, slides, exhibits, ang? 
a reference library, are available to the ruu- 
lic. Memberships which include ai 


to the Association’s monthly publication,» 
range from $1.00 to $100. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG | 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- | 


TIONS— mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; | 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 600) 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Thig!| 
organization maintains a staff of executive) 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in | 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. | 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and 
younger girls. It has 159 American secre- 
taries at work in 49 centers in the Orient, | 
Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT-— 


TEE_—wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, ‘“*The 
American Child.” -. 


CIATION, INC.—(est. 1912, incorp. 1914),- 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). — 
Promotes as its chief object the building of | 
character in the children of America through — 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 

minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co- 

operation with other organizations, to orig- 

inate and disseminate educational material in 

the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 

slides, and insignia. ‘Through its ‘‘Knight- 

hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 

and church schools with a method of char- 

acter training through actual practice. Off- 

cers: Dr., John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 

F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental/and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” month- 
ly, $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate director; Dr. 
Franklin Royer, medical director, and 
Miss Eleanor P. Brown, secretary; 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. Objects: To fur- 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, personal service for local organiza- 
tions and legislation, publish literature of 
movement—samples free, quantities at cost. 
Includes New York State Committee. 
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NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- | 


ow ee 
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Cy. ATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


i) THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


WORK — John A. Lapp, president, Chicago, 
Ill.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 277 E. 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11-18, 1927. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest ad- 
vantages for all children. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE -—for 


tions. The first and only school of its kind 
in the country. For further information 
address Calvin Derrick, Dean. 


social 
service among Negroes. LL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 127 HB. 23rd St., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. ‘Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S- CHRISTIAN 


TEMPERANCE UNION—aAnna A. Gor- 


don, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. To secure ef- 
fective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people through the department of Child 
Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Moral- 
ity, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of en- 
deavor. Official publications “The Union 
Signal” published at Headquarters. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOTION PICTURE 


FOUNDATION, Inc.—William B, Har- 
mon, Pres.; W. Burke Harmon, Vice-Pres.; 
Mary Beattie Brady, Treas.; Estelle Merrill, 
Sec.; 140 Nassau Street, New York. Pro- 
ducers and distributors of simple, short 
motion pictures designed strictly for church 
use as part of a regular service. One of 
the activities of the Harmon Foundation. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION -—For the 


TOWN HALL—123 w. 43 St. 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn, dir.; 130 EF. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Civic center 
dedicated to community interests. Erected 
by League for Political Education in 1921. 


SION OF HELP— 1133 Broadway, New 


York. Agency of the Episcopal Church 


dealing with problems of unadjusted youth orary president; 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE —wrs. 


Raymond 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, 


Daily lectures, public meetings, concerts, etc. 
R. E. Ely, W. B. Cleveland, Directors; H. 
W. Taft, Chairman Trustees. Also head- 
quarters Town Hall Club, for men and wo- 

._ men, Albert Shaw, President. Visitors wel- 
comed. 


Robins, hon- 


through social case work method. Fifteen president; 247 Lexington Ave.. New York; 
units have. peed established, maintaining ieee ieevee Sharla eal aae oF eca TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE —An institution for 
staffs of trained case workers in nine states. ee BeleCGVeEEERent ie teh ate avatle anys the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 


given. 


FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 


AND OTHER WORKERS —A¢ the Chil- 


dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provide opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution manage- 
ment and activity. Aims to furnish a 
trained personnel for child caring Institu- 


through organization and also for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph 
S. Braucher, secretary. 
Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. In- 
formation available on playground and com- 
munity center activities and administration. 


Lee, president; H. 


in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERICA — 4 cooperative Educational 


Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Information 


Recent Books and Pamphlets on Fascism 


HE books which have been written under the 
enthusiasm of the fascist experiment, whether 
inspired by the thought of its positive pos- 
sibilities or in criticism are numerous and for 
the most part so emotionally conceived that 
they leave one confused as to the real facts 
of contemporary Italy. We have tried to 
choose a few authors who either are detached in their attitude 
or whose partisanship is so well known that it can be weighed. 

In Le Fascisme (Bossard, Paris 1924) Guiseppe Prezzolini 
presents a sound historical review of fascism. 

Before writing Fascism (Labour Publishing Company, 
London 1923) Odon Por says that “in order to detach myseif 
spiritually from history in the making, I have re-read 
Machiavelli's The Prince and A. E.’s The National Being.” 
A Hungarian by birth, Por was a journalist in the United 
States for some years and is now conducting an antique busi- 
ness in Florence. He traces the inevitable and logical develop- 
ment of fascism from the chaos of post-war Italy. Read in 
conjunction with his Guilds and Cooperatives in Italy 
(Labour Publishing Company, London 1923), one gains an 
understanding of what fascism has destroyed—the cooperatives 
—in order to build up the corporations. 

Contemporary Thought of Italy (Knopf 1926, price $2.50) 
is a brisk and well-informed review of the work, among others, 
of Croce and Gentile. 

The Life of Benito Mussolini (Stokes 1925, price $5.00) 
is so well-known that it hardly needs to be mentioned. 
M. G. Sarfatti, an intimate friend, has written an agreeable 
and accurate biography. 

As a guide for further study, A Short History of the Italian 
People by Janet Penrose Trevelyan (Putnam 1920, price $5.00) 
is useful. 

The Political Doctrine of Fascism as interpreted by Alfredo 
Rocco, Minister of Justice, has been published by the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace. (No. 223, October 1926, 
price 5 cents.) Bibliography. 

From these six books and Rocco’s Perugia speech, a fair 
impression of the genesis and philosophy of fascism may be 
obtained. For the problem of Italian expansion, Count Antonio 
Cippico gives us semi-official propaganda in Italy: The Central 
Problem of the Mediterranean (Yale University Press 1926, 
price $2.00). We must keep in mind that ‘Count Cippico is a 
Dalmatian and before the war was a leader in the Italian 
irredentist movement. In Rome or Death (Century 1923, 
price $2.50), Carlton Beals gives a vivid and picturesque 
detailed eye-witness account of the Fascist movement. In 
Luigi Sturzo we find an intelligent, clever partisan. A Sicilian 
priest, the organizer of the Partito Popolari (Catholic), Sturzo 
is now compelled to live abroad and is lecturing and writing 
in England. His observations and criticisms in Italy and 
Fascism (Faber & Gwyer, London 1926; with a preface by 
Gilbert Murray) are very acute. 

Italy’s International Economic Position (Macmillan 1926) by 
Dr. Constantine E. McGuire of the Institute of Economics in 
Washington is a careful study. Except as they influence 
economic affairs, he is not concerned with political or social 
attitudes. 

In Four Years of Fascism (P. S. King, London 1924; tr. 
from the Italian Da Fiume a Roma), Guglielmo Ferrero ap- 
plies his well-known system to fascism, giving suggestive 
portraits of important political figures, the various anti-fascist 
attitudes, expressions of American liberal opinion. 

The Fascist Dictatorship is a collection of articles reprinted 
by the International Committee for Political Prisoners (1926). 
The leader is by Professor Salvemini. (Price 2§ cents.) 

To keep up-to-date on Italian affairs, the monthly Bulletin 
of the Italy America Society with which is now combined 
Italiana, compiled by the Italian Literary Guide Service, is 
invaluable. M. A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Social Case Worker; Col- 
lege graduate for a Genera! Hospital in 
Eastern part of country. Hospital exper- 
ience not essential. 5704 SURVEY. 


AN EXPERIENCED and trained super- 
intendent for Working Boys’ Club. Ad- 
dress Box 40, Waco, Texas. 


GENERAL DISTRICT SERVICE of the 
Federated Jewish Charities of Boston is 
seeking a director for its Bureau of Home 


Economics. Please communicate with 
Maurice ‘Taylor, 24 Province Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


SETTLEMENT of New York City in- 
vites applications from Jewish women and 
men of experience for directorship of 
girls’ work and boys’ work. 5752 SURVEY. 


HEAD WORKER for Social Service 
City Dispensary, Indianapolis. Salary $150. 
Experience necessary. Apply 5750 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Industrial Secretary, Y. W. 
C. A. Eastern Industrial City. State age, 
education, experience, church membership. 
Name four references. 5755 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere, Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
Vocational Service Agency 
18 E. 4ist St., New York 
Tel.: Lexington 2593 


We have registered with us a number 
of research workers, social workers and 
secretaries with rather unusual qualifi- 
cations. 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORT- 
UNITIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA need 
men with leadership and administrative 
ability and experience for executive posi- 
tions. Thirty-day Training Schools before 
or after placement. Further information 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


WE HAVE OPENINGS in Sales De- 
partment for several men of vision and 
personality. Dignified work with annually 
increasing income. Isadore Fried, General 
Agent, New England Mutual Life Ins. 
Company, 1440 Broadway. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


THE OLIVIA SAGE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL NURSING offers one year’s 
course in special bedside nursing to limited 
number of women. Classes formed quar- 
terly. Pupils receive maintenance; uni- 
form; salary. Apply to Superintendent of 
Nurses. New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, 321 East 15th Street, New 
York City. 


HOME STUDY 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 30-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
management, etc., and for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Fitting Capacity to Opportunity 


A Message to Employees 


The Executive Service Corporation maintains a Social Service Division under 
the direction of Miss Gertrude D. Holmes, herself a trained social worker, 
to give ready counsel to social work executives. 


Attractive positions are now open in: Family Case Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Girls Clubs, Homes for Delinquent Girls, Orphanages, and Summer 
Camps, such as Directors, Junior and Senior Counselors, Men and Women 
Physicians, Trained Nurses, Swimming Counselors, Arts and Crafts Teachers. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


GERTRUDE D. Hoimes, Director 
SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 


Pershing Square Bldg. 


New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


Attention Social Workers! 


Positions open now for 


Personnel director, N. Y. C., $2,000- alk 


$2,200. 
Case worker, girls, Boston, $2,500. 


Case worker, children, 
$1,800-$2,000. 


Supervisor of case work, N. Y. C., i 


$2,500. 
Director, Hospital social 
Penna., $175 month. 


service, 


Probation officers (3), N. Y., $1,600 


$2,000 and maintenance. 
Child welfare worker, East, $1,800. 


Nurse, children’s hospital, N. Y., $100 ei 


mo. and maintenance 


Buyer for bookshop, Mass., $1,500. I 


School exec., welfare-vocational work. 
Open. 

Girls’ club worker, South, $100 mo. 
and maintenance. 


Day nursery exec. (2), N. Y. C. and 


Pittsburgh, $1,500. 
Girls’ club worker (2), non-res., 
N. Y. C., $1,600, $1,800. 


THE COLLEGIATE SERVICE Inc,. 


Occupational Women 


Bureau for College 
437 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE: Thorough knowledge all 
phases institutional work. Experienced in 
athletic activities. Experienced director of 
agricultural projects. Eight years practi- 


cal experience in child welfare work, 5672 . 


SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, sincerely interested 
in welfare work, capable, experienced, de- 
pendable, possesses initiative, desires posi- 
tion as supervisor. Institutional experience 
covering 3 years. 5709 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE: Capable young man, 
proven ability on previous projects, desires 
connection where an agricultural program 
can be made part of boys’ training. De- 
pendable, sincere. 5688 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, trained, exper- 
ienced executive, contemplates making a 
change. Now superintendent of a large 
institution. Wishes to locate not more than 
one and half hours’ distance from New 
York City. References. 5753 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, headworker of set- 
tlement, also experienced executive in other 
branches of social work available for posi- 
tion May or next October. 5748 SURVEY. 


REGISTRAR (young woman, educat- 
ed), experienced in organizing and man- 
aging record systems and office routine of 
clinics and hospitals, desires position in 
any location. Conversant with social and 
medical. work. 5754 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, with eight years institutional 
experience would like position in Nurse’s 
home or Working Girls Club. Best of 
references. 5747 SURVEY. 
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N. Y. C., # 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


STEWARD-Manager; with nineteen 
ars summer hotel and institutional ex- 
rience with highest references is seek- 
g connection with summer hotel, camp, 
‘hstitution or as Superintendent of Home. 
ddress 5731 SURVEY. 


STUDENT, university graduate, Japan- 
e, who has specialized in sociology and 
bor problems, desires connection with 
ganization to do research or other work. 
10 SURVEY. 


STUDENT, New York Training School 
r Teachers, wishes room and board in 
xchange for some work in settlement or 
imilar institution, Has some experience 
ith children. 5751 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, Protestant, organizing and 
dministrative ability, experienced large 
cale, welfare work abroad, knowledge 
everal languages, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ng, has done practical nursing for eminent 
ew York doctor, seeks opening institu- 
ion, welfare agency, business,—preferably 
xecutive or assistant. Apply 5746 SuRVEY. 


A COMPETENT and EXPERIENCED 
NSTITUTIONAL man of ten years ex- 
erience, needs immediate employment. 
as been Parole Ofhfcer of Correctional 
Mstitution and Snperintendent of a first 
lass Orphanage under the cottage system. 
m willing to go anyplace. Can furnish 
good references. Address J. L. Boyer, 
||Catonsville, Md. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


| Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


Cooxinc For Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. “5: Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
Easterly Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 

SMALLPOx—A PREVENTABLE DISEASE. The 
salient facts about small pox and vac- 
cination. Write for Pamphlet “S”. 5 
cents per copy. American Association 
for Medical Progress, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


“How To Become A CITIZEN OF THE 
Unrrep STATES.” 44 page pamphlet con- 
taining a clear statement of the proced- 
ure for acquiring citizenship, the latest 
authentic information, useful to agencies 

~ dealing with naturalization matters and 
an appendix of specimen questions and 
answers. 25c a copy. Foreign Language 
Information Service, 222 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

“WaT Every Woman SHOULD Know 
AsouTt CITIzENsHIP”’. Published in two 
editions, English and English-Yiddish. 
Booklet answers questions concerning 
naturalization of alien and native wo- 
men, interpreting Cable Act. 15c a copy. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—National 
Council of Jewish Women, 799 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


visitors daily. 


$10.00—$20.00 a week; 
beds. 


Jersey (Telephone, Park Ridge 152). 
to October. 


237 East 17th Street 


St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital 


St. Andrew’s provides rest, good food, and refined surroundings for business 
women recuperating from illness or operation. 
Guests are free to attend outside clinics for treatments, and may receive 
Condition on admission must not endanger or annoy others. 
Chronic and aged patients not eligible. Rates: dormitory, $5.00; private rooms, 
or adjusted according to circumstances. 
House open from October to May. 

St. Andrew’s Rest, Country Branch, Woodcliffe Lake, Bergen County, New 
Capacity, 18 beds. 


Apply to Sister in Charge (Tel.: Ashland 4728) 
Sisters of Saint John Baptist 


Sun-porch overlooks Park. 


Capacity, 30 


Open from May 15th 


New York City 


BOOKS 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 


By MILTON IVES LIVY $1.00 prepaid 


A complete compilation of both the 
divorce and marriage laws of 48 States, 
with a comprehensive discussion of the 
evils and remedies of the divorce laws 
in the United States. 


MILTON IVES LIVY, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Ashland 1830 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 


Malti hi . 7-3 Maili 
Maltisraphine| Caledonia 9664-5-6 | ,,,Mailine 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


FOR THE HOME 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home 
cooking, cake-making, candy- 
making give big profits. How to 
eater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, ete.—over 51 ways 
te Make Money! Write today for illus. 
booklet ‘‘Cooking for Profit,’ it’s FREE. 


American School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th Street, Chicago 


PERIODICALS 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

MeEnTAL Hyrciene: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


TOURS 


r3(Day 5 Save 30 % 


All expense. Ist ci. hotels 
lore motor travel ; 30% 
less. ea Tours $7 a day up 


Booklet 100 Tours Free 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 
915 Little Building, Boston 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


STUDY TOURS PLEASURE 
Exceptional oppor- TOURS 
tunity for Students, Sailing each week 
Teachers, Lectur- 4 
ers. Best Ships — Low 
Experienced Lead- Rates 
ers. Send for Booklet 


Student’s Tours—Low Priced 
Itineraries Specially Arranged 
d1 West 49th St., N. Y. City. Circle 2511 


WHERE TO LIVE 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York 


Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts, Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two, 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. 
Telephone Sheepshead 3000, 


ROOMS TO RENT 


ARTISTIC room for student or social 
worker. Near union settlement. Conven- 
ient to elevated and subway trains. Call 
Lehigh 1259. 5749 SURVEY. 


RESORT 


Mr. and Mrs. Darwin J. Meserole are 
glad to announce, in response to many 
requests gies guests and friends, that 
TAE LE OW Bi twill be open—under 
competent management—after January 


27th, for the accommodation of week-end 
parties, 
manent guests. 

mh 4 


E 
Tel. 17 Bellport 


winter-sports groups, and per- 
Apply to 
EI ETORYAD 


Bellport, L. I. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 
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New Light on Prohibition 
MarTHA BENsLEY BRUERE 


reports the facts gathered by settlement workers 
in every big American City 


There’s a NEW story coming in the Herald Tribune and it 
may upset your pet ideas. 


It’s the story of the nation’s settlement workers—the men 
and women who know most about Prohibition because they 
live.closest to it. 


They know whether there is more drunkenness or less, more 
poverty or less, more wife and child beating or less, more 
thrift or less, more happiness or less. 


The investigation, inspired by Dr. Haven Emerson and 
sponsored by the National Federation of Settlements, ex- 
tended over the entire country during eight months. Miss 
Lillian D. Wald was chairman of the survey committee. 
Mrs. Bruere directed the study and herself visited forty cities. 


Now Mrs. Bruere has woven the reports into a narrative as 
unbiased as the Supreme Court, as interesting as a best seller. 


The first article will appear on Sunday, March 6, and the 
others in daily succession in the 
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